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CHAPTER  ONE. 

Childhood  and  Apprenticeship. 
(1856  to  1880). 

I  WAS  born  at  Foleshill,  Coventry,  Warwickshire, 
on  April  15th,  1856.  I  fix  upon  1880,  when  I  was 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  as  a  suitable  opening 
date  for  what  follows,  because  in  this  year  I  first 
began  to  realise  that  the  faults  of  individuals,  and 
the  evils  in  the  community,  the  existence  of  which 
I  deplored,  were  not  to  be  eUminated  or  cured  by 
urging  individuals  of  every  class  and  station  to 
live    "  godly,   righteous,    and   sober  lives." 

I  must  explain  that  I  had  only  a  very  short  time 
at  school  as  a  boy,  less  than  three  years  all  told  ; 
about  a  year  and  a  half  at  Foleshill  Old  Church 
Day  School,  and  about  a  year  at  Little  Heath 
School,  Foleshill.  As  by  this  time  I  was  nine 
years  of  age  I  was  considered  old  enough  to  start 
work.  My  mother  had  died  when  I  was  two  and 
a  half  years  old.  My  father  was  a  clerk  at  the 
Victoria  Colliery  ;  so  it  was  counted  fitting  that 
I  should  make  a  start  as  a  boy  on  the  colliery 
farm.  A  year  as  an  ordinary  kiddie  doing  odd 
jobs  in  the  fields,  bird-scaring,  leading  the  horse  at 
the  plough,  stone-picking,  harvesting,  and  so  on, 
and  I  was  ready  to  tackle  a  job  down  the  mine. 

I  started  work  down  the  mine  in  the  air  courses. 
A  number  of  men  and  boys  were  always  at  this 
work  :  the  duties  were  to  make  and  keep  in  order 
small  roads  or  "  courses  "  to  convey  the  air  to  the 
respective  workings  in  the  mines.  These  air 
courses  were  only  three  feet  high  and  wide,  and 
my  work  was  to  take  away  the  "  mullock,"  coal, 
or  dirt  that  the  man  would  require  taken  from  him 
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as  he  worked  away  at  "  heading  "  a  new  road,  or 
repairing  an  existing  one.  For  this  removal  there 
were  boxes  known  down  the  mine  as  "  dans," 
about  two  feet  six  inches  long  and  eighteen  inches 
wide  and  of  a  similar  depth,  with  an  iron  ring 
strongly  fixed  at  each  end.  I  had  to  draw  the 
box  along,  not  on  rails  ;  it  was  built  sledge-like, 
and  each  boy  had  a  belt  and  chain.  A  piece  of 
stout  material  was  fitted  on  the  boy  around  the 
waist.  To  this  there  was  a  chain  attached,  and 
the  boy  would  hook  the  chain  to  the  box,  and, 
crawling  on  all  fours,  the  chain  between  his  legs, 
would  drag  the  box  along  and  take  it  to  the  "  gob  " 
where  it  would  be  emptied.  Donkey  work  it 
certainly  was.  The  boys  were  stripped  to  the 
waist,  and  as  there  were  only  candles  enough  for 
one  each,  and  these  could  not  be  carried,  but  had 
to  be  fixed  at  the  end  of  the  stages,  the  boy  had 
to  crawl  on  hands  and  toes  dragging  his  load  along 
in  worse  than  Egyptian  darkness.  Many  a  time 
did  I  actually  lie  down  groaning  as  a  consequence 
of  the  heavy  strain  on  the  loins,  especially  when 
the  road  was  wet  and  "  clayey  "  causing  much 
resistance  to  the  load  being  dragged. 

The  work  is  now  rarely  done  in  this  way.  More 
generally  a  larger  road  is  made,  rails  are  laid,  and 
horses  do  the  pulling  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  I  am  writing  of  a  period  before  the  Mines 
Regulation  Act  of  1872,  and  four  years  before  the 
Education  Act  of  1870. 

I  had  been  working  at  the  mine  about  four  years 
when  a  spontaneous  fire  broke  out,  and  proved 
to  be  of  such  a  serious  nature  that  it  could  not  be 
extinguished.  Several  attempts  were  made  to 
restart  work  ;  but  every  time  fresh  air  was  admitted 
the  fire  burst  forth  anew.  At  length  the  mine 
was  closed  altogether,  and  thus  it  remains  to  this 
day — 1922. 

Our  family,  like  the  rest,  had  to  leave  the 
district.     We  settled  in  Birmingham,  and  I  became 
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apprenticed  to  a  tool-making  firm.  This  was  in 
1870,  the  year  the  Elementary  Education  Act  was 
passed.  Its  operation  was  too  late  to  be  helpful 
to  me,  as  I  was  already  in  my  fifteenth  year  when 
it  became  law,  and  had  been  at  work  five  years. 
By  degrees  it  dawned  on  me  that  I  had  missed 
something  in  the  educational  Une  ;  I  realised  that 
all  boys  under  fourteen  were  now  required  to 
attend  school.  I,  like  other  boys,  very  frequently 
had  to  work  overtime,  so  the  only  school  I  could 
attend  was  Sunday  School,  to  which  I  went 
regularly,  and  I  became  a  regular  churchgoer  as 
well — at  St.  Thomas',  Holloway  Head,  Birmingham. 

The  working  hours  at  the  factory  were  sixty  a 
week,  but,  as  I  have  said,  frequently  we  were  called 
upon  to  work  overtime,  usually  two  hours  of  an 
evening,  thus  leaving  at  eight  o'clock  instead  of 
six  o'clock,  and  as  we  started  punctually  at 
six  in  the  morning,  it  made  a  long  day  of 
it. 

At  this  time  I  knew  nothing  at  all  about  trade 
unionism,  but  occasionally  one  or  other  of  the 
men  would  be  pointed  out  to  me  as  "  belonging 
to  the  Society."  I  had  no  clear  idea  as  to  what 
this  signified,  until,  when  I  was  sixteen,  I  became 
conscious  of  some  kind  of  activity  amongst  the 
men,  particularly  the  "  Society  men,"  which 
neither  I  nor  my  boy  workmates  could  make  much 
of.  As  the  weeks  passed,  we  overheard  mention 
of  the  "  Beehive,"  the  trade-union  paper,  which, 
however,  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  seen  at 
that  time.  Then  we  heard  of  meetings  being  held. 
We  youngsters  had  not  so  far  been  counted  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  consulted,  or  even 
informed,  till  we  learned  that  the  men  were  nego- 
tiating with  the  firm  about  the  Nine-Hour  Day. 
The  next  bit  of  news  was  indeed  exciting.  We 
learned  that  every  person  in  the  firm,  men  and  boys, 
was  summoned  to  a  meeting.  This  was  the  first 
meeting  of  the  kind  I  had  ever  attended.    The 
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proceedings  did  not  last  long.  The  business 
consisted  of  a  report  from  the  committee  that  had 
been  negotiating  with  the  firm  for  the  nine-hour 
day,  or  fifty-four  hour  week,  instead  of  the  ten-hour 
day  and  the  sixty-hour  week.  It  was  proposed  that 
all  should  continue  to  start  work  at  six  in  the 
morning,  and  leave  at  five  in  the  evening  instead 
of  six  ;  also  that  there  must  be  "  penalisation  of 
overtime."  This,  I  gathered,  meant  that  the  men 
would  refuse  to  work  overtime  unless  there  was 
more  than  the  ordinary  time  rate  for  it.  All  the 
proposals  being  endorsed,  negotiations  were  con- 
tinued and  completed,  the  firm  granting  the  con- 
ditions. How  truly  pleased  I  was  I  need  not 
trouble  to  add,  and  how  thoroughly  all  enjoyed  the 
dinner  held  to  celebrate  the  event  requires  no 
further  comment !  I  did  not  know  at  the  time  that 
there  was  a  general  move  throughout  the  country 
establishing  the  nine-hour  day  in  all  engineering 
works  ;  but  so  it  was,  and  I  had  good  reason 
to  be  glad  of  it. 

The  reduction  of  working  hours  to  nine  a  day, 
coupled  with  the  stoppage  of  overtime,  had  a  very 
important  bearing  on  my  life.  The  firm  having 
agreed  to  pay  extra  for  overtime,  very  astutely 
gave  orders  immediately  for  a  considerable  exten- 
sion of  the  factory,  sufficient  to  accommodate  an 
additional  hundred  men  and  boys.  This  was 
exactly  what  the  men  had  aimed  at,  and  I  believe 
all  were  delighted  at  the  diminution  of  overtime. 
For  myself,  I  very  rarely  worked  any  overtime 
after  this  during  the  additional  five  years  I  remained 
there  to  complete  my  apprenticeship. 

Fortunately  for  those  of  my  age,  others  who  had 
sorely  felt  the  need  of  education,  had  already — 
in  co-operation  with  influential  persons — taken 
action  to  establish  evening  classes  in  the  town. 
Thus,  at  the  Midland  Institute,  at  the  Severn 
Street  Institute,  and  elsewhere,  classes  on  many 
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i  subjects  were  available  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

!  Three  evenings  a  week  for  five  years  I  attended 
classes  in  connection   with   the   Science   and   Art 

I  Department,   South   Kensington. 

In  addition  I  attended  a  Bible  class  one  evening 
a  week,  and  found  it  very  helpful.  I  shall  refer  to 
this  later.  Also,  I  went  on  one  evening  a  week 
to  the  meetings  of  a  temperance  society  of  wliich 
I  was  a  member.  Every  Sunday  evening,  along 
with  a  young  religious  enthusiast,  I  attended  a 
church  or  religious  service  of  some  kind,  and 
became  familiar  with  all  varieties,  not  only  of  forms 
of  worship  and  doctrine,  but  also  of  preachers  and 
their  styles.  This  left  one  evening  only  out  of 
seven  for  ordinary  purposes  during  the  winter 
months. 

I  think  I  was  particularly  fortunate  in  most  of 
the  teachers  I  came  into  contact  with.  Three  in 
particular  I  am  quite  sure  had  much  to  do  in  giving 
to  me  and  strengthening  any  characteristics  I  may 
have  worth  referring  to. 

My  Sunday  School  teacher,  Mr.  Watts,  in  whose 
class  I  was  t^vice  each  Sunday  during  four  successive 
years  (till  I  consented  to  take  a  class  myself),  was 
a  man  of  great  religious  fervour.  As  soon  as  the 
scriptural  lesson  was  read,  he  addressed  the  class, 
tactfully  attending  to  each  member  of  it  with  a 
warmth  and  zeal  that  riveted  interest  and  stimu- 
lated enthusiasm  for  a  devotional  life.  At  Severn 
Street,  where  I  studied  machine  construction  and 
design,  the  teacher,  Mr.  E.  Shorthouse,  a  Quaker, 
was  no  ordinary  man.  He  was  dignified  and  refined 
and  gave  personal  attention  to  each  student.  His 
quiet,  forceful  manner,  his  kindly  but  pointed 
comments,  his  helpful  suggestions  on  the  subject 
of  one's  efforts,  with  an  occasional  personal  enquiry 
as  to  one's  welfare,  commanded  not  only  our 
admiration,  but  our  genuine  love. 

Although  I  was  connected  with  the  Anglican 
Church,  the  Bible  class  I  attended  and  liked  so 
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much  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Edmund  Laundy  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  Mr.  Laundy  was  a  pubhc 
accountant,  a  precise  speaker,  a  splendid  teacher. 
He  taught  me  much,  and  helped  me  in  the  matter 
of  correct  pronunciation,  clear  articulation,  and 
insistence  upon  knowing  the  root  origin  of  words, 
with  a  proper  care  in  the  use  of  the  right  words  to 
convey  ideas.  He  encouraged  the  class  system- 
atically to  use  a  good  dictionary,  and  ever  to  have 
the  same  handy.  Following  his  valuable  advice 
I  have  always  been  grateful  that  I  was  privileged 
to  attend  his  class.  He  has  gone  :  it  is  forty-five  | 
years  since  I  left  Birmingham,  and,  therefore,  left 
the  class  ;  but  I  have  never  been  unmindful  of  the 
value  of  the  lessons  that  fine  old  man  gave  us. 

During  the  period  I  spent  in  Birmingham, 
Mr.  John  Bright  was  one  of  the  three  Members  of 
Parhament  for  the  borough.  I  frequently  heard  him 
in  the  Birmingham  Town  Hall.  I  have  heard  many 
prominent  speakers  in  that  hall,  and  in  many  other 
places,  but  never  one  comparable  to  John  Bright. 
The  plainness  of  his  language,  the  unaffected 
simplicity  of  his  illustrations,  his  power  to  drive 
home  the  points  of  his  speech,  in  conjunction  with 
the  mellifluous  vocalisation  of  which  he  was  a 
master,  made  one  feel  that  it  was  a  great  privilege 
to  listen  to  such  oratory,  and  to  observe  the 
orator. 

During  this  same  period  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain 
was  on  the  Municipal  Council,  and  filled  the  position 
of  mayor  of  the  borough  for  three  years  in  succes- 
sion. Municipal  politics  in  Birmingham  were  then 
of  a  rather  high  standard,  the  reconstruction 
scheme  in  particular  being,  for  that  date,  a  bpld 
undertaking.  Joseph  Chamberlain  was  full  of 
energy,  and  exhibited  great  capacity.  I  well 
remember  the  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall  on  the 
occasion  of  his  becoming  the  M.P.  in  place  of  either 
Muntz  or  Dixon,  who  resigned  to  make  room  for 
him.     Chamberlain's  maiden  speech  in  Parliament 
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was  in  favour  of  the  Gothenburg  system.  As  a 
whole-souled  advocate  of  total  abstinence,  I  was 
an  ardent  supporter  of  Chamberlain  in  his  efforts 
to  introduce  the  Gothenburg  scheme  into  Britain. 
I  continued  to  think  highly  of  this  scheme  until 
years  after,  when  I  visited  Gothenburg  and 
Scandinavia  generally  ;  then  I  lost  my  enthusiasm 
for  it. 

National  politics  at  this  period  were  not  very 
enlivening.  No  one  was  as  yet  advocating  \  S~- 
Socialism  ;  to  preach  Radicalism  or  Republicanism 
was  as  far  as  any  public  speaker  went  ;  but 
Secularism  was  well  to  the  front.  Charles 
Bradlaugh,  G.  W.  Foote,  Annie  Besant,  and 
others,  were  exceedingly  active.  George  Jacob 
Holyoake  was  also  a  strong  advocate  of  Secularism. 
What  was  known  as  the  Free-thought  movement 
not  only  had  numerous  adherents,  but  many  of  i  j|^  . 
the  best  speakers  in  the  country  were  identified  iL-^ia^ 

with  the  movement,  and  the  National  Secular 
Society  had  a  very  large  membership.  G.  J. 
Holyoake,  himself  a  Birmingham  man,  was  a  highly- 
cultured  and  most  refined  speaker.  I  heard  him 
occasionally  at  the  Baskerville  Hall,  Birmingham, 
and  always  admired  his  transparent  sincerity  and 
broad-mindedness. 

The  first  time  I  heard  Mrs.  Besant  was  in 
Birmingham,  about  1875.  The  only  women 
speakers  I  had  heard  before  this  were  of  mediocre 
quality.  Mrs.  Besant  transfixed  me  ;  her  superb 
control  of  voice,  her  whole-souled  devotion  to  the 
cause  she  was  advocating,  her  love  of  the  down- 
trodden, and  her  appeal  on  behalf  of  a  sound 
education  for  all  children,  created  such  an  impres- 
sion upon  me,  that  I  quietly,  but  firmly,  resolved 
that  I  would  ascertain  more  correctly  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  her  creed. 

Charles  Bradlaugh  was  at  this  period,  and  I 
think  for  fully  fifteen  years,  the  foremost  platform 
man  in  Britain. 
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When  championing  an  unpopular  cause,  it  is  of 
advantage  to  have  a  powerful  physique.  Bradlaugh 
had  this  ;  he  had  also  the  courage  equal  to  any 
requirement,  a  command  of  language  and  power 
of  denunciation  superior  to  any  other  man  of  his 
time.  On  matters  that  he  held  to  be  right  none 
could  make  a  better  case  and  few  so  good.  He 
was  a  thorough-going  Republican.  Of  course,  in 
theological  aSairs,  he  was  the  iconoclast,  the 
breaker  of  images.  He  had  never  been  a  trade 
unionist,  but  the  trade  unionists  of  the  north, 
particularly  of  Northumberland  and  Durham, 
regularly  invited  him  to  their  annual  galas,  and 
looked  upon  him  as  the  most  valiant  helper  they 
could  secure. 

I  am  not  concerned  to  take  sides  as  regards  the 
respective  principles  championed  by  those  to 
whom  I  refer  in  these  Memoirs.  My  purpose  in 
directing  attention  to  the  personalities  I  mention 
is  to  enable  the  reader  to  size  up  the  situation  at 
the  date  referred  to. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  trade-union 
activity  at  this  period  was  Joseph  Arch.  He  was 
an  agricultural  labourer  of  Barford,  Warwickshire. 
During  the  seventies  he  devoted  himself  to 
organising  the  farm  workers,  and  on  a  number  of 
occasions  they  received  the  hearty  support  of  the 
trade-union  movement  in  general.  The  bitterness 
shown  by  the  farmers  and  in  many  cases  by  the 
clergy,  particularly  those  of  the  Church  of  England, 
was  of  a  tyrannical  and  persecuting  order.  It  was 
the  bitterness  of  those  who  have  issued  proclama- 
tions in  favour  of  liberty,  but  who  fiercely  oppose 
all  attempts  towards  emancipation  that  are  made 
by  persons  living  in  their  own  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. As  with  all  other  sections  of  workers, 
substantial  successes,  and  at  other  times  failures, 
were  experienced  by  the  farm  workers,  but  beyond 
any  question  the  Agricultural   Labourers'   Union 
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did  more  than  all  other  agencies  put  together  to 
improve  the  farm  workers'  status,  and  to  give  them 
an  insight  into  the  possibilities  of  a  better  future. 

By  the  time  I  was  twenty-one,  in  April,  1877,  any 
knowledge  I  had  of  trade  unionism,  co-operation, 
politics,  or  other  forms  of  activity,  sank  into 
nothingness  in  comparison  with  my  then  dominant 
conviction  that  everything  was  subservient  to  the 
"  one  thing  needful,"  the  "  salvation  of  the  soul." 
All  social  distress,  according  to  this  view,  is  the 
direct  outcome  of  neglecting  the  soul's  salvation. 
With  missionary  zeal  I  worked  in  the  temperance 
movement,  as  an  adjunct  to  church  work,  believing 
in  the  orthodox  way  that  a  vicious  environment 
was  mainly  responsible  for  keeping  human  beings 
in  the  "  wide  road  that  leads  to  destruction." 
I  realised,  however,  that  I  ought  to  try  and  change 
that  environment  by  social  activities. 

Had  I  had  guidance  at  this  stage,  to  teach  me 
how  far  environment  is  really  responsible  for 
character,  and  to  show  me  the  respective  values  of 
social  institutions,  undoubtedly  I  should  have 
changed  my  attitude  ;  but  I  had  no  grounding  in 
sociology  or  in  economics.  The  teachers  I  had 
revered  knew  nothing  of  such  subjects  ;  their 
outlook  upon  life,  and,  therefore,  mine  at  this  time, 
was  conditioned  by  the  orthodox  interpretation  of 
the  Christian  religion,  which  in  its  turn  was  mainly 
conditioned  (but  this  I  did  not  know)  by  economic 
determinism. 

It  was  of  great  value  to  me  that  there  was  a 
fine  Public  Library  at  Birmingham,  easily  get-at- 
able,  and  available  to  all.  I  read  considerably, 
but  not  systematically.  I  knew  nothing  of 
Shelley  ;  Ruskin  only  very  superficially ;  and 
nothing  whatever  of  Malthus  or  Marx.  Still,  I  was 
groping  my  way,  if  not  directly,  towards  the 
light.  At  least  I  was  becoming  conscious  of  mental 
darkness.  Giving  attention  to  physiology,  stimu- 
lated thereto   by  the   statements   made   by  tern- 
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perance  advocates  as  to  the  poisonous  effects  of 
alcohol  on  the  human  system,  I  grew  convinced 
that  excessive  and  improper  drinking  habits  were 
largely  engendered  by  unwise  eating.  The  effect 
of  this  study  was  to  cause  me  to  become  a  veget- 
arian,  and  an  enthusiastic  food  reformer. 

From  two  directions  I  received  a  tilt  towards 
the  region  of  economics.  Mr.  W.  Hoyle's  book 
on  temperance  first  led  me  to  connect  the  problem 
of  the  working  day  with  the  social  problem  in 
general.  Mr.  Hoyle  contended  that,  if  temperance 
habits  universally  prevailed,  the  hours  of  labour 
need  not  be  more  than  four  per  day.  In  food- 
reform  literature  I  read,  not  only  of  the  waste  of 
material  in  the  consumption  of  malt,  etc.,  in  the 
making  of  liquor,  but  also  of  the  enormously 
extravagant  custom  of  living  upon  animal  food 
when,  the  same  land  cultivated  to  supply  humans 
with  food-stuffs  direct,  would  maintain  several 
times  as  many  people  as  was  possible  when  animals 
were  maintained  on  the  land,  and  the  humans  fed 
on  the  animals.  I  am  not  here  concerned  with 
physiological  or  humanitarian  reasons  for  a  non- 
flesh  diet.  I  merely  refer  to  my  first  realisation 
that  acreage  of  land  and  the  produce  therefrom 
had,  or  might  have,  a  direct  bearing  upon  popula- 
tion  and   the   standard   of  life. 

Young  men  of  the  present  generation  may  be 
disposed  to  smile  at  the  lack  of  economic  knowledge 
possessed  by  young  men  at  the  period  I  am  writing 
of.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered 
that  no  propagandist  meetings  advocating  Socialism 
were  held  in  those  days.  No  Socialist  society 
existed.  Although  Karl  Marx  had  written  the 
first  volume  of  his  great  work  Capital,  in  London, 
and  it  had  been  published  in  Germany  in  1867, 
the  English  translation  of  this  volume  did  not 
appear  until  1886, 

There  was  no  general  activity  amongst  trade 
unionists.     The  trade  unionists  whose  names  were 
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before  the  public  at  this  period  were  those  of 
Henry  Broadhurst,  George  Howell,  George  Odger, 
Randall  Cremer,  Robert  Applegarth,  and  George 
Shipton.  The  furthest  they  had  reached  in  matters 
political  in  1874  was  to  run  Labour  candidates 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Labour  Representation 
League.  Two  (the  first  ever  elected  in  Britain) 
were  returned  in  1874  ;  Thomas  Burt  for  Morpeth, 
and  Alexander  Macdonald  for  Stafford.  All  the 
above-named  were  nothing  more  than  liberal 
Labourites  ;  they  merely  claimed  full  legal  recog- 
nition of  the  right  to  organise  trade  unions,  with 
safeguarding  of  trade-union  funds.  A  number  of 
them,  and  notably  Charles  Bradlaugh  (whose 
name  was  included  in  the  list  of  candidates),  were 
Land  Reformers,  not  Land  Nationalisers. 

In  the  autumn  of  1876,  having  completed  my 
seven  years'  apprenticeship,  and  being  now  twenty- 
one  years  and  six  months  old,  I  left  Birmingham 
for  London.  The  engineering  trade  was  experiencing 
a  very  slack  time.  I  had  a  spell  of  "out  of 
work,"  and  rather  than  remain  idle  I  obtained 
a  situation  as  dock  clerk  at  Swan  «fe  Edgar's, 
Piccadilly  Circus.  I  continued  my  interest  in  food 
reform,  and  joined  in  propagandist  efforts  with 
a  group  of  similar-minded  enthusiasts,  finding 
considerable  satisfaction  in  the  advocacy  and 
practise  of  the  same.  I  continued  rigidly  on 
these  lines  for  three  years. 
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CHAPTER  TWO. 

Early  Jobs  and  Workmates. 
(1880  to  1884). 

I  NOW  come  to  1880.  I  was  working  as  an  engineer 
at  the  Westinghouse  Company,  Canal  Road, 
King's  Cross,  London.  This  was  the  first  works 
estabhshed  by  Westinghouse  in  Europe,  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  Westinghouse  Automatic  Brake, 
and  I  found  the  work  of  the  air  brake  particularly 
interesting.  A  number  of  the  staff  and  some  of 
the  mechanics  were  from  the  United  States,  and 
Mr.  George  Westinghouse  himself  was  frequently 
there.  Most  of  the  machinery  was  from  America. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  works  was  that  of  America, 
and  it  suited  me  well.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  brake  was  wonderfully  efficient,  experi- 
ments were  always  being  carried  on  with  a  view 
to  greater  efficiency,  and  large  sums  were 
spent  in  this  direction.  George  Westinghouse,  the 
inventor,  was  a  very  big  man  physically,  as  well 
as  otherwise,  and  to  all  appearances  took  the 
keenest  delight  not  only  in  the  designs,  but  in 
the  mechanical  finish.  He  seemed  to  take  great 
interest  in  comparing  English  workmanship 
with  American.  Many  yarns  were  told  about 
Mr.  Westinghouse's  early  experiences  in  the 
States.  One — and  I  believe  it  was  quite  true — 
was  as  follows  :  Mr.  Westinghouse  had  invented 
the  brake  and  was  ready  to  get  to  business,  but 
was  in  need  of  the  capital  to  start  a  factory.  He 
was  advised  to  go  to  New  York  and  get  in  touch 
with  the  moneyed  men  who  are  always  ready  to 
invest  in  a  sound  proposition.  Westinghouse  left 
his  models  at  Pittsburg  and  made  for  New  York, 
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ultimately  securing  an  appointment  \vith  a 
millionaire— Pierpont  Morgan,  I  believe  it  was. 
Westinghouse  explained  the  invention,  describing 
how  he  "  would  put  two  small  cylinders  on  the 
side  of  the  locomotive  boiler,  one  of  which  would 
be  operated  by  steam  from  the  boiler,  and  this 
would  operate  its  companion  cylinder,  pumping 
air  into  the  pipes  that  were  connected  with  the 
cylinders  under  each  vehicle,  and  the  release  of  the 
air  would  operate  the  brake  blocks  that  would 
stop  the  train."  The  millionaire  chimed  in  at 
this  stage  :  "  Do  I  understand  that  your  intention 
is  to  stop  railroad  engines  and  trains  by  blowing 
wind  at  them  ?  " — "  Well,  by  pumping  the  air 
to  a  pressure  of  ninety  pounds  per  inch  and  then 
releasing  it."  The  millionaire  here  cut  the  con- 
versation short  by  jumping  up  and  opening  the 
door,  directing  Westinghouse  out,  and  saying : 
"  That'll  do,  young  man,  I've  no  time  to  spend 
on  damn  fool  propositions "  ;  and  thus  ended 
the  interview.  The  money  difficulty  was,  however, 
overcome,  and  rapid  development  followed. 

At  this  time  I  was  mainly  interested  in  two 
subjects  apart  from  workshop  affairs  —  social 
problems  and  astronomy.  What  turned  my  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  astronomy  was  the  fact  that, 
before  starting  with  the  Westinghouse  Company, 
T  had  been  employed  in  Cubitt's  engineering 
works,  in  Grays  Inn  Road.  I  was  working  as 
a  turner  on  a  chuck  lathe.  The  British  Museum 
authorities  had  received  a  large  meteorite  weighing 
some  seventy  or  eighty  pounds,  and  they  wanted 
to  have  it  cut  into  approximately  three  equal 
pieces,  for  exhibition  in  different  museums.  The 
Museum  people  sent  it  to  Cubitt's  for  this  purpose. 
It  so  happened  that  the  lathe  I  was  working  on 
was  the  most  suitable  on  which  to  do  the  job,  so  it 
came  to  me.  I  remember  I  spent  about  two  days 
on  this,  and  naturally  it  gave  me  a  good  stimulus 
to  thought,  as  to  where  it  came  from  ;    as  to  what 
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it  consisted  of  I  had  ample  evidence  in  sawing  it 
through  twice,  to  make  three  portions  as  required. 
It  consisted  of  metal  that  seemed  to  me  exactly 
like  Bessemer  steel.  This,  however,  was  not 
continuous  but  interspersed  all  through  the  mass 
in  pieces  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter  ; 
the  rest  of  the  meteorite  resembled  slag  from  a 
blast  furnace,  and  was  very  hard.  While  I  was 
at  work  on  this,  I  was  questioned  by  other  workmen 
who  passed  me  as  to  what  it  was.  I  soon  realised 
my  ignorance,  and  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in 
getting  some  knowledge  from  reliable  sources. 
Hence  I  became  keen  upon  a  number  of  things 
astronomical,  and  this  science  has  ever  since  been 
my   chief  standby   as   a  recreative   study. 

At  this  time  also  I  was  much  attracted  by  the 
Malthusian  theory  of  population.  My  additional 
experience  and  study  in  the  field  of  practical 
social  reform  convinced  me  that  persistent  attention 
given  to  individuals  might,  and  often  did,  result 
in  the  developing  on  their  part  of  qualities  of 
self-reliance  and  self-respect,  thus  temporarily,  and 
sometimes  permanently,  changing  their  characters 
for  the  better  ;  but  it  was  plain  that  into  the 
quagmire  from  which  these  individuals  had  been 
rescued,  others  had  been  forced  by  the  pressure 
of  their  surroundings.  It  was  impossible  to  take 
comfort  in  "  plucking  brands  from  the  burning  " 
if  the  rescues  thus  effected  merely  added  to  the 
pressure  which  would  force  others  into  a  similar 
position. 

It  was  clear  that  there  was  a  mighty  force  of 
some  kind  counteracting  and  nullifying  the  efforts 
of  well-disposed  reformers.  With  altruistic  en- 
thusiasm, such  persons  worked  in  and  through 
religious  institutions,  temperance  and  food-reform 
agencies,  people's  concerts,  organ  recitals,  penny 
readings,  Christian  Endeavour  societies,  and  Young 
Men  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations. 
These,  and  all  the  other  benevolent  and  kindly 
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efforts  made  by  the  comfortably  placed  on  behalf 
of  the  miserable,  failed  to  reduce  the  totality  of 
misery,  or  to  minimise  the  sum  of  human  suffering. 

I  was  in  contact  with  large  numbers  of  work- 
mates in  conditions  where  serious  fluctuations 
of  employment  prevailed.  I  was  myself  one  of 
those  liable  to  summary  discharge,  and  to  con- 
siderable spells  of  unemployment,  quite  irrespective 
of  personal  habits.  Since  the  most  intelligent 
and  virtuous  were  affected  equally  with  the  others, 
it  became  nauseous  to  listen  to  statements  from 
the  temperance  platform  as  to  how  careless  indi- 
viduals who  had  neglected  their  homes,  etc.,  had 
become  total  abstainers,  had  regained  regular 
employment,  were  able  to  keep  at  work  in  con- 
sequence of  their  reliability,  and  so  on.  This  line 
of  argument  had  such  marked  limitations  that 
it  was  impossible  to  tolerate  it.  In  view  of  the 
effort  expended  and  the  numbers  enrolled  in  the 
various  bodies,  making  due  allowance  for  the 
excellent  work  done,  the  observer  who  computed 
the  percentage  of  the  physically  unfit,  the  number 
of  badly  housed  and  insufficiently  fed  (what 
General  Booth  of  the  Salvation  Army  called  the 
"  submerged  tenth"),  perceived  that  the  army  of 
the  wretched  remained  just  as  large  as  before 
all  these  efforts   had  been   made. 

Something  more  far-reaching  must  be  found,  or 
the  prospect  was  indeed  a  gloomy  one.  I  was 
in  this  stage  of  development  when  I  was  confronted 
mth  the  doctrine  of  Malthus.  Thomas  Robert 
Malthus  wrote  his  Essay  on  Population  in  179S 
in  reply  to  William  Godwin's  book  Enquiry  con- 
cerning Political  Justice.  The  Malthusian  conten- 
tion is  that  population  always  treads  on  the 
limits  of  subsistence.  The  population  under  free 
conditions  tends  to  double  itself  every  twenty-five 
years.  The  means  of  subsistence  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions  cannot  be  made  to  increase 
so  fast,  hence  the  growth  of  population  is  checked 
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by    the    want    of    food.     Malthus    claimed    that 
population  increased  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  and 
the  means  of  subsistence  in  an  arithmetical  ratio. 
He  stated  the  case  as  follows  : 

"  Let  us  call  the  population  of  this  island  eleven 
millions  ;  and  suppose  the  present  produce  equal  to  the 
easy  support  of  such  a  number.  In  the  first  twenty- 
five  years  the  population  would  be  twenty -two  millions, 
and  the  food  being  also  doubled  the  means  of  subsistence 
would  be  equal  to  this  increase.  In  the  next  twenty- 
five  years,  the  population  would  be  forty-four  millions, 
and  the  means  of  subsistence  only  equal  to  the  support 
of  thirty-three  millions.  In  the  next  period  the  popula- 
tion would  be  eighty-eight  millions,  and  the  means  of 
subsistence  just  equal  to  the  support  of  half  that 
number.  .  .  .  Taking  the  whole  earth,  instead  of  this 
island,  emigration  would  of  course  be  excluded  ;  and 
supposing  the  present  population  equal  to  a  thousand 
millions,  the  human  species  would  increase  as  the 
numbers  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64,  128,  256,  and  subsistence 
as  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  In  two  centuries  the  population 
would  be  to  the  means  of  subsistence  as  256  to  9  ;  in 
three  centuries,  as  4,096  to  13,  and  in  two  thousand  years 
the  difference  would  be  almost  incalculable." 

This  result  is  not  to  be  witnessed  because  no 
more  people  can  live  than  there  is  subsistence  for. 
Malthus'  conclusion  is  that  the  tendency  of  popula- 
tion to  indefinite  increase  must  be  held  back  by 
moral  restraint  of  the  reproductive  faculty.  In 
default  of  this,  Nature  steps  in  with  positive  checks 
to  the  population,  including  "  all  unwholesome 
occupations,  severe  labour  and  exposure  to  the 
seasons,  extreme  poverty,"  resulting  in  early 
deaths,  with  a  percentage  of  the  people  always 
below  even  the  poverty  line,  and  ready  to  die  at 
the  next  touch  of  economic  pressure.  This  theory 
destroys  all  hope  of  curing  poverty  and  the  evils 
arising  from  poverty  by  attempts  to  uplift  the  mass 
through  changing  the  environment,  or  in  any  other 
way  than  by  regulating  the  number  of  children 
that  may  be  born,  and  by  adapting  that  number 
to    the    possible    maximum    production    of    life's 
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necessaries.  It  declares  that  the  production  of 
these  necessaries  cannot  by  any  possibiUty  be  made 
to  keep  pace  with  the  unregulated  natural  increase 
in  population.  The  illustrations  given  by  Malthus, 
more  particularly  as  regards  America  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  seemed  to  give  strong  support 
to  the  theory.  Although  the  author's  endeavours 
to  apply  the  principle  to  various  countries  and  to 
show  that  everywhere  population  tended  to  increase 
in  a  geometrical  ratio,  whereas  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence could  increase  only  in  arithmetical  ratio, 
were  obviously  fanciful,  still,  in  the  main,  the 
Malthusian  theory  seemed  to  be  supported  by 
fundamental  facts. 

The  Malthusian  League  was  very  active  in  these 
days,  and  in  1877  public  attention  had  been 
directed  to  the  population  question  by  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  Mrs.  Annie  Besant  for 
publishing  and  circulating  the  pamphlet  known  as 
The  Fruits  of  Philosophy,  written  by  Dr.  Knowlton 
of  America.  The  League  spread  considerable 
literature  on  the  population  question,  and  everyone 
really  concerned  about  social  reform  was  sooner 
or   later   brought  into  contact  with  this  question. 

For  myself,  I  did  not  feel  equal  to  meeting  the 
many  arguments  advanced  by  the  Malthusians, 
nor  could  I  convince  myself  that  they  were  right. 
While  in  this  unsettled  state  of  mind  I  went  to 
work  at  Thorneycroft's,  the  torpedo-boat  builders, 
at  Chiswick.  Here,  in  1881,  I  read  Henry  George's 
book,  Progress  and  Poverty.  This  was  a  big  event 
for  me  ;  it  impressed  me  as  by  far  the  most  valuable 
book  I  had  so  far  read,  and,  to  my  agreeable 
surprise  at  the  time,  it  seemed  to  give  an  effective 
answer  to  Malthus.  I  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
book.  It  enabled  me  to  see  more  clearly  the 
vastness  of  the  social  problem,  to  reahse  that  every 
country  was  confronted  with  it,  and  the  capable 
and  comprehensive  analyses  of  the  population 
question  supplied  me  with  what  I  had  not  then 
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found  in  any  book  in  this  country  before.  I  must 
again  give  a  reminder  that  Sociahsm  was  known 
only  to  a  very  few  persons,  and  that  no  Sociahst 
organisation  existed  at  this  time. 

Henry  George's  cure  for  economic  troubles,  as 
advocated  in  Progress  and  Poverty  is  the  Single 
Tax.  I  could  not  accept  all  George's  claims  on 
behalf  of  his  proposal,  though  for  lack  of  economic 
knowledge  I  was  unable  to  refute  these  claims. 
I  am  not  wishful,  however,  to  pass  any  criticisms 
upon  Henry  George  ;  I  wish,  rather,  to  express 
my  indebtedness  to  him.  His  book  was  a  fine 
stimulus  to  me,  full  of  incentive  to  noble  endeavour, 
imparting  much  valuable  information,  throwing 
light  on  many  questions  of  real  importance,  and 
giving  me  what  I  wanted — a  glorious  hope  for  the 
future  of  humanity,  a  firm  conviction  that  the 
social  problem  could  and  would  be  solved.  Although 
it  was  not  till  1884  that  I  acquired  a  real  grasp  of 
social  economics,  the  study  of  Henry  George's  book 
was  of  untold  value,  and  never  since  I  gave  it 
careful  attention  have  I  had  one  hour  of  doubt  but 
that  the  destiny  of  the  human  race  is  assured,  and 
that  the  workers  will,  in  due  time,  come  to  occupy 
their  rightful  position. 

I  must  revert  to  the  Westinghouse  firm,  for  while 
here  I  took  part  in  a  strike.  The  firm,  knowing 
the  prejudice  against  piece-work  on  the  part  of 
Englishmen  in  the  trade,  had  not  at  first  attempted 
to  introduce  it ;  but  the  time  came  when  they 
insisted  upon  its  being  resorted  to.  They  sub- 
mitted proposals  of  a  special  character,  and  offered 
high  prices,  which  the  men  admitted  would  pay 
well ;  but  this  was  a  policy  experienced  men  had 
knowledge  of.  On  one  floor,  the  men  were  prac- 
tically all  non-union  men,  and  here,  piece-work 
was  in  operation.  The  firm  claimed  the  right  to 
apply  the  same  principle  on  another  floor.  The 
attitude  of  the  men  was,  on  the  advice  of  the  union 
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(the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers),  that  to 
start  piece-work  on  a  floor  where  hitherto  day-work 
had  obtained,  was,  from  the  miion  standpoint,  an 
attempt  to  start  it  in  a  new  shop.  Consequently, 
all  members  of  the  A.S.E.  left  work.  In  a  few  days 
I  restarted  at  Cubitt's.  This  was  the  first  time 
I  had  actually  participated  in  a  strike.  Since  then 
I  have  been  identified  with  many  hundreds  of  them. 
Working  on  the  next  lathe  to  myself  at  Cubitt's 
was  a  quite  unusual  type  of  Scotsman.  He  was  a 
tall,  dignified  person,  never  indulging  in  frivol,  but 
absolutely  obsessed  by  the  continuous  study  of 
Shakespeare.  His  one  and  only  recreation  was  to 
read  Shakespeare,  and  books  that  dealt  with 
Shakespeare,  plus  seeing  every  Shakespearian 
piece  performed,  so  that,  naturally,  he  became  a 
critic  of  no  mean  ability.  His  enthusiasm  for 
Shakespeare  infected  me,  and  I,  too,  became  a 
student  of  the  great  bard.  As  a  Warwickshire 
man  myself,  and  not  a  stranger  to  the  Birmingham 
library,  I  had  turned  over  the  pages  of  the 
Stratford-on-Avon  giant ;  but  the  devotion  of  my 
fellow  -  workman  impelled  me  to  carefully  read, 
mark,  and  learn.  I  derived  benefit  accordingly, 
and  from  that  time  I  was  never  lonely  so  long  as  a 
volume  of  Shakespeare  was  available.  As  I  write 
these  lines  and  think  of  my  old  workmate,  whom 
I  have  not  seen  for  very  many  years,  I  recall  the 
only  occasion  when  he  looked  at  me  with  an 
unfriendly  glare,  and  I  probably  deserved  it. 
On  the  last  day  of  March  I  had  put  many  questions 
to  my  friend  Jeffries  on  Shakespeare,  and  he  had 
been  equal  to  them  all.  It  occurred  to  me  to  try 
the  April-fool  trick  on  him  ;  so  I  made  up  a 
doggerel  kind  of  question,  and  said  I  thought  it 
occurred  somewhere  in  the  tragedies,  as  follows  : 
"  Oh,  what  a  numskull  to  turn  over  the  page  and 
not  to  see  that  he's  had."  Of  course,  he  "■  could 
not  recall  such  a  sentence,  but  would  look  for  it." 
Next  morning,  he  expressed  regret  and  astonish- 
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merit  at  his  "  inability  to  trace  it ;  he  had  spent 
several  hours  trying  to  do  so."  I  then  reminded 
him  that  it  was  April  1st,  and  he  gave  me  the  look 
referred  to.     No  wonder  ! 

The  engines  that  propel  the  Whitehead  torpedo 
were  made  by  the  inventor  of  the  engine,  Peter 
Brotherliood,  whose  firm  was  then  in  Compton 
Street,  Clerkenwell.  I  left  Cubitt's  to  go  to 
Brotherhood's,  to  turn  forty  sets  of  pistons  for 
that  number  of  engines  then  ordered  by  the 
Admiralty.  The  atmosphere  at  Brotherhood's 
was  quite  different  from  that  of  previous  shops 
I  had  been  at — more  cosmopolitan,  varied,  and 
essentially  engineering  and  nothing  but  engineering. 
The  foreman  was  a  fine,  intelligent  man,  broad- 
minded  and  tolerant  ;  but  there  seemed  to  be 
nothing  to  talk  about  at  meal  times  or  on  any  odd 
occasion  but  work.  Government  orders,  and  who 
had  them,  patents  just  launched  or  expected, 
prospects  of  greater  trade  for  engineers,  the 
mechanical  progress  of  the  world  as  it  affected 
engineers.  No  talk  here  of  social  problems  ;  but 
every  man  was  in  the  A.S.E.  and  seemed  to  me  to 
possess  ability  of  the  highest  grade.  Nothing  could 
prove  insurmountable  to  them,  as  mechanics. 

From  Clerkenwell,  Avhere  I  had  been  working  on 
torpedo  engines,  I  went  to  Chiswick  to  work  on  the 
engines  for  the  torpedo  boats.  This  I  have  already 
referred  to.  Amongst  workmates  here  were 
enthusiastic  co-operators  ;  good  propagandists  they 
were,  and  they  tactfully  tried  to  interest  their  work- 
mates in  the  principles  of  co-operation.  Naturally, 
the  next  thing  was  membership  of  the  store.  There 
were  those  also  who  had  a  scientific  turn  of  mind, 
and  a  number  attended  classes.  Science  and  art 
classes  were  held  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  I  made 
another  start  by  attending  them.  Here  also  were 
some  who  had  a  disposition  to  study  systematically. 
It  was  decided  to  form  a  societv.     This  was  done 
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under  the  name  of  the  Shakespeare  Mutual 
Improvement  Society.  I  became  president  of  this. 
The  meetings  were  held  at  the  Devonshire  Club  and 
Institute  in  Chiswick  High  Road.  I  happen  to  have 
a  copy  of  the  syllabus  from  January  to  July,  1884. 
Shakespearian  subjects  occupy  a  good  portion  of  the 
programme.  Amongst  others  is  a  lecture  on 
"  Electricity,"  another  on  "  The  Chemistry  of  the 
Sun,"  another  on  "  Are  other  Worlds  Habitable  ?  " 
Both  the  lectures  on  Astronomy  were  given  by  a 
Mr.  G.  Wells.  Another  was  on  "  The  Circulation 
of  the  Blood."  One  was  on  "The  Tower  of 
London,"  and  I  remember  vividly  another  lecture 
on  "  The  River  Thames."  This  last  was  given  by 
James  Aitken  Welch.  He  was  working  on  the 
"■  surface  plate,"  marking  off — a  term  well  under- 
stood by  engineers.  A  well-developed  man  of 
cosmopolitan  interests,  he  was  a  workman  of  the 
type  that  exercises  a  great  influence  for  good  over 
others.  He  was  an  ardent  co-operator,  an  enthusi- 
astic trade  unionist,  and  is  still  active,  well  on  in 
the  eighties,  as  a  trustee  of  the  Amalgamated 
Engineering  Union.  My  own  contribution  to  the 
programme  of  the  society  in  this  first  session  of  1884 
was  a  lecture  on  "  Progress  and  Poverty,"  and 
another  on  "  Astronomy."  On  Saturday  after- 
noons, visits  were  arranged  to  various  museums 
and  other  public  institutions. 

At  this  period  Mr.  Richard  A.  Proctor,  the 
astronomer,  was  lecturing  at  Kensington  on,  "  The 
Birth  and  Death  of  Worlds."  I  was  a  regular 
reader  of  Proctor's  magazine  "  Knowledge,"  and  I 
had  succeeded  in  interesting  two  of  my  workmates 
in  some  elementary  items  of  astronomical  informa- 
tion, so  that  they  readily  agreed  to  accompany  me 
to  the  lecture.  After  a  brief  explanatory  statement 
the  lecturer  exhibited  a  series  of  very  fine  pictures 
showing  nebulae  and  the  resultant  worlds,  their 
life  and  decay.  I  had  been  engrossed,  giving  all 
attention  with  eyes  and  ears.  After  a  time,  I  looked 
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round  to  my  friend  Ted  on  my  left  hand.  He  was 
fast  asleep.  I  turned  to  Jack  on  my  right  hand, 
and  he,  too,  was  fast  asleep  !  The  spirit  indeed 
was  willing,  but  the  flesh  was  weak.  They  were 
sorry,  for  they  were  really  interested  in  the 
subject. 

Whilst  working  at  Chiswick  in  the  year  1882, 
I  made  my  first  trip  to  Paris,  in  company  with  a 
young  workman  of  London  with  whom  I  had  been 
maintaining  a  correspondence  in  shorthand,  for 
the  purpose  of  interchanging  opinions  and  gaining 
a  familiarity  with  Pitman's  phonography.  My 
friend  was  a  Swedenborgian,  and  amongst  other 
matters  we  talked  over  was  the  doctrine  of  "  uses  " 
as  taught  by  the  New  Church.  We  discussed 
theology,  and  frequently  he  would  return  to  his 
main  contention  as  expressed  by  Swedenborg,  viz.  : 
"  All  religion  has  relation  to  life,  and  the  life  of 
religion  is  to  do  good."  In  explaining  "  goodness  " 
the  contention  was  that  a  man  was  good  by  the 
amount  of  ser\'ice  he  rendered  to  his  fellows  : 
therefore,  to  be  of  use  was  to  be  good.  My  friend 
was  also  a  capable  violinist,  and  I,  too,  gave  some 
little  attention  to  this  fine  instrument,  though  I  was 
never  equal  to  a  creditable  performance  thereon. 
Still,  it  was  a  helpful  influence.  We  were  both 
delighted  with  our  week  in  France.  This  was  the 
first  time  either  of  us  had  been  out  of  England,  and 
we  were  eager  for  new  experiences.  It  was  of 
intense  interest  to  both  of  us  to  muddle  our  way 
through,  with  about  a  half-dozen  French  phrases 
of  the  guide-book  order.  We  watched  men  at 
work,  and  noticed  not  only  how  they  worked,  but 
took  stock  of  every  garment  they  wore,  and  every 
gesture  they  made.  The  week  did  not  satisfy  me, 
but  we  returned,  and  started  work.  Yet  I  could 
not  keep  my  mind  off  the  desirability  of  a  longer 
trip  and  the  sampling  of  some  other  country.  So 
the  following  year  I  resolved  upon  a  visit  to 
New  York,  determined  to  take  my  tools  and  stay 
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a  few  months,  and  get  greater  satisfaction  than 
I  had  done  from  the  short  time  in  Paris. 

I  arrived  in  New  York  just  as  the  preparations  11^ 
had  been  made  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  Brooklyn 
Bridge.  This  took  place  on  the  second  day  after 
my  arrival,  and  that  morning  I  had  succeeded  in 
getting  a  situation  as  an  engineer  ("  machinist," 
they  term  it),  to  start  the  next  day.  So  I  partici- 
pated in  the  opening  of  the  bridge  celebrations 
with  zest.  There  are  four  very  fine  bridges  across 
the  East  River  now,  but  this  was  the  first  of  them. 

I  got  along  all  right  in  the  workshop.  It  was 
the  engineering  department  at  Havermeyer  & 
Elder's  Sugar  Refinery  in  Brooklyn.  There  had 
been  a  considerable  recent  extension  of  the  works, 
and  the  engineers  were  working  night  and  day 
shifts.  My  first  unsatisfactory  experience  was  that 
of  the  working  hours.  For  years  past  in  England 
we  had  had  a  nine-hour  day,  or  fifty-four  hour 
working  week,  so  arranged  that  we  could  leave 
work  at  one  o'clock  on  Saturdays.  In  the  States 
a  ten-hour  day  or  fifty-nine  hour  week  still  pre- 
vailed, the  men  leaving  off  on  Saturdays  only  one 
hour  earlier  than  on  other  days.  I  was,  of  course, 
a  member  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers,  but  not  more  than  a  third  of  the  men 
I  was  working  with  belonged  to  any  union.  My 
mate,  taking  turns  about  with  me  on  the  same 
lathe  (in  working  the  double  shifts  we  changed 
about,  each  working  a  week  on  nights  and  a  week 
on  days),  was  a  Norwegian.  On  the  next  lathe  on 
my  right  there  was  a  German,  working  mate  with  an 
American  ;  and  on  my  left  an  Austrian  was  mated 
with  an  Italian.  On  that  one  floor,  accommodating 
about  one  hunderd  and  twenty  men,  there  were  a 
dozen  nationalities  represented. 

I  put  in  four  months  in  New  York,  working  in 
Brooklyn  ;  and  all  that  time  I  found  only  one 
workman  who  had  any  knowledge  of  Henry  George, 
and  he  was  a  Scotsman.     This  same  man  came 
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from  the  Western  States,  and  fixed  up  for  lodgings 
at  what  was  known  as  Lafayette  Hall,  in  Delancy 
Street.  I  also  was  staying  there.  We  became 
friendly,  and  he  recited  many  of  his  experiences 
to  me  ;  but  he  was  weak  in  the  chest,  the  lungs 
were  faulty,  he  became  ill  and  went  to  the  hospital. 
On  a  Sunday  morning,  quite  early,  information 
was  sent  from  the  hospital  that  he  had  died  during 
the  night.  Only  three  persons,  including  myself, 
had  talked  with  him  at  any  length.  All  we  knew 
of  him  was  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Engineers,  and  that  his  home  was  in 
Scotland,  his  mother's  address  being  found  in  his 
trunk.  It  was  August,  the  weather  was 
exceedingly  hot.  As  the  result  of  a  conference  of 
the  three  mentioned  and  the  landlord,  it  was 
decided  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  accept 
responsibility  for  the  burial  of  our  departed 
comrade,  and  to  proceed  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  funeral.  This  was  done.  We  obtained 
the  permit  to  get  the  corpse,  arranged  with  the 
undertaker  to  take  same  across  the  North  River 
to  a  cemetery  on  the  Jersey  Heights  ;  we  paid 
six  doUars  for  a  grave  ;  we  four  and  two  grave- 
diggers  were  the  only  ones  to  attend  at  the  grave- 
side. No  service  of  any  kind  was  held,  no  speech 
made.  We  each  took  a  shovel  and  slowly  dribbled 
earth  on  to  the  coffin.  Ten  minutes  later  the 
grave-diggers  had  filled  in  the  grave.  It  was  now 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  man  had  not 
been  dead  more  than  twenty  hours.  It  seemed 
to  me  awfully  callous,  and  yet  no  proposal  I  could 
make  was  considered  any  improvement  on  the 
course  taken. 

Returning  to  London  in  the  autumn,  I  at 
once  commenced  working  for  the  old  firm  of 
Thorneycroft's  at  Chiswick,  and  engaged  actively 
in  the  work  of  the  lecture  society  before  referred  to. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  late  Professor 
Thorold  Rogers  published  his  work  Six  Centuries 
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of  Work  and  Wages.  I  got  hold  of  this  and 
devoured  it,  and  many  parts  of  it  were  very 
helpful.  Particularly  was  I  interested  in  the 
details  that  showed  the  hours  of  labour  and 
the  purchasing  power  of  wages  received  five 
or  six  hundred  years  ago  in  this  country  ;  and  to 
find  that  Rogers  contended,  and  gave  many 
documentary  proofs  in  support,  that  the  hours 
of  labour  were  only  eight  a  day  six  hundred 
years  ago. 

The  following  extract  will  serve  to  show  the 
style,  and  it  can  easily  be  understood  that  a 
student  would  delve  into  the  mass  of  facts  and 
figures  the  Professor's  complete  edition  provided : — 

I  have  protested  before  against  that  complacent 
optimism  which  concludes,  because  the  health  of  the 
upper  classes  has  been  greatly  improved,  because  that 
of  the  working  classes  has  been  bettered,  and  appliances, 
unknown  before,  have  become  familiar  and  cheap, 
that  therefore  the  country  in  which  these  improvements 
have  been  effected  must  be  considered  to  have  made, 
for  all  its  people,  regular  and  continuous  progress.  I 
contend  that  from  1563  to  1824,  a  conspiracy,  concocted 
by  the  law,  and  carried  out  by  parties  interested  in  its 
success,  was  entered  into,  to  cheat  the  English  workman 
of  his  wages,  to  tie  him  to  the  soil,  to  deprive  him  of 
hope,  and  to  degrade  him  into  irremediable  poverty. 

I  had  become  convinced  of  the  necessity  for 
a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour,  and  made  use 
of  any  occasion  that  offered  to  advocate  tlieeight- 
hour  day.  No  one  that  1  Toiew  oF'hgard~Tjf -^wus — 
doing  this,  but  I  felt  impelled  to  take  action  and 
did  so.  One  of  my  earliest  attempts  was  when 
I  introduced  the  subject  to  the  Hammersmith 
Branch  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineers,  of  which 
I  was  a  member.  There  were  some  seventy  or 
eighty  members  present,  and  I  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
definite  action  should  be  taken  to  secure  an  eight- 
hour  working  day  instead  of  the  nine  that  generally 
prevailed.     On  the  vote  being  taken   five  voted 
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in  favour,  and  the  rest  against.  As  far  as  I  can 
remember  no  one  really  opposed  in  principle, 
but  "  the  time  was  not  ripe."  I  was  the  "  young 
man  in  a  hurry,"  etc.  But  the  matter  did  not 
end  here. 
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CHAPTER  THREE. 

First  Socialist  Activities. 
(1884  to  1886). 

Thorneycroft's  was  slack  ;  a  number  of  men, 
myself  included,  were  discharged.  I  remember  that 
it  was  on  the  fourth  of  July  we  were  discharged. 
I  joked  about  our  Independence  Day.  Trade  was 
dull.  I  tried  many  engineering  shops  with  no 
success  :  but  Tilbury  Docks  were  then  in  course 
of  construction.  Lucas  &  Aird  of  Chelsea  were 
the  contractors.  Another  of  the  discharged  men, 
a  fitter,  and  I  went  to  Tilbury  having  learned 
there  would  be  a  good  prospect.  We  both  obtained 
work  in  the  engine  shop  in  connection  with  the 
docks,  and  this  will  help  to  indicate  the  kind  of 
change  made  in  a  workman's  surroundings  in 
London  simply  by  changing  his  job.  My  home 
was  in  Chiswick,  eight  miles  west  of  Charing 
Cross,  whilst  Tilbury  Docks  are  twenty -two  miles 
east.  It  was  not  merely  that  there  was  a  distance 
of  thirty  miles  between  home  and  work,  but  in 
order  to  reach  Tilbury  from  Chiswick  in  early 
morning  the  following  was  the  method.  To  get 
the  first  workman's  train  from  Hammersmith,  it 
was  necessary  to  walk  the  two  miles  from  Chiswick 
to  Hammersmith,  then  on  the  Metropolitan  to 
Aldgate,  then  walk  to  Fenchurch  Street  to  get 
the  Tilbury  train  to  start  a  day's  work  with  the 
rest.  The  present  town  of  Grays  was  at  that 
time  no  more  than  a  few  streets  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  men  engaged  on  the  Docks,  and  I  lodged 
there  getting  home  at  week-ends  ;  but  also,  on 
the  night  of  the  meeting  of  our  lecture  society  at 
Chiswick,  I  used  to  ask  for  an  hour  off,  and  so 
leave  at  four  o'clock  and  get  to  Chiswick  to  par- 
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ticipate  in  the  meeting  and  then  enjoy  the  morning 
journey  as  already  described  :  and  "  enjoy  "  is 
correct,  for  I  certainly  had  much  more  satisfaction 
in  maintaining  my  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
society  than  I  possibly  could  have  had  by  being 
in  a  state  of  mind  that  would  have  counted  it 
too  much  trouble  to  bother  with. 

It  was  at  this  time,  1884  and  on,  that  the  Social 
Democratic  Federation  was  conducting  a  vigorous 
propagandist  campaign.  The  social  Democratic 
paper  "  Justice  "  had  been  started,  and  those  who 
were  able  to  sense  the  situation  recognised  that 
something  was  buzzing. 

I  was  on  the  alert  for  a  situation  in  London 
so  as  to  be  near  home,  when  I  learned  that  Brother- 
hood's, for  whom  I  had  previously  worked  at 
their  old  shop  in  Clerkenwell,  were  now  in  a 
fine  new  up-to-date  establishment  at  Belvedere 
Road,  Lambeth.  I  appHed  there.  I  may  add 
that  this  building  occupied  part  of  the  site  on 
which  the  New  County  Hall  has  been  built,  and 
the  firm  of  Brotherhood's  is  now  located  at 
Peterborough.  I  started  again  for  this  firm,  and  j 
moved  to  Battersea  to  be  within  easy  travelhng 
distance.  The  Battersea  branch  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Federation  was  a  rapidly  growing 
body.  It  held  meetings  every  Sunday  morning 
in  the  open  air,  at  Battersea  Park  gates,  on  Sunday 
evenings  in  Sydney  Hall,  and  at  various  other 
places  during  the  week.  John  Burns  was  the 
foremost  member  of  the  branch,  and  had  already 
won  renown  as  a  public  advocate  of  the  new 
movement.  I  at  once  became  a  member  of  the  . 
branch  and  a  participant  in  the  work  thereof, 
literature  selling  and  public  speaking. 

I  threw  myself  into  the  movement  with  all  the 
energy  at  my  command.  I  thoroughly  endorsed 
the  principles,  and  such  palliative  proposals  as 
I  considered  to  be  of  a  practical  character.  In 
any  case,  full  of  a  desire  to  help  in  developing 
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opinion  favourable  to  change  in  the  directions 
indicated,  I  found  my  bearings  very  quickly  on 
fraternising  with,  and  listening  to  the  speeches 
of,  John  Burns,  H.  M.  Hyndman,  H.  H.  Champion, 
John  Williams,  James  Macdonald,  and  many 
others  with  whom  I  came  into  contact.  I  became 
their  colleague  in  the  cause.  The  power  of  these 
men  to  attract  and  hold  an  audience,  coupled  with 
the  wonderful  amount  of  valuable  information 
they  imparted  in  their  speeches,  plus  their  glorious 
fearlessness  and  absence  of  apologetic  timidity  in 
the  presentation  of  their  case,  attracted  and  pleased 
me  immensely.  I  lost  no  time  in  endeavouring 
to  become  equally  qualified,  and  as  I  look  back 
upon  that  period  it  affords  me  satisfaction  to  recall 
that  there  was  no  time  wilfully  .wasted.  Travelling 
by  workman's  Train  from  Queen's  Road,  Battersea, 
to  Waterloo,  I  was  at  work  in  the  morning  by  six 
o'clock.  Every  week-end  I  was  busy  on  propa- 
ganda work,  usually  speaking  three  times  on  the 
Sunday — twice  in  the  open  air  and  once  indoors. 
Often  the  round  would  be  near  Bricklayers'  Arms, 
Old  Kent  Road,  at  11  a.m.,  Victoria  Park  in  the 
East  End,  3.30  p.m.,  and  indoors  at  some  branch 
meeting  or  other  public  gathering  in  the  evening, 
rarely  reaching  home  before  11  p.m.,  to  be  up 
at  5  o'clock  next  morning.  No  payment  of 
any  kind  was  received  for  this,  a  fact  which  I 
only  mention  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  axiom 
"  where  your  treasure  is  there  will  your  heart  be 
also." 

John  Bums  and  I  became  close  friends  and 
good  comrades.  He  was  two  years  my  junior, 
but  looked  older  than  I.  We  were  both  members 
of  the  Amalgamated  Engineers,  he  of  the  West 
London  branch,  and  I  of  the  Battersea  branch. 
He  had  a  splendid  voice  and  a  very  effective  and 
business-like  way  of  putting  a  case.  He  looked 
well  on  a  platform.  He  always  wore  a  serge  suit, 
a  white  shirt,  a  black  tie,  and  a  bowler  hat.     He 
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looked  the  engineer  all  over,  and  was  very  easily 
recognised.  When  Charles  Bradlaugh  showed 
signs  of  physical  weariness,  John  was  in  the 
ascendant.  Surprisingly  fluent,  with  a  voice  that 
could  fill  every  part  of  the  largest  hall  or  theatre, 
and,  if  the  wind  were  favourable,  could  reach 
a  twenty-thousand  audience  in  the  parks,  etc., 
he  was  undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  propa- 
gandist speaker  in  this  country.  Close  friends  and 
fellow  agitators  as  we  were,  there  were  occasions 
when  we  differed  considerably  in  our  estimates 
as  to  what  was  best  in  tactics,  as  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  show  later. 

Hyndman  was  a  very  different  personality. 
In  the  early  days  of  open-air  propaganda — for 
he  took  his  turn  regularly  at  outdoor  gatherings 
as  well  as  indoor — his  essentially  bourgeois  appear- 
j  if.  ance  attracted  much  attention.  The  tall  hat,  the 
!  jy  frock  coat,  and  the  long  beard  often  drew  the 
curious-minded  who  would  not  have  spent  time 
listening  to  one  in  workman's  attire.  Hyndman 
always  gave  the  unadulterated  Social  Democratic 
doctrine,  as  propounded  by  the  Social  Democratic 
Federation.  He  never  whittled  down  his  revolu- 
tionary principles,  or  expressed  them  in  sugar- 
coated  phrases.  He  took  the  greatest  delight  in 
exposing  the  exploitation  carried  on  by  the 
capitalists,  and  especially  by  those  who  championed 
Liberal  and  Radical  principles,  and  were  thought 
highly  of  by  the  workmen  members  of  Radical 
clubs.  He  cleverly  criticised  the  workmen 
listening  to  him  for  not  being  able  to  see  through 
the  machinations  of  those  members  of  the  master 
class,  closely  associated  with  the  church  or 
politics,  or  both.  At  almost  every  meeting  he 
addressed,  Hyndman  would  cynically  thank  the 
audience  for  so  "  generously  supporting  my  class." 
i::j^U  Indeed,  he  brought  in  "  my  class  "  to  an  objection- 
able degree.  It  seemed  to  some  of  us  that  it 
would  have  been  better  if  he  could  have  dropped 
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this  reference,  but  none  of  us  doubted  his  whole- 
souled  advocacy  of  Socialism  as  he  conceived  it. 
Hyndman,  like  many  strong  personalities,  had 
very  pronounced  likes  and  dislikes.  To  myself, 
he  was  ever  kind  and  courteous.  I  am  quite  sure 
he  did  much  valuable  work  at  the  particular  time 
when  that  special  work  was  needed. 

It  was  no  small  matter  to  know  that  in  our 
advocacy  of  the  principles  we  had  learned  to  love, 
which  on  so  many  occasions  brought  forth  stinging 
criticisms  from  the  press,  Hyndman's  ability  to 
state  the  case  comprehensively,  logically,  and 
argimientatively,  was  at  our  disposal  always,  and 
was  of  very  great  value  indeed.  I  am  convinced, 
however,  that  Hyndman's  bourgeois  mentality 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  estimate  the  worth 
of  industrial  organisation  correctly.  For  many 
years  he  attached  no  importance  whatever  to 
the  trade-union  movement,  and  his  influence  told 
disastrously  on  others.  This  phase  it  will  be 
necessary  to  refer  to  later. 

Henry  Hyde  Champion  was  about  my  own  age, 
an  ex-artillery  officer,  a  foremost  member  of  the 
S.D.F.,  taking  part  in  all  forms  of  propagandist 
activity,  showing  keen  sympathy  with  the  un- 
employed. He  had  a  fine,  earnest  face,  and  a 
serious  manner  in  dealing  with  the  sufferings  of 
the  workers.  He  approved  my  ardent  advocacy 
of  the  eight-hour  day,  and  urged  me  to  write  a 
pamphlet  on  the  subject,  which  he  would  print. 
At  that  time  he  had  a  printing  business  in 
Paternoster  Row.  I  wrote  the  pamphlet  :  it  was 
published  in  1886,  the  first  on  this  subject. 
Champion,  being  a  man  of  vigorous  individuality, 
and  genuinely  devoted  to  the  movement,  could 
not  always  wait  to  get  his  views  as  to  various 
forms  of  propagandist  activity  endorsed  by  a 
committee.  He  would  act  upon  his  own  initiative, 
and  betimes  commit  the  organisation  to  plans 
and  projects  without  consultation.     Naturally  this 
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would  give  rise  to  strong  expressions  of  opinion, 
frequently  of  an  adverse  character,  arising  from 
the  natural  human  dislike  to  being  pitch-forked 
into  a  project,  however  excellent,  without  having 
had  reasonable  opportunity  for  consideration. 
As  a  result,  Champion  aroused  considerable 
hostility  amongst  the  members  who  were  no  less 
devoted  than  himself  to  the  advancement  of  the 
cause.  My  own  conclusion  with  regard  to  him 
was  that  he  was  profoundly  convinced  that  his 
judgment  was  right,  that  situations  arose  which 
necessitated  prompt  and  decisive  action,  and  that 
he  could  not  endure  to  wait  several  days  before  the 
committee  met.  Anyway,  he  was  more  sure  of 
his  own  judgment  than  of  theirs  !  Later  events, 
which  I  shall  record  in  their  place,  throw  light 
upon  this  interesting  personality.  I  saw  much 
of  him  in  after  years  in  Australia,  and  still  keep 
in  regular  correspondence  with  him.  Indeed,  it 
is  largely  at  his  earnest  and  repeated  request  that 
I  am  writing  these  reminiscences.  Champion  is 
now  a  literary  agent  in  Melbourne,  while  his  wife 
runs  a  very  successful  book-store  there — the 
Book-lovers'   Library. 

A  very  different  type  of  man  was  John  Williams. 
He  was  rather  below  medium  height,  round- 
shouldered,  with  one  shoulder  higher  than  the 
other.  He  spoke  with  a  strong  Cockney  accent. 
On  the  platform,  John  was  the  picture  of  pugnacity. 
He  had  a  fine  command  of  language,  was  well- 
informed,  and  full  of  apt  illustrations  of  the  seamy 
side  of  a  workman's  life.  He  could  hold  an 
audience  with  the  best,  and  was  a  most  effective 
propagandist.  He  had  a  large  family,  and 
frequently  had  long  spells  out  of  work,  but  this 
never  damped  his  ardour.  In  work  or  not.  Jack 
was  at  his  post  taking  his  turn  in  any  part  of 
London,  outdoors  or  in.  He  knew  the  East  End 
particularly  well,  speaking  its  peculiar  tongue, 
and    using   its    characteristic    phrases.     Jack    has 
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gone  to  his  long  rest ;  he  deserves  to  rest  in  peace. 
He,  with  Burns,  Hyndman,  and  Champion,  was 
tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  sedition — but  that 
will  come  later. 

"  Jem  Macdonald,"  of  the  London  Tailors'  Union, 
but  an  Edinburgh  man,  was  one  of  the  finest 
speakers  the  S.D.F.  ever  had.  No  one  possessed  a 
more  scientific  grasp  of  vital  principles,  and  few 
sensed  so  quickly  any  attempt  at  subterfuge  or 
scheming.  Since  opponents  were  often  disguised 
as  friends,  a  man  of  Jem's  type  was  especially 
valuable  when  an  important  discussion  was  on, 
and  all  the  better  for  us  if  Jem  could  be  kept  till 
last,  so  as  to  have  nothing  sprung  on  us  that  would 
not  get  handled  effectively.  In  recent  years  Jem's 
hearing  has  proved  defective,  and  it  has  been  a 
serious  barrier  to  his  participation  in  propagandist 
work,  but  he  still  carries  on  the  secretaryship  of 
his  trade  union. 

The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  with  the 
late  John  Burnett  as  general  secretary,  had  become 
very  respectable  and  deadly  dull.  Burnett  had 
rendered  exceptionally  good  service  at  the  time 
of  the  nine-hour  day  agitation  in  1871.  He  had 
been  chairman  of  the  Nine-Hour  League  in 
Newcastle.  Negotiations  were  attempted  with  the 
employers  to  obtain  the  nine  hours  v/ithout  a 
stoppage  of  work,  but  unsuccessfully.  On  June 
1st,  1871,  began  the  struggle  which  won  the  nine- 
hour  day  for  the  iron  trades.  It  was  not  till 
October  6th  of  the  same  year  that  the  employers 
made  the  concession  demanded  by  the  men.  At 
that  time  William  Allan  was  general  secretary  of 
the  Engineers,  a  man  of  commanding  influence 
over  a  period  of  years  in  the  trade-union  movement. 
Allan  died  in  1874,  and  in  July,  1875,  Burnett 
became  general  secretary.  His  period  of  office 
lasted  eleven  years,  notliing  remarkable  taking 
place  during  that  period  beyond  abnormal  fluctua- 
tions in  trade,  and  efforts  of  the  society  to  cope 
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with  the  same.  In  1886,  Burnett  resigned  the 
secretaryship,  becoming  Labour  Correspondent  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Robert  Austin  of 
Manchester  was  elected  secretary  in  his  place. 

I  conceived  it  to  be  my  duty,  in  addition  to  my 
Socialist  propagandist  effort,  to  try  and  shake  up 
the  Engineers.  The  branches,  then,  as  now,  met 
fortnightly.  The  branch  meeting  did  not  afford 
sufficient  scope  to  touch  upon  general  topics  of  an 
educational  character.  With  others,  therefore,  I 
founded  the  Battersea  Progressive  League.  Its 
meetings  were  held  fortnightly  in  the  alternate 
weeks  to  those  of  the  branch.  It  was  chiefly  for 
branch  members,  but  was  open  to  all  trade 
unionists.  By  such  means  general  subjects  were 
dealt  with  in  addition  to  purely  A.S.E.  affairs,  and 
this  served  as  a  feeder  to  the  propagandist  efforts 
at  park  gates  and  elsewhere. 

The  fact  that  I  was  working  for  some  time  at 
Tilbury  withheld  me  from  close  relationship  with 
the  leading  activities  in  Socialist  circles  in  1884. 
The  Social  Democratic  Federation  grew  out  of  the 
Democratic  Federation,  formed  in  London  in  1881, 
amongst  the  chief  promoters  of  the  latter  being 
H.  M.  Hyndman,  Herbert  Burrows  and  Dr.  G.  B. 
Clark. 

William  Morris  joined  the  Democratic  Federation 
in  1883.  He  favoured  a  distinctively  Socialist 
policy,  and  this  body  became  the  Social  Democratic 
Federation  in  1884.  Those  who  are  concerned  to 
understand  the  development  of  affairs  from  this 
most  interesting  period  must  be  willing  to  give  some 
attention  to  detail.  It  soon  became  manifest  that 
differences  of  opinion  existed,  and  no  doubt  some 
incompatibility  of  temperament  between  members 
of  the  S.D.F.  The  question  of  parliamentary 
action  was  a  bone  of  contention.  William  Morris 
and  other  members  of  the  executive  decided  to 
resign,   and  to  form  the  Socialist  League.      The 
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following  copy  of  a  manifesto  was  issued  explaining 
why  this  action  was  taken.  I  am  indebted  for  this 
to  James  Tochatti,  himself  a  member  of  the  League 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  existence. 

We,  the  Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Federation  who,  although  a  majority, 
resigned  on  December  27th  [1884],  wish  to  explain  our 
reasons  for  that  retirement,  and  for  our  forming  a 
a  body  independent  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation. 

It  is  admitted  by  those  who  remain  on  the  Council, 
as  well  as  by  ourselves,  that  there  has  been  for  some 
time  past  a  want  of  harmony  in  the  Council  ;  we  believe 
that  this  has  been  caused  by  a  real  difference  in  opinion 
as  to  what  should  be  the  aims  and  tactics  of  a  Socialist 
propaganda. 

Our  view  is  that  such  a  body  in  the  present  state  of 
things  has  no  function  but  to  educate  the  people  in  the 
principles  of  Socialism,  and  to  organise  such  as  it  can 
get  hold  of  to  take  their  due  places,  when  the  crisis 
shall  come  which  will  force  action  on  us.  We  believe 
that  to  hold  out  as  baits  hopes  of  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  workers,  to  be  wrung  out  of  the  necessities 
of  the  rival  factions  of  our  privileged  rulers,  is  delusive 
and  mischievous.  For  carrying  out  our  aims  of  education 
and  organisation  no  over-shadowing  and  indispensable 
leader  is  required,  but  only  a  band  of  instructed  men, 
each  of  whom  can  learn  to  fulfil,  as  occasion  requires  it, 
the  simple  functions  of  the  leader  of  a  party  of  principle. 

We  say  that  on  the  other  hand  there  has  been  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation  a  tendency  to 
political  opportunism,  which  if  developed  would  have 
involved  us  in  alliances,  however  temporary,  -with  one 
or  other  of  the  political  factions,  and  would  have  weakened 
our  propagandist  force  by  driving  us  into  electioneering, 
and  possibly  would  hav'e  deprived  us  of  the  due  services 
of  some  of  our  most  energetic  men  by  sending  them  to 
our  sham  parliament,  there  to  become  either  nonentities, 
or  perhaps  our  masters,  and  it  may  be  our  betrayers. 
We  say  also  that  among  those  who  favoured  these  views 
of  political  adventure,  there  was  a  tendency  towards 
National  assertion,  the  persistent  foe  of  Socialism  :  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  dangerous  this  might  become  in 
times  like  the  present. 

Furthermore,  these  views  have  led,  as  they  were  sure 
to  lead,  to  attempts  at  arbitrary'  rule  inside  the  Federa- 
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tion  ;  for  such  a  policy  as  the  above  demands  a  skilful 
and  shifty  leader,  to  whom  all  persons  and  opinions 
must  be  subordinated,  and  who  must  be  supported  (if 
necessary)  at  the  expense  of  fairness  and  fraternal 
openness. 

Accordingly,  attempts  have  been  made  to  crush  out 
local  freedom  in  affiliated  bodies,  and  to  expel  or  render 
unpopular  those  individual  members  who  have  asserted 
their  independence.  The  organ  of  the  party,  also,  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  an  irresponsible  editor,  who  has 
declared  himself  determined  to  resign  rather  than  allow 
the  Federation  to  have  any  control  over  the  conduct  of 
the  paper. 

All  this  we  have  foimd  intolerable.  It  may  be  asked 
of  us  why  we  did  not  remain  in  the  body  and  try  to 
enforce  our  views  by  steady  opposition  to  it.  We  answer, 
as  long  as  we  thought  reconciliation  possible,  we  did  do 
so  ;  but  the  tendencies  mentioned  were  necessarily 
aggressive,  and  at  last  two  distinct  attacks  on  individuals 
shov/ed  us  that  the  rent  could  not  be  mended. 

We  felt  that  thenceforth  there  must  be  two  opposed 
parties  in  the  Social  Democratic  Federation.  We  did 
not  believe  that  a  propagandist  body  could  do  useful 
work  so  divided,  and  we  thought  that  it  would  not  be 
in  the  interests  of  Socialism  to  carry  on  the  contest 
further  in  the  Federation  ;  because,  however  it  might 
end,  it  would  leave  a  discontented  minority,  ruled  by  a 
majority,  whose  position  would  have  been  both  precarious 
and  tyrannical. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  view  of  duty  to  the  cause  of 
Socialism  forbids  us  to  cease  spreading  its  principles  or 
to  work  as  mere  individuals.  We  have  therefore  set  on 
foot  an  independent  organisation,  the  Socialist  League, 
with  no  intention  of  acting  in  hostihty  to  the  Social 
Democratic  Federation,  but  determined  to  spread  the 
principles  of  Socialism,  by  the  only  means  we  deem 
effectual. 
13th  January,  1885. 

(Signed) 

Edward  Aveling  W.  J.  Clark 

Eleanor  Marx  Aveling  Joseph  Lane 

Robert  Banner  S.  Mainwaring 

E.  Belfort  Bax  J.  L.  Mahon 

J.  Cooper  William  Morris 

Issued  from  the  offices  of  the  Socialist  League, 
27,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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One  of  the  signatories  to  the  above  document  was 
Sani  Mainwaring.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Amalgamated  Engineers,  and  one  of  the  very  first 
to  understand  the  significance  of  the  revolutionary 
movement,  and  the  first,  as  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes,  to  appreciate  industrial  action  as  distinct  from 
parliamentary  action.  He  had  been,  in  the  late 
seventies,  a  member  of  the  East  London  Labour 
Emancipation  League,  and  was  an  early  member 
of  the  S.D.F.  Then,  when  the  severance  took 
place,  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Socialist 
League.  Sam  Mainwaring  was  once  my  foreman, 
and  he  showed  in  the  workshop  the  same  quiet, 
dignified  bearing  that  characterised  him  at  public 
meetings.  He  was  full-bearded  hke  Morris.  After 
attending  propagandist  meetings  William  Morris 
frequently  walked  back  with  Mainwaring,  and  it 
was  said  of  them  that  they  looked  like  the  skipper 
and  the  first  mate  of  a  ship.  Mainwaring  was  a 
good  speaker,  and  took  part  in  many  meetings. 
As  time  went  on  he  showed  an  increasing  disposition 
towards  Anarchist  Communism,  but  the  members 
of  the  League  generally  called  themselves  Revolu- 
tionary Socialists,  to  differentiate  themselves  from 
Parliamentary  Socialists.  In  1891,  Sam  Mainwaring 
removed  to  Swansea,  and  there  he  started  the 
Swansea  Socialist  Society.  It  was  about  this  period 
that  J.  Tochatti,  a  member  of  the  Hammersmith 
Branch  of  the  League,  produced  the  anarchist  paper 
"  Liberty,"  and  Mainwaring  identified  himself  with 
it.  He  later  settled  again  in  London,  and,  while 
actually  engaged  addressing  a  meeting  on  Parlia- 
ment Hill  Fields,  he  turned  faint  and  died.  This 
was  on  Sunday,  September  29th,  1907. 

The  Socialist  League  was  formed  on  December 
30th,  1884,  and  a  manifesto  was  issued  setting 
forth  its  principles  as  a  revolutionary  socialist  body, 
signed  by  twenty-three  supporters.  Among  the 
names  were  William  Morris,  Belfort  Bax,  Frank 
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Kitz,  Edward  Aveling,  W.  Bridges  Adams,  Robert 
Banner  (Woolwich),  Tom  Maguire  (Leeds),  and 
Andreas  Scheu  (Edinburgh).  It  was  decided  to 
start  a  monthly  organ,  "  The  Commonweal." 
William  Morris  became  editor,  and  Dr.  Aveling, 
sub-editor.  J.  L.  Mahon  was  secretary  of  the 
League.  Now  began  a  friendly  rivalry  between 
the  League  and  the  Federation  as  to  which  should 
do  the  most  effective  propaganda  work.  The  chief 
importance  was  attached  to  open-air  meetings,  and 
especially  to  the  Sunday  meetings.  I  first  met 
William  Morris  in  the  summer  of  1885.  The 
lecture  lists  were  regularly  printed  for  S.D.F. 
speakers  in  "Justice,"  and  for  the  League  speakers 
in  "The  Commonweal."  One  Sunday  afternoon, 
when  I  was  the  appointed  speaker  for  the  S.D.F.  in 
Victoria  Park,  making  my  way  to  the  rendezvous 
to  take  up  my  position  under  a  large  tree,  I  saw 
at  some  two  hundred  yards  distant  signs  of  a 
gathering  meeting  under  another  fine  old  tree.  I 
was  informed  that  the  League  was  to  hold  their 
meeting  there,  and  that  William  Morris  was  the 
appointed  speaker.  I  therefore  arranged  to  speak 
for  only  one  hour  instead  of  the  usual  two  hours. 
I  left  the  S.D.F.  meeting  to  be  carried  on  by  others, 
and  slipped  quietly  away  to  get  to  Morris's  meeting, 
that  I  might  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and 
listening  to  him.  Of  course,  I  was  well  repaid. 
I  had  to  get  close  to  hear  distinctly,  but  he  was  a 
picture  on  an  open  air  platform.  The  day  was  fine, 
the  branches  of  the  tree  under  which  he  was 
speaking  spread  far  over  the  speaker.  Getting 
him  well  in  view,  the  thought  came,  and  has  always 
recurred  as  I  think  of  that  first  sight  of  Morris — 
"  Bluff  King  Hal."  I  did  not  give  careful  attention 
to  what  he  was  saying,  for  I  was  chiefly  concerned 
to  get  the  picture  of  him  in  my  mind,  and  then  to 
watch  the  faces  of  the  audience  to  see  how  they 
were  impressed.  As  is  often  the  case  at  out-door 
meetings,  nine-tenths  were  giving  careful  attention. 
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but  on  the  fringe  of  the  crowd  were  some  who  had 
just  accidentally  arrived,  being  out  for  a  walk,  and 
having  unwittingly  come  upon  the  meeting.  These 
stragglers  were  making  such  remarks  as  :  "  Oh, 
this  is  the  share-and-share-alike  crowd  "  ; 
"  Poverty,  eh,  he  looks  all  right,  don't  he  ?  " 
But  the  audience  were  not  to  be  distracted  by 
attempts  at  ribaldry  :  and  as  Morris  stepped  off 
the  improvised  platform,  they  gave  a  fine, 
hearty  hand-clapping  which  showed  real  appreci- 
ation. 

In  1885,  a  general  election  took  place,  and  the 
S.D.F.  decided  to  run  John  Burns  as  a  Socialist 
candidate  for  West  Nottingham  against  the  sitting 
member,  Colonel  Seeley.  This  meant  that  Burns 
must  be  absent  from  Battersea  for  a  while,  and 
some  one  must  step  in  and  take  up  the  work  of  the 
branch,  as  chief  advocate,  etc.  I  was  ready  and 
willing  ;  also  I  became  the  treasurer  of  a  John 
Burns  Election  Fund  to  enable  John  to  proceed  to 
the  scene  of  the  contest.  The  activities  in  Battersea 
did  not  slacken,  and  the  movement  was  recognised 
as  of  growing  importance.  There  was  no  hope  of 
winning  the  election  ;  no  one  could  gauge  with  any 
accuracy  what  the  vote  was  likely  to  be.  The 
result  was  :  Colonel  Seeley  (Lib.),  6,609,  E.  Cope 
(Con.),  3,797,  John  Burns  (Soc),  598.  At  this 
stage  of  affairs  I  was  not  much  concerned  over  the 
relative  merits  of  parliamentary  effort.  I  was 
chiefly  anxious  to  see  something  done  to  arouse 
the  inert  mass  of  workers.  With  the  old  religious 
fervour  I  kept  at  the  agitation  incessantly,  and 
ran  risks  of  getting  discharged  from  employment. 
One  instance  was  about  this  time  whilst  working 
at  Brotherhood's.  I  was  told  by  the  foreman  that 
my  "  back  time  "  would  be  in,  which  meant  the 
"  sack."  Asking  the  foreman  as  to  why,  he 
answered  :  "  You'd  better  see  the  manager." 
I  did,  and  put  the  same  question  to  him.  He 
replied  kindly  but  firmly  :    "  The  reason  is,  Tom, 
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that  whilst  we  admit  you  are  a  decent  young  fellow, 
we  don't  keep  this  shop  going  to  give  you  oppor- 
tunities of  preaching  Socialism."  I  was  conscious 
there  was  some  warranty  for  the  observation,  so 
I  finished. 

My  next  place  was  at  Pomeroy  Street,  Peckham. 
Here  they  were  building  the  refrigerators  which 
would  supply  the  compressed  air  that  gives  the 
Whitehead  torpedo  the  initial  impulse  when  fired. 
The  job  suited  me  well,  and  I  worked  along 
comfortably,  being  careful  to  keep  regular  time, 
but  taking  frequent  part  in  outdoor  agitation,  etc. 
I  made  it  my  special  work  to  urge  the  necessity 
for  a  reduction  of  hours,  on  the  ground  that,  owing 
to  the  many  improvements  in  machinery  from  the 
time  the  nine-hour  day  was  established,  this  was 
a  right  step  to  take,  irrespective  of  whether 
Socialism  was  approved  or  not.  As  the  unemployed 
agitation  was  general  at  that  time,  I  argued  that  a 
reduction  of  hours  would  be  the  most  practical 
method  of  coping  with  the  evil.  But  I  declared 
no  less  emphatically  that  shorter  hours  would  not 
cure  unemployment,  and  that  no  restriction  of  the 
working  day,  however  rigid,  would  meet  the  case. 
It  was  to  be  looked  upon  merely  as  a  palliative, 
pending  the  realisation  of  Socialism.  I  quoted 
Ruskin  and  Thorold  Rogers  more  often  than  any 
other  authorities. 

In  appealing  for  independent  thought  and  self- 
reliance  instead  of  leaning  upon  capitalist  advice 
and  instruction,  I  quoted  John  Ruskin's  eighty- 
ninth  letter  in  Fors  Clavigera — "  Whose  Fault 
is  it  ?  " — to  the  trade  unions  of  England,  and 
especially  that  portion  where  Ruskin  states  that 
he  at  one  time  had  confidence  in  the  "  learned 
and  the  rich,"  and  adds  : 

And  during  seven  years  I  went  on  appealing  to  my 
fellow  scholars  in  words  clear  enough  to  them,  though 
not  to  you,  had  they  chosen  to  hear  ;  but  not  one  cared 
nor  listened,  till  I  had  sign  sternly  given  to  me  that  my 
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message  to  the  learned  and  the  rich  was  given,  and 
ended. 

And  now  I  turn  to  you,  understanding  you  to  be 
associations  of  labouring  men  who  have  recognised  the 
necessity  of  binding  yourselves  by  some  common  law  of 
action,  and  who  are  taking  earnest  council  as  to  the 
conditions  of  your  lives  here  in  England,  and  their 
relations  to  those  of  your  fellow  workers  in  foreign  lands. 
And  I  understand  you  to  be,  in  these  associations, 
disregardent,  if  not  actually  defiant,  of  the  persons  on 
whose  capital  you  have  been  hitherto  passively  dependent 
for  occupation,  and  who  have  always  taught  you,  by 
the  mouths  of  their  appointed  Economists,  that  they 
and  their  capital  were  an  eternal  part  of  the  Providential 
arrangements  made  for  this  world  by  its  Creator. 

In  which  self-assertion,  nevertheless,  and  attitude  of 
enquiry  into  the  groimds  of  this  statement  of  theirs, 
you  are  unquestionably  right.    .    .    . 

Trade  Unions  of  England — Trade  Armies  of  Christen- 
dom, what's  the  roll-call  of  you,  and  what  part  or  lot 
have  you,  hitherto,  in  this  Holy  Christian  Land  of  your 
Fathers  ? 

Is  not  that  inheritance  to  be  claimed,  and  the  Birth 
Right  of  it,  no  less  than  the  Death  Right  ?  .  .  .  What 
talk  you  of  wages  ?  \Miose  is  the  wealth  of  the  world 
but  yours  ?  Whose  is  the  virtue  ?  Do  you  mean  to  go 
on  for  ever,  leaving  your  wealth  to  be  consvmied  by  the 
idle  and  your  virtue  to  be  mocked  by  the  vile  ? 

The  wealth  of  the  world  is  yours  ;  even  your  common 
rant  and  rabble  of  economists  tell  you  that  :— "  no 
wealth  without  industr5\"  Who  robs  you  of  it,  then, 
or  beguiles  you  ?  Whose  fault  is  it,  you  cloth-makers, 
that  any  English  child  is  in  rags  ?  \^^lose  fault  is  it, 
you  shoemakers,  that  the  street  harlots  mince  in  high- 
heeled  shoes  and  your  own  babies  paddle  bare-foot  in 
the  street  slime  ?  Whose  fault  is  it  you  bronzed  husband- 
men, that  through  all  your  funowed  England,  children 
are  dying  of  famine  ? 

Many  hundreds  of  times  have  I  made  some 
portion  of  the  above  serve  as  my  text  for  a  speech 
on  The  Co7idition  of  England  Question.  The  last- 
named  work  of  Carlyle's,  itself  contains  a  number  of 
passages  that  can  be  used  with  great  effect  on  the 
minds  of  those  |iot  wholly  weaned  from  conven- 
tionalism. 
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In  dealing  with  unemployment,  for  a  long  time  I 
supported  the  establishing  of  Municipal  Workshops. 
Here  again  I  made  use  of  Ruskin,  but  this  time 
it  was  Unto  this  Last,  and  especially  the  preface 
thereof,  where  he  says  : 

Thirdly— that  any  man,  or  woman,  or  boy,  or  girl,  out 
of  employment,  should  be  at  once  received  at  the  nearest 
Government  School,  and  set  to  work  as  it  appeared,  on 
trial,  they  were  fit  for,  at  a  fixed  rate  of  wages,  determin- 
able every  year  :  that  being  found  incapable  of  work 
through  ignorance,  they  should  be  taught,  or  being 
found  incapable  of  work  through  sickness,  should  be 
tended  :  but  that  being  found  objecting  to  work,  they 
should  be  set,  under  compulsion  of  the  strictest  nature, 
to  the  more  painful  and  degrading  forms  of  necessary 
toil,  especially  to  that  in  mines  and  other  places  of  danger 
(such  danger  being,  however,  diminished  to  the  utmost 
by  careful  regulation  and  discipline),  and  the  due  wages 
of  such  work  be  retained,  cost  of  compulsion  first 
abstracted,  to  be  at  the  Workman's  command,  so  soon 
as  he  has  come  to  sounder  mind  respecting  the  laws  of 
employment. 

This  with  variations,  dealing  with  the  apathy  of 
the  trade  unions,  and  urging  them  to  definite  action, 
gave  me  a  good  jumping-off  ground  at  open-air 
meetings. 

Thorold  Rogers  I  used  largely  too.  Holding 
meetings  in  densely  populated  areas,  such  as  at  the 
East  India  Dock  gates  where  it  was  always  easy 
to  obtain  a  large  audience  chiefly  of  waterside 
workers,  many  of  whom  were  out  of  work,  and 
1  many  others  on  only  two  or  three  days'  work  a  week, 
it  was  helpful  to  tell  them  of  the  conditions  that 
prevailed  five  hundred  years  ago  when  no  machinery 
existed — and  the  people  were  accounted  poor 
then — but  as  regards  food,  see  what  Thorold  Rogers 
the  economist  said  : 

Fortunately  for  the  English  people,  as  I  have  frequently 
stated,  their  habit,  even  under  the  adverse  circumstances 
of  their  existence  and  the  uncleanly  ways  of  their  life, 
was  always  to  subsist  on  abundant  provisions  of  naturally 
high  quality.     They  ate  wheaten  bread,  drank  barley 
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beer,  and  had  plenty  of  cheap,  though  perhaps  coarse, 
meat.  Mutton  and  beef  at  a  farthing  a  pound,  take 
what  multiple  you  please,  and  twelve  is  a  liberal  one, 
were  within  the  reach  of  far  more  people  than  they 
now  are.  The  grinding,  hopeless  poverty  under  which 
existence  may  be  just  continued,  but  when  nothing  is 
won  beyond  bare  existence,  did  not,  I  am  convinced 
characterise  or  even  belong  to  mediaeval  life. 

As  showing  the  attitude  of  the  Government 
towards  the  old  guilds,  the  counterparts  or  fore- 
runners of  the  trade  unions,  the  following,  also 
from  Rogers'  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages, 
was  a  good  text  : 

For  nearly  five  centuries  the  legislature  had  declared 
that  labour  partnerships,  that  is,  associations  of  working 
men  formed  for  the  purpose  of  selling  their  labour 
collectively  to  the  best  advantage,  were  under  the  ban 
of  the  law.  The  motive  for  this  repression  was  never 
concealed.  It  was  designed  in  order  to  increase  and 
secure  rents  and  profits  at  the  cost  of  wages. 

I  followed  this  up  by  telling  of  the  action  of  the 
employers  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  workmen  again  attempted  to 
organise  ;  how  that,  being  unable  to  dissuade  them 
or  terrify  them  into  not  doing  so,  the  employers 
requested  Parliament  to  make  it  a  punishable 
offence  for  any  two  or  more  workmen  to  associate 
together  in  order  to  adjust  working  conditions  ; 
and  a  Bill  to  this  effect  became  law  in  1799,  and 
remained  operative  until  1824.  During  that 
twenty-five  years,  numbers  of  English  workmen 
were  transported  as  convicts  to  Australia  and 
Tasmania  for  no  other  offence  than  that  of 
endeavouring  to  organise  in  unions  to  try  and  cure 
some  of  the  evils  which  Parliament  refused  to 
deal  with.  In  1824,  largely  as  the  result  of  the 
tactful  behaviour  of  Francis  Place  the  Charing 
Cross  tailor,  the  obnoxious  Combination  Laws  were 
repealed  ;  but  it  required  many  years  of  battling 
to  establish  the  full  right  to  organise.  Those  who 
wish  for  information  on  this  subject  cannot  do 
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better  than  turn  to  the  History  of  Trade  Unionism 
by  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb. 

The  Fabian  Society  came  into  being  about  the 
same  time  as  the  S.D.F.,  but  was  founded  by 
persons  of  a  very  different  type.  The  Fabians  soon 
became  very  active  in  the  holding  of  meetings  and 
the  issuing  of  pamphlets.  Intellectuals  such  as 
Sidney  Webb,  Bernard  Shaw,  Hubert  Bland, 
William  Clark,  E.  R.  Pease,  Sidney  Olivier,  and 
Annie  Besant,  probably  did  more  work  in  this 
separate  organisation  than  they  would  have  done 
had  they  been  members  either  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Federation  or  of  the  Socialist  League. 
The  Fabian  Society  invited  me  at  the  end  of  1885 
to  give  an  address  on  "  The  Eight -Hour  Working 
Day."  I  did  so,  and  a  very  good  discussion  took 
place  almost  entirely  favourable.  I  remember 
Mrs.  Besant  taking  part  in  it,  and  I  had  a  conversa- 
tion with  her  at  the  close.  This  was  the  first  time 
I  had  spoken  to  Mrs.  Besant,  whose  powers  and 
courage  I  so  much  admired. 

I  was  now  entirely  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of 
Socialism.  With  a  temperament  easily  enthused 
when  favourably  impressed,  and  a  strong  desire 
to  be  identified  with  efforts  for  the  curing  of  social 
distress,  I  found  in  Socialism  a  more  complete 
satisfaction  than  I  had  ever  before  experienced. 
Enthusiasm  I  had  possessed  before,  and  had  put 
a  good  deal  of  energy  into  the  advocacy  of 
teetotahsm.  When  I  came  to  recognise  limitations 
in  the  temperance  movement,  I  extended  my 
activities  to  embrace  food  reform.  My  first  spell 
as  a  vegetarian  was  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
For  a  considerable  portion  of  this  time  I  was  more 
of  a  fruitarian,  as  I  did  not  include  in  my  dietary 
either  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  milk,  eggs,  cheese,  or  butter. 
I  lived  almost  exclusively  on  bread  and  fruit,  and 
as  far  as  health  was  concerned  the  diet  suited  me 
well.     I  never  had  an  hour's  illness,  or  lost  time 
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from  work.  But  I  must  admit  it  did  tire  me  to  be 
continually  asked,  Would  I  not  make  some 
departure  or  other  ?  Was  I  not  likely  to  suffer 
if  I  kept  to  such  a  diet  ?  I  found  myself  on  so 
many  occasions  holding  forth  on  the  qualities  of 
food,  telling  the  composition  of  foodstuffs,  explaining 
the  assimilative  power  of  the  human  organism  to 
draw  nourishment  from  the  most  varied  food- 
stuffs, that  I  spent  much  more  time  than  was 
pleasant  contraverting  the  stupid  views  which  are 
all  but  universally  held  with  regard  to  this  subject. 
But  that  which  weakened  my  ardour  in  this  direc- 
tion was  the  recognition  that  however  widely  food 
reform  might  be  diffused,  it  would  never  prove 
a  cure  for  the  economic  evils  I  deplored.  The  fact-^^ 
was,  I  had  not  yet  realised  that  the  social  evils  'j  \ 
I  was  cognisant  of  were  economic  in  origin.  I  did-f 
not  yet  understand  the  relationship  of  the  working  \ 
class  to  the  employing  class.  I  did  not,  therefore,  ^ 
yet  realise  that  the  employing  class  is  also  the 
exploiting  class,  and  that  it  is  inevitable  under  ' 
a  wage-paying  and  profit-making  system  that 
everything  produced  by  the  working  class  will  for  i 
a  certainty  be  taken  by  the  profit-receiving  class,  j , 
less  the  amount  necessary  for  the  workers  to  exist  \i 
upon,  and  that  the  standard  of  life  of  the  worker  ' 
is  decided,  not  by  the  amount  he  produces,  so  much 
as  by  intelligent  association  with  his  fellows  in 
insistence  upon  a  decent  standard.  At  length 
T  came  to  see  that  stricter  economy  in  working-class 
homes  did  not  mean  a  higher  standard  in  other 
directions  in  those  homes.  Such  thrift  ultimately 
furnished  increased  profits  for  the  master  class  ; 
for  profits  always  advance  proportionately  with 
harder  work,  greater  production,  and  increasing 
economies  on  the  part  of  wage  receivers. 

I  was  fully  conscious  that  I  had  much  to  learn, 
and  in  my  own  interest  I  did  not  miss  many 
opportunities  of  learning  ;  but  I  saw  clearly  enough 
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that  the  employers  as  controllers  of  industry  never 
even  attempted  to  regulate  production  in  the 
interests  of  the  community  ;  that  they  had  no 
regard,  as  employers  of  labour  and  controllers  of 
industrial  establishments,  for  the  Avell-being  of  the 
people.  Indeed,  I  could  see  that,  as  industrial 
magnates,  they  were  utterly  disregardent  of  the 
common  well-being,  and  that  neither  individually 
nor  collectively  did  they  aim  at  producing  a 
sufficiency  of  life's  necessaries.  They  never  even 
pretended  to  have  any  concern  that  the  wants  of 
the  needy  should  be  supplied.  Whatever  interest  in 
such  matters  they  might  show  in  private  life,  by 
identifying  themselves  with  societies  for  amelior- 
ating the  condition  of  the  people,  was  nullified  and 
swamped  every  hour  of  every  day  by  the  profit - 
making  system  they  were  identified  with  as 
business  men. 

The  presentation  of  the  case  admitted  of  and 
necessitated  such  a  variety  of  illustration  and 
explanation,  that  there  was  no  lack  of  subject- 
matter  ;  the  danger  was,  in  my  case,  that,  when 
attempting  to  deal  with  main  principles  exhaus- 
tively, I  frequently  gave  too  little  attention  to 
current  events. 

Two  Social  Democratic  candidates  were  run  in  the 
metropolitan  area  in  the  1885  election,  when  John 
Burns  stood  for  Nottingham.  The  candidates 
were  John  Williams,  for  Hampstead,  and  John 
Fielding,  for  Kennington.  The  Socialist  vote  was 
insignificant,  but  the  discussions  that  took  place 
over  this  on  the  executive  of  the  S.D.F.  were  the 
hottest  I  had  ever  up  to  this  time  listened  to. 
The  controversy  brought  out  the  respective 
qualities  of  the  disputants,  and  the  question  of 
what  constituted  good  and  bad  tactics  was 
exhaustively  thrashed  out. 

Shortly  after  this  I  felt  the  necessity  for  a  change 
in  attitude  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  prominent 
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members  of  the  S.D.F.  towards  the  trade-union 
movement.  At  an  executive  meeting  (or  it  may 
have  been  a  conference)  I  therefore  suggested  the 
desirabihty  of  avoiding  such  strong  and  hostile 
criticism  of  the  trade-union  movement  as  was 
frequently  indulged  in,  and  that  care  should  be 
taken  to  show  that  we  attached  great  importance 
to  the  trade-union  and  co-operative  movements. 
I  urged  my  colleagues  to  bestir  themselves  and 
get  into  line  to  help  in  solving  the  social  problem. 

This  brought  Hyndman  to  his  feet.  He  criticised  ^ 
me  severely  for  my  championship  of  the  trade 
unions.  What  were  these  precious  unions  ?  By 
whom  were  they  led  ?  By  the  most  stodgy-brained, 
dull-witted,  and  slow-going  time-servers  in  the 
country.  To  place  reliance  upon  these,  or  to  go 
out  of  our  way  to  conciliate  them,  would  be 
entirely  wTong,  and  the  same  applied  to  the 
co-operative  movement.  I  summarise  from 
memory,  but  I  am  sure  that  I  give  the  gist  correctly. 
Herbert  Burrows  followed  in  the  same  strain  as 
Hyndman,  though  less  vehemently.  I  forget  what  I 
the  vote  was,  but  I  know  that  my  proposition 
received  little  support,  and  that  the  meeting 
endorsed  Hyndman's  views.  I  refer  to  the  matter 
because  at  this  early  stage  I  felt  the  tactics  were 
not  the  best.  The  conviction  grew.  Now,  some 
thirty-seven  years  later,  I  am  still  of  opinion  that 
Hyndman  failed  to  realise  what  should  have  been 
the  attitude  of  himself  and  the  S.D.F.  towards  the  , 
industrial  organisations  of  the  time.  It  was  a 
serious  disservice  to  the  cause ;  this  policy 
antagonised  trade  unionists  without  drawing  over  I 
any  considerable  percentage  to  the  Socialist 
position.  Herein  Hyndman  was  essentially 
bourgeois,  and  lacked  perspicacity  in  that  he  failed 
to  see  the  probable  development  of  affairs.  Small 
blame  to  him  ;  he  boasted  that  he  was  not  of  the 
working  class,  and  neither  he  nor  Champion  could 
be  expected  to  see  the  position  from  the  industrial 
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standpoint.  I  venture  to  believe  that  had  the 
tactics  been  different,  had  it  been  the  recognised 
and  persistent  poHcy  to  attach  what  I  will  call 
proper  importance  to  the  co-operative  and  trade- 
union  movements,  the  growth  of  the  S.D.F.  would 
have  been  far  more  rapid,  and  there  would  have 
been  no  necessity  for  the  coming  into  existence  of 
the  Independent  Labour  Party.  But  who  shall 
complain  of  what  Fate  has  decreed  ? 
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CHAPTER  FOUR. 

The   Fight  for   an  Eight-Hour  Day. 
(1886  to  1889). 

One  of  the  periodic  fluctuations  in  industry 
brought  on  a  bad  turn  of  industrial  depression  in 
the  winter  of  1885-6.  The  Social  Democrats 
habitually  directed  attention  to  the  root  causes 
of  unemployment,  and  explained  the  economic 
remedy  therefor  ;  but  they  also  laid  stress  upon 
the  necessity  for  immediate  provision  for  those 
suffering  from  unemployment,  this  being  one  of 
their  palliative  proposals.  There  then  existed  a 
Fair  Trade  League,  largely  the  outcome  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain's  activities.  Three  or 
four  men  belonging  to  a  group  connected  with 
this  league  usually  took  a  prominent  part  at  open 
air  gatherings.  These  were  Messrs.  Peters,  Kelly, 
Kenny,  and  Lemon.  On  February  8th,  1886, 
they  organised  a  demonstration  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  to  call  for  protective  tariffs  against  the 
increasing  importation  of  foreign  goods,  for  such 
imports,  they  alleged,  were  unfairly  depriving  the 
British  workers  of  the  opportunity  of  work, 
wages,  etc.  The  Social  Democrats  were  present 
in  Trafalgar  Square  before  the  arrival  of  some 
of  the  contingents.  John  Burns  was  called  upon 
to  hold  a  meeting,  and  did  so.  Considerable 
manoeuvring  took  place  when  the  organisers 
of  the  demonstration  appeared,  and  while  the  Fair 
Traders  were  addressing  a  portion  of  the  people  in 
the  Square,  Burns,  Champion,  Hyndman,  and 
Williams  were  speaking  from  the  National  Gallery 
side.  Finally,  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  it  was 
decided  to  march  to  Hyde  Park,  with  a  view  to 
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another  meeting.     On  the  way  rioting  took  place, 
many    windows    were    broken,    and    considerable 
damage    was    done.     This    resulted    in    the    four 
mentioned,  viz.,  Burns,  Hyndman,  Champion,  and 
Williams  being  brought  to  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey 
for  sedition.     John  Burns  had  carried  a  red  flag 
in  the  Square  and  on  the  march  towards  Hyde 
Park,  and  he  became  known  as  "  the  Man  with 
the     Red     Flag."     The     trial     attracted     much 
attention  ;    in  the  end  the  four  were  acquitted. 
The  stone-throwing,  etc.,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
march,  led  to  the  immediate  opening  of  a  Mansion 
'     House    Fund    to    reheve    the    unemployed,    and 
substantial    sums    were   quickly   subscribed.     The 
effect  upon  business  people  in  London  generally 
was  very  noticeable,  and  for  a  while,  whenever  the 
f    unemployed  were  about  to  march  in  any  direction, 
i   the  utmost  concern  and  caution  were  manifested. 
I  was  working  at  Peckham  at  the  time.     The  local 
unemployed  had  announced  a  march  during  the 
week  in  which  the  riots  took  place.     I  remember 
that  the  works'  gates  were  strengthened,  and  that 
props  were  fixed  ready  for  barricading  purposes 
should  need  arise.     This,  of  course,  was  groundless 
alarm  in  the  minds  of  persons  unable  to  gauge  the 
situation  accurately. 

I  continued  to  concentrate  upon  the  reduction 
of  working  hours,  believing  that  this  demanded 
persistent  attention  until  the  end  should  be 
achieved.  The  programme  of  the  S.D.F.  demanded 
"  The  Nationalisation  of  the  Means  of  Production, 
Distribution,  and  Exchange,"  but  also  called 
for  palliatives,  one  of  which  was  the  eight-hour 
day.  The  Battersea  branch  of  the  S.D.F.  was  in 
a  flourishing  condition.  Many  new  members  were 
enrolled  every  week,  and  the  indoor  and  outdoor 
meetings  were  invariably  successful.  I  was  taking 
my  full  share  of  the  work  of  the  branch,  and, 
being    on    the    speakers'    list,    I    went    wherever 
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appointed  by  the  lecture  secretary,  but  Sydney 
Hall  was  the  inspiring  rendezvous  for  all  Battersea 
members.  On  a  certain  occasion  when  the  hall 
was  full,  I  took  the  opportunity  to  urge  upon  the 
branch  the  desirability  of  dealing  more  specifically 
with  the  eight-hours  question,  as  whatever  else 
might  be  done,  this  would  prove  of  permanent 
as  well  as  immediate  value.  I  stated  that  it  was 
the  practice  for  the  recognised  spokesmen  of  the 
S.D.F.  to  make  incidental  reference  to  the  reduction 
of  hours,  complained  that  no  definite  steps  were 
taken  to  force  the  matter  to  the  front — and  more 
on  similar  lines.  As  I  have  said,  the  hall  was  full, 
crowded  indeed,  and  John  Burns  rose  immediately 
I  sat  down.  He  at  once  expressed  entire  disap- 
proval of  what  I  proposed.  He  declared  the  time 
had  passed  for  such  trivial  reforms  as  the  eight- 
hour  day,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was 
included  among  the  palliative  proposals  of  the 
S.D.F.  Amid  loud  cheers  he  declared  that  the 
capitalist  system  was  on  its  last  legs,  and  that  it 
was  our  duty  to  prepare  at  once  to  seize  the  whole 
of  the  means  of  production  and  wipe  out  the 
capitalists  altogether.  This  received  thunderous 
applause.  The  next  speaker  was  John  Ward,  the 
present  Colonel  John  Ward,  M.P.  He  followed  on 
lines  exactly  like  Burns,  but  if  possible  more 
revolutionary.  He  was  ready  to  take  action  for 
a  physical-force  overthrow,  and  certainly  was  not 
prepared  to  spend  time  over  anything  so  paltry 
as  an  eight-hour  day.  When  the  vote  was  taken, 
the  attitude  of  Burns  and  Ward  was  endorsed  by 
an  overwhelming  majority.  That  was  thirty-five 
years  ago.  Naturally  it  has  been  a  matter  of 
considerable  interest  to  me  to  observe  events 
during  this  period  ! 

As  the  result  of  the  decision  of  the  S.D.F.  branch 
not  to  give  special  attention  to  the  eight-hours 
question,  a  group  of  us  who  held  this  to  be  necessary 
decided    that,    while    remaining    active    members 
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of  the  branch,  we  would  independently  form  an 
"  Eight-hours  League,"  and  this  was  done.  It 
was  necessary  to  shape  a  definite  course,  and  to 
hold  meetings  dealing  specially  with  the  question 
of  reduction  of  hours,  and  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
trade-union  branches  of  London.  Amongst  other 
prominent  personages  who  became  identified  with 
the  league  was  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham,  M.P. 
He  had  recently  been  returned  as  the  member 
for  North-West  Lanark.  His  maiden  speech  in 
Parliament  attracted  much  attention,  and  we  lost 
no  time  in  securing  his  adhesion  and  his  advocacy. 
Our  chief  task  was  to  communicate  with  trade- 
union  branches,  offering  to  send  one  or  more 
speakers  to  address  the  branch  on  the  eight-hour 
day.  This  proved  a  great  success,  and  after  many 
branches  had  been  visited,  a  conference  of  London 
trade  unionists  was  specially  convened  at  Brick- 
layers' Hall,  Southwark  Bridge  Road,  to  discuss 
their  attitude  towards  the  eight-hour  day.  Over 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  delegates  to  this  conference 
voted  in  favour  of  the  proposal.  This  was  the 
first  time  that  such  a  conference  had  been  held, 
and  henceforward  the  London  trade-union  move- 
ment was  correctly  classed  as  favourable  to  the 
eight-hour  day. 

The  S.D.F.  persistently  kept  up  an  agitation  on 
behalf  of  the  unemployed.  It  was  made  the  chief 
subject  in  all  the  propagandist  speeches,  much 
correspondence  took  place  in  the  press,  etc.,  and, 
as  Lord  Mayor's  Day  approached  (November  9th, 
1886),  the  S.D.F.  issued  a  manifesto  calling  upon 
the  unemployed  to  demonstrate  in  their  thousands, 
and  to  follow  the  Lord  Mayor's  procession  through 
the  City.  The  next  day  there  were  enormous 
posters  on  the  hoardings,  directing  attention  to 
the  doings  of  the  S.D.F.,  and  declaring  that  no 
procession  other  than  the  officially  recognised 
Lord  Mayor's  procession  would  be  allowed  on  the 
line  of  route.     The  proclamation  was  signed  by 
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Sir  Charles  Warren,  Chief  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police.  At  a  council  meeting  of  the  S.D.F.  the 
subject  was  discussed  at  great  length,  and  it  was 
decided  to  call  for  a  mass  meeting  of  the  unem- 
ployed instead  of  a  procession.  A  new  manifesto 
was  issued,  sajdng  :  "  Trafalgar  Square  not  being 
on  the  '  line  of  route,'  we  call  on  the  unemployed 
to  assemble  there,"  etc.  This  was  issued  on 
November  8th,  the  eve  of  the  great  day.  During 
the  night  Sir  Charles  Warren  had  a  fresh  lot  of 
eight-foot  posters  put  up,  forbidding  any  procession 
or  meeting  or  display  of  placards  or  banners,  or 
speechifying  in  Trafalgar  Square  or  in  any  other 
street  or  thoroughfare  adjacent  to  the  procession. 
So  matters  were  really  interesting.  A  rapidly 
convened  meeting  of  the  council  was  held  that 
morning  near  Trafalgar  Square,  A  plan  of  action 
was  decided  upon,  and  various  comrades  were 
selected,  with  their  ov/n  full  approval,  to  participate 
and  to  be  in  readiness  for  all  eventualities.  At  that 
time  Mr.  John  Ward  was  a  militant  member  of  the 
S.D.F.,  ever  ready  to  take  his  share  of  responsi- 
bihty.  It  was  part  of  my  accepted  task  to  stand 
quietly  as  an  observer  on  the  west  side  of  Trafalgar 
Square,  and  to  receive  and  pass  on  any  important 
message  as  to  police  manoeuvres,  etc.  The  police 
had  by  this  time  entirely  surrounded  the  Square, 
and  on  the  upper  level  in  front  of  the  National 
Gallery  there  was  a  double  row  of  police.  Just  as 
it  reached  the  stage  when  everything  appeared  to 
be  passing  off  very  tamely,  several  S.D.F.  men, 
headed  by  John  Ward,  made  an  attempt  to  pass 
through  the  police  ranks.  This,  of  course,  caused 
a  diversion.  The  arrest  of  John  Ward  monopoUsed 
the  attention  of  the  police,  and  inside  of  one  minute 
some  hundreds  of  us  that  were  near  to  the  spot 
walked  past  the  police  into  the  Square,  a  few  of  us 
mounted  the  plinth  of  the  Nelson  Column.  Here, 
Mr.  George  Bateman  (for  many  years  now  closely 
connected   ^vith  the  "Daily  Chronicle"),  acted  as 
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chairman,  made  a  short  speech,  and  called  on 
myself.  I  re^dewed  the  situation,  telling  why  such 
action  was  taken,  and  dealt  with  the  S.D.F.  pro- 
posals for  the  relief  of  unemployment.  After 
discussing  the  economic  remedy,  I  recited  some 
verses  from  Shelley.  By  this  time  the  Square  was 
filled  with  a  lively  but  quite  orderly  mass.  Several 
other  speakers  followed,  and  the  resolution  was 
duly  submitted  and  carried  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm.  Then  there  was  a  call  that  the  Horse 
Guards  were  coming,  and  a  couple  of  minutes  after 
the  resolution  had  been  voted  the  mounted  Guards 
came  along  and  trotted  their  horses  through  and 
round  about  the  Square  to  disperse  the  crowd.  But 
the  crowd  had  already  largely  responded  to  a  cry 
of  "  Now  for  Hyde  Park,"  which  was  shouted  out 
immediately  on  the  resolution  having  been  carried. 
To  Hyde  Park  the  crowd  marched,  and  a  meeting 
was  held  there.  I  did  not  go  to  the  park,  but, 
learning  that  John  Ward  had  been  taken  to  the 
King  Street  Police  Station,  I  made  for  that  spot  to 
see  how  matters  were  developing.  During  the 
evening.  Ward  was  set  free,  and  we  re-united  at 
Battersea.  Here,  John  Ward  became  a  regular 
drill  sergeant,  preparing  the  comrades  for  possible 
physical-force  eventualities. 

About  the  same  time,  the  S.D.F.  organised  a  very 
successful  demonstration  in  Trafalgar  Square  on 
the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  fourteen  trade-union 
delegates  sent  to  London  by  the  Municipal  Council 
of  Paris.  In  addition  to  open-air  gatherings  and 
indoor  meetings,  there  was  given  in  honour  of  the 
French  delegation  a  public  banquet  as  a  climax  to 
the  visit.  The  speeches  naturally  dealt  chiefly  with 
the  desirability  of  closer  international  relationships. 
For  me  it  was  quite  an  eventful  year,  and  I  found 
scope  at  the  street  corners,  public  parks,  and  many 
indoor  meetings,  for  the  advocacy  of  the 
principles  I  had  come  to  appreciate  with  whole- 
souled  fervour. 
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Early  in  1887  I  was  out  of  employment,  and,  as 
I  was  becoming  somewhat  notorious,  it  was  not  easy 
to  get  a  new  job.  A  strike  had  been  entered  upon 
in  the  coal-field  of  Northumberland.  It  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Northumberland  Miners'  Union,  and 
affected  all  the  mines  in  the  county.  I  was  asked 
by  the  S.D.F.  to  go  to  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  to 
report  as  to  whether  the  prospect  was  favourable 
for  educational  work.  I  agreed  to  go,  and  went. 
I  reported  that  there  was  a  grand  opportunity  for 
propaganda  work  amongst  the  miners,  and  that 
I  should  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  audiences. 
I  commenced  operations,  and  remained  in 
Northumberland  and  Durham  all  that  year. 
Every  Sunday  evening  I  addressed  large  audiences 
at  the  Cattle  Market,  Newcastle  ;  every  Wednesday 
I  also  had  a  meeting  in  Newcastle.  On  Sunday 
mornings  I  addressed  meetings  at  the  Quay  Side, 
and  on  other  days  of  the  week  in  some  mining  town 
or  village  in  Northumberland  or  Durham.  The 
progress  of  the  dispute  showed  clearly  that  the 
methods  of  organisation  were  unfavourable  to  the 
solidarity  of  the  miners.  The  Northumberland 
Miners'  Association  included  the  miners  and  others 
at  the  pits  on  the  north  side  of  the  River  Tyne; 
the  Durham  Miners'  Association  catered  for  the 
men  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tyne  ;  but  the 
utmost  goodwill  prevailed  and  friendship  existed 
between  the  officials  and  the  men  of  the  two 
unions.  While  the  whole  of  the  Northumberland 
men  were  out  resisting  the  employers,  the  Durham 
men  sent  messages  of  congratulation,  and  also 
substantial  contributions  to  the  dispute  funds  ;  but 
they  did  not  cease  work  to  make  common  cause. 
They  saw  nothing  TVTong  in  even  supplying  the 
customers  of  the  Northumberland  men,  and  thus 
contributing  largely  to  bring  about  the  latter's 
ultimate  defeat.  This  taught  a  lesson.  Hence- 
forward it  was  recognised  that  a  closer  relationship 
must  be  established  between  the  miners  of  these 
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i  two  northern  counties.  Furthermore,  efforts  were 
made  that  later  on  resulted  in  the  whole  of  the 

I  miners  of  Britain  being  incorporated  into  the 
Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain. 

It  was  during  this  year,  'eighty-seven,  that  I  was 
requested  to  visit  Dundee,  and  give  a  series  of 
addresses  there.  I  did  so,  and  my  visit  was 
considered  a  success. 

When  the  Northumberland  men's  dispute  was 
over,  and  I  sought  to  obtain  employment  at  the 
engine  shops  on  the  Tyne,  I  found  the  task  far  from 
easy.  I  did  start  at  the  North-Eastern  Engineering 
Works,  Wallsend.  Everything  went  on  all  right 
for  about  four  days,  when  pay-day  came  on  the 
Friday.  I  was  then  told  that  "  the  whole  of  my 
time  would  be  in."  This  meaning,  "  no  time  kept 
in  hand  "■ — in  a  word,  discharge.  I  went  to  the 
foreman  and  asked  for  a  reason.  His  reply  was  : 
"  I  am  carrying  out  instructions.  When  I  started 
you  earher  in  the  week,  I  didn't  know  your  name, 
and  didn't  ask  for  it,  but  I  was  soon  told  that  I  had 
started  Tom  Mann.  It's  not  my  doing  that  you  are 
stopped.     It  is  from  the  office." 

I  had  a  similar  experience  the  next  week  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  when  I  started  at  Clarke 
Chapman's,  and  after  three  days  was  stopped  in  a 
similar  way.  Economic  pressure  was  pretty  strong 
at  this  time.  I  had  a  fairly  good  collection  of  books, 
a  violin,  and  a  telescope.  All  had  to  go  to  obtain 
necessaries.  It  was,  however,  an  intensely 
interesting  experience  I  had  on  the  Tyne.  Many 
public  debates,  many  outdoor  meetings,  organising 
the  unemployed,  making  demands  on  their  behalf, 
pressing  questions  on  the  Municipal  Council  to 
obtain  relief  measures,  etc.  As  part  of  the  pro- 
pagandist effort,  coupled  with  an  earnest  attempt 
to  get  something  done  for  the  unemployed,  we 
organised  a  Church  Parade  on  a  Sunday  morning, 
and  announced  we  would  march  from  the  Quay 
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Side  to  St.  Nicholas'  Cathedral  Church.  I  was 
speaking  from  the  base  of  the  big  crane  prior  to 
the  audience  lining  up  four  abreast  for  the  march 
to  church.  I  had  a  small  red  flag  easily  handled, 
and  while  I  was  addressing  the  crowd,  and  stating 
what  the  arrangements  were,  describing  the  route 
we  would  take,  and  so  on,  I  saw  the  Mayor, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Browne,  of  engineering  fame — 
afterwards  Sir  Benjamin — in  company  with  the 
Superintendent  of  Police,  walk  up  to  the  edge  of 
the  crowd,  and  stand  there  listening.  I  thought 
"  Hello  !  this  looks  like  forbidding  the  march." 
I  ignored  them,  finished  my  speech,  jumped  off  the 
pedestal,  lined  up  the  men  for  marching.  As  we 
were  about  to  start  the  Mayor  approached  me,  and 
spoke  in  quite  friendly  terms,  saying  that  he  would 
walk  to  church  with  us  if  we  had  no  objection  ; 
and  he  did. 

Already  our  proposals  for  dealing  with  unemploy- 
ment were  before  the  council,  and  apparently  the 
Mayor  had  decided  to  see  for  himself  what  the 
unemployed  looked  like.  One  of  these  proposals 
was  the  planting  of  trees  around  the  town  moor, 
which  at  that  time  was  very  plain  and  bare. 
At  the  council  meeting  a  few  days  later,  the  Mayor 
made  a  very  sympathetic  speech  respecting  the 
necessity  for  action  to  provide  for  the  unemployed, 
and  advised  that  several  of  the  proposals  our 
committee  had  made  should  be  acted  upon, 
including  the  one  for  the  planting  of  trees  around 
the  town  moor.  This  was  agreed  to  and  carried 
out.  These  trees  are  now  a  genuine  ornament  and 
valuable  asset  to  Newcastle,  with  thirty-five  years' 
growth.  But  the  unemployed  problem  is  not  yet 
solved.  Unemployment  is  as  rife  in  1923  as  it 
was  in  1887,  when  the  shipbuilding  trades  had 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their  members  out  of  work. 

Early  in  1888  there  was  a  strike  of  engineers  at 
several  of  the  principal  firms  in  Bolton,  Lancashire. 
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While  this  was  on  I  was  requested  to  visit  Bolton, 
and  did  so.  Before  I  left,  the  Social  Democrats  of 
that  town  requested  me  to  take  up  my  residence 
there  and  help  on  the  movement  in  Lancashire. 
I  did  so  ;  and  in  this,  to  me  new  area,  I  found  scope 
for  effective  propaganda.  I  usually  spoke  from  the 
Bolton  Town  Hall  steps  twice  a  week ;  and 
I  regularly  visited  Bury,  Rochdale,  Blackburn,  and 
Darwen. 

One  of  the  active  young  men  of  that  time, 
Councillor  Chas.  A.  Glyde,  was  subsequently  a 
member  for  many  years  of  the  Borough  Council  of 
Bradford,  Yorkshire,  and  secretary  of  the  Bradford 
branch  of  the  National  Union  of  General  Workers. 
In  that  capacity  he  issued  the  "  Socialist  Van- 
guard "  for  a  number  of  years.  Not  long  before 
his  death,  on  August  25th,  1923,  he  published 
a  series  of  articles  entitled  "  Thirty  Years'  Reminis- 
cences in  the  Socialist  Movement."  One  of  these 
was  devoted  to  the  time  I  am  now  dealing  with. 
It  is  written  in  his  usual  racy  style.     He  says  : 

Tom  Mann  was  invited  by  the  branch  (S.D.F.)  to  come 
to  Bolton  as  organiser,  and  agreed.  A  shop  in  one  of 
the  main  streets  was  stocked  with  tobacco,  newspapers, 
etc.,  and  he  was  installed  as  manager.  Tom  drew  very 
large  crowds  to  the  Town  Hall  Square.  Street  corner 
and  propaganda  meetings  were  held  in  the  surrounding 
towns  and  villages.  His  fiery  speeches  were  marvels  of 
eloquence  and  power.  I  was  always  with  him,  pushing 
the  literature  while  he  did  the  speechifying.  The 
authorities  got  alarmed  with  the  results  of  his  brilliant 
burning  eloquence,  and  his  name  was  taken  by  the  police 
authorities  with  a  view  to  prosecution  for  creating  an 
obstruction  on  the  Town  Hall  Square.  It  was  also 
alleged  that  the  meetings  interfered  with  the  clerks  in 
the  Town  Hall  when  working  overtime. 

Tom  stoutly  stood  to  his  guns,  he  never  flinched,  his 
crowds  grew  to  enormous  dimensions,  his  popularity 
increased,  his  name  was  taken  night  after  night  by  the 
police,  he  never  wavered,  although  he  knew  that  he  was 
hampered  by  his  family  of  little  chicks.  He  won  the 
right  of  free  speech  hands  down,  the  opposition  of  the 
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police  and  Corporation  collapsed,  they  dared  not 
prosecute  him,  he  never  received  a  summons,  he 
vindicated  and  won  the  right  of  public  meetings  on  the 
TowTi  Hall  steps,  which  I  believe  has  not  been  interfered 
with  since. 

He  started  an  economics  class  of  which  I  was  a  member, 
and  under  his  leadership  tlie  branch  made  splendid 
progress.  An  agitation  sprung  up  in  the  town  for  the 
Sunday  opening  of  the  Public  Library  and  reading  room. 
Tom  was  one  of  its  foremost  supporters.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  clergy  and  Nonconformist  parsons,  and  the 
church  and  chapel  people  opposed  the  proposal.  A 
public  meeting  was  called  in  the  Temperance  Hall,  the 
largest  meeting  place  in  the  town,  by  those  who  were 
opposed  to  opening.  Tom  and  a  small  band  of  S.D.F.ers 
attended  for  the  purpose  of  moving  an  amendment. 
The  chairman  was  a  local  landowner,  named  Ainsworth, 
and  when  Tom  rose  to  move  his  amendment  on  behalf 
of  the  Socialists,  he  was  received  with  howls  of  derision 
and  jeers  by  the  large  crowd  of  members  of  chapels  and 
churches,  but  he  stood  his  ground,  and  eventually  the 
chairman  invited  him  on  to  the  platform.  The  principal 
argument  used  by  those  who  opposed  was  that  it  would 
cause  attendants  to  be  on  duty  on  Sundays,  but  when 
Mann  pointed  out  that  the  coachman  for  the  chairman 
of  the  meeting  did  more  work  on  a  Sunday  than  any 
other  day  in  the  week,  the  Nonconformists  and  church 
people  met  him  with  a  storm  of  booing.  Our  amendment 
was  defeated  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  when  I 
raised  my  hands  in  favour  a  young  churchman  spat  on 
them,  a  typical  example  of  religious  intolerance,  bigotry 
and  anti-fair  play.  However,  the  following  week  a  very 
large  meeting  was  held  in  the  same  hall  in  favour  of 
Sunday  opening,  with  the  Vicar  of  Bolton  (Canon 
Atkinson)  in  the  chair,  he  being  the  only  prominent 
churchman  in  favour,  and  all  the  chapel  people  held 
aloof. 

In  1889  the  great  strike  for  the  docker's  "  tanner  "  per 
hour  broke  out  in  London,  and  B.  Tillett  sent  for  Tom 
to  assist  him  and  John  Bums.  The  strike  was  won  and 
the  trio  became  famous  everywhere  where  the  English 
language  was  spoken. 

Tom  Mann  at  the  time  he  was  in  Bolton  was  in  his 
prime.  He  was  well  grounded  in  Socialism  and 
economics.  He  was  one  of  the  best  speakers  I  have 
known.     Of  medium  height,  well  built,  with  black  hair, 
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and  with  the  first  word  uttered  he  gripped  his  audience 
and  kept  them  spell-bound  until  the  end.  He  had  a 
thorough  command  of  language,  and  he  sent  forth  his 
arguments  in  rasp-like  incisive  sentences  which  greatly 
impressed  his  auditors  and  carried  conviction  to  their 
minds.  During  his  stay  in  Bolton  I  was  his  towel 
carrier,  bottle  holder,  and  sponger  down,  and  he  has 
never  forgotten  his  humble  follower  of  bygone  days. 
He  has  made  mistakes,  let  him  who  has  not,  cast  the 
first  stone,  but  he  has  been  as  true  as  steel.  He  has 
always  tried  to  assist  the  bottom  dog,  the  unskilled 
and  semi-skilled  worker,  as  is  proved  by  his  services  to 
the  dock  labourer,  and  his  connection  with  the  Workers' 
Union  as  one  of  its  founders.  He  has  adopted  new 
methods  and  new  ideas,  always  with  a  view  to  the  better- 
ment of  his  class,  and  to  obtain  for  them  a  share  of  the 
good  things  of  life.  I  raise  my  hat  to  this  great  tribune 
of  the  workers,  who  has  always  followed  the  dictates 
of  his  conscience  and  brain  whatever  the  consequences. 
All  his  talents  and  abilities  have  always  been  at  the 
service  of  his  class. 

It  was  one  of  the  rules  of  the  A.S.E.  that  members 
should,  as  far  as  practicable,  belong  to  a  branch 
near  to  where  they  resided.  On  leaving  Newcastle, 
therefore,  I  joined  one  of  the  Bolton  branches. 
In  November  of  this  year,  1888,  an  International 
Conference  was  called  in  London,  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress, 
and  I  was  sent  as  delegate  by  the  Bolton  engineers, 
with  the  endorsement  of  the  Social  Democrats. 
It  was  my  first  congress  of  the  kind.  Substantially 
it  was  a  congress  of  trade  unionists,  though 
amongst  the  delegates  were  a  number  of  well-known 
Socialists,  including  Mrs.  Besant,  John  Burns,  and 
Keir  Hardie.  Owing  to  some  bunghng  in  the 
invitations  or  credentials,  no  Germans  or  Austrians 
were  present ;  the  British  were  in  the  majority, 
with  seventy-nine  delegates.  France  sent  eighteen, 
Belgium  ten  (including  Anseele),  Denmark  two, 
Italy  one.  The  conference  was  held  in  Newman 
Hall,  Oxford  Street,  London.  No  decisions  of  vital 
import   were   arrived   at.     I   was   responsible   for 
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a  resolution  dealing  with  unemployment,  and  was 
vigorously  supported  by  Mr.  William  Parnell,  of 
the  West  End  branch  of  the  Furniture  Trades' 
Union,  one  of  the  best  men  of  the  time  in  the  trade- 
union  world.  How  the  voting  went  I  forget, 
but  I  have  a  feehng  that  the  conveners  of  the 
congress  were  doing  their  best  to  prevent  any 
success  on  Socialist  lines.  The  chairman  was 
George  Shipton,  at  that  time  secretary  of  the 
London  Trades  Council,  supported  by  Henry 
Broadhurst,  M.P.,  who  had  for  long  been  officially 
connected  with  the  Stone  Masons'  Union.  Thomas 
Burt  of  the  Northumberland  Miners  and  Charles 
Fenwick  of  the  same  organisation,  both  M.P.'s, 
also  Wilham  iVbraham,  M.P.  (Mabon)  of  the 
South  Wales  Miners.  I  knew  Keir  Hardie  pretty 
well,  as  I  had  earlier  in  the  same  year  put  in  a  couple 
of  weeks  at  electioneering  work  with  him  when  he 
stood  as  Labour  candidate  for  Mid-Lanark.  I  had 
opportunities  of  getting  into  close  contact  with  the 
dour  side  of  a  certain  type  of  Scotsman  amongst 
the  electorate,  also  I  came  to  know  their  fanatical 
devotion  to  the  Liberal  Party.  Keir  Hardie  polled 
617  votes.  In  after  years  I  became  a  close  fellow- 
worker  with  Keir  Hardie,  and  our  relations  were 
always  harmonious.  Another  man  who  later 
became  w^orld-famous,  and  who  was  one  of  Hardie's 
chief  workers  at  that  Mid-Lanark  election,  was 
Bob  Smillie,  one  of  the  finest  men  in  the  Labour 
movement.  Two  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Smillie  was 
reported  to  be  seriously  ill,  I  wrote  of  him  as 
follows,  in  the  columns  of  the  "  Engineers' 
Journal  "  : 

I  have  known  Robert  Smillie  for  over  thirty  years, 
since  the  early  days  of  the  attempts  to  run  Labour 
candidates  for  Parliamentary  elections.  When  Keir 
Hardie  contested  Mid-Lanark  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  Bob  Smillie  was  one  of  the  most  energetic  and 
capable  fighters,  and  never  a  year  has  passed  over  his 
head  in  all  the  time  since  then  but  Bob  has  been  right  in 
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the  forefront  of  the  militant  working-class  movement. 
Although  Bob  has  spent  so  much  of  his  life  in  Scotland, 
he  is  really  a  Belfast  man,  and  a  most  genial  and  lovable 
man  at  that. 

Brother  Bob  has  known  every  phase  of  working-class 
struggle,  and  early  in  life  realised  the  necessity  for 
industrial  organisation.  He  knew  by  continuous  personal 
contact  with  the  hardships  of  mining  life  that  there  was 
no  hope  for  betterment  imless  the  miners  could  learn  to 
organise  and  to  consolidate  with  all  other  miners  through- 
out the  country.  Never  has  a  man  worked  more  faith- 
fully, more  consistently,  or  successfully.  He  has  lived 
to  see  the  miners  become  organised  equal  to  any  body 
of  men  in  any  industry,  to  obtain  influence  in  the 
community,  to  compel  respectful  consideration  in  the 
chief  councils  of  the  nation,  and,  what  is  more  pleasing 
to  him,  to  have  obtained  substantial  reductions  of 
working  hours  and  increases  in  pay. 

Mr.  Smillie  has  consistently  remained  an  advocate  of 
nationalisation,  presumably  believing  that  if  the  personnel 
of  Parliament  could  be  changed  and  the  machinery  of 
Government  democratised  that  public  ownership  of  the 
right  kind  would  follow,  and  in  any  case  Smillie  has 
stood  for  public  ownership  by  legislation,  and  apparently 
he  still  has  faith  in  the  good  results  likely  to  follow 
nationalisation . 

It  is  necessary  to  make  this  clear  to  those  who  wish 
to  understand  Bob  Smillie  and  his  policy.  The  capitalist 
press  has  in  recent  years  referred  to  him  as  an  out-and- 
out  devotee  of  direct  action.  This  is  very  far  from 
correct.  Bob  is  not  and  never  has  been,  a  direct  actionist 
in  the  sense  implied,  which  means  that  one  resorts  to 
trade-union  or  industrial-union  methods  to  achieve 
economic  changes,  having  no  belief  in  the  necessity  for, 
or  the  efficacy  of,  parliamentary  action  through  and  by 
the  machinery  of  State. 

Mr.  Smillie  simply  recognised  that  in  order  to  command 
any  attention  in  Parliament  it  was  necessary  to  possess 
industrial  power,  and  to  have  the  intelligence  and 
courage  to  dare  to  use  it  as  occasion  required  to  force 
the  position,  but  Robert  was  all  through  a  parlia- 
mentarian. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  Bob  to  attribute  to  him  the 
attitude  of  mind  of  the  thorough-going  direct  actionist, 
and  indeed  it  is  preposterous  to  think  that  one  who  had 
no   belief  in   the   parliamentary   institutions   would   be 
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identified  with  the  formation  of  a  programme  whose 
chief  item  was  nationalisation. 

Elsewhere  I  propose  to  discuss  this  and  kindred 
questions.  Here  I  simply  want  to  pay  my  full  meed  of 
praise  to  a  splendid  character,  a  clean  man,  a  straight 
man,  a  reliable  man,  and  a  first-rate  comrade  in 
humanity's  cause. 

.  .  .  He  is  loved  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  he  lives 
in  the  hearts  of  not  only  the  Scottish  miners,  but  also  of 
a  very  large  percentage  of  all  the  workers  throughout 
the  British  Isles.  May  he  ...  .  live  to  see  increasing 
thousands  of  young  men  he  has  helped  to  educate  and 
inspire  participate  in  the  great  work  for  the  uplift  of  the 
workers  in  all  lands. 

Good  luck  and  long  life  to  you,  Bob  ;  lang  may  your 
lum  reek. 


While  attending  the  International  Conference 
already  described,  I  learned  that  Sir  John  Lubbock 
(afterwards  Lord  Avebury)  had  successfully  piloted 
a  measure  through  Parliament  stipulating  that 
no  person  under  eighteen  years  of  age  might 
work  for  more  than  seventy-four  hours  a  week 
including  meal  times  ;  but  since  no  inspectors 
were  appointed  to  see  that  the  Act  was  complied 
with,  it  remained  practically  a  dead  letter.  The 
Act  also  provided  that  the  regulations  embodied 
in  it  were  to  be  exhibited  in  a  conspicuous  place, 
where  the  young  persons  could  see  them.  A 
voluntary  committee  was  formed  to  see  that 
the  measure  was  enforced.  This  body  decided 
to  appoint  a  voluntary  inspector,  until  such  time 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Act  could  be  carried 
putting  the  responsibility  definitely  upon  a  public 
official.  I  was  asked  if  I  would  come  to  London 
and  serve  as  inspector,  looking  up  cases,  taking 
out  summonses,  and  conducting  the  cases  in 
court  when  there  were  no  complications.  A 
barrister  who  was  friendly  to  the  work  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Thomas  Sutherst  (went  down  in 
the  "  Lusitania  "),  would  be  ready  to  advise  and 
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help  when  expert  assistance  was  required.  I 
accepted  the  proposal,  which  necessitated  my 
returning  to  London  early  in  1889.  I  was  given 
a  free  hand  as  to  the  use  of  my  leisure  time. 

I  soon  obtained  evidence  of  violations  of  the 
measure,  applied  for  summonses,  and  secured 
convictions,  thus  enforcing  compliance  with  the 
Act  to  the  limited  extent  within  which  I  was  able 
to  operate.  These  cases  I  regularly  reported  in 
the  columns  of  the  "  Labour  Elector,"  a  weekly 
paper  run  by  Mr.  Champion. 

I  had  already  been  closely  associated  with  the 
paper,  which  was  written  very  smartly,  and 
delighted  in  exposing  those  employers  who  posed 
as  benefactors,  and  made  fortunes  out  of  the 
low-paid  workers. 

One  special  case  to  which  attention  was  drawn 
in  this  way  was  that  of  a  large  firm  of  chemical 
manufacturers.  The  head  of  the  firm  was  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  being  reputed  to  be  an 
advanced  Radical  and  a  keen  sympathiser  with 
the  poor. 

Information  reached  the  "  Labour  Elector  "  that 
the  conditions  of  work  in  many  departments  at  the 
establishment  referred  to  were,  in  some  cases, 
exceedingly  fatiguing,  and  in  others  very  dangerous. 
There  was  the  milk  of  lime  department,  known  to 
the  men  as  "  Milky  Lime."  The  duties  involved 
were  that  a  man  should  push  a  heavy  iron  wheel- 
barrow to  a  furnace  where  it  was  loaded  with 
red  hot  lime  ;  thence  along  planks  up  to  a  big 
tank,  into  which  the  barrow-load  was  tipped ; 
then  back  to  the  furnace  ;  and  so  on  for  a  twelve- 
hour  shift. 

In  another  department  the  effects  of  the  alkali 
were  such  that  a  strong  young  man  getting  work 
there  would  soon  show  signs  of  the  bad  effects 
upon  his  system.  A  dark  man's  hair  would  turn  a 
deadly  dull,  lifeless  brown,  his  gums  would  gradu- 
ally but  surely  grow  black,  his  teeth  would  drop 
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out  one  bv  one,  until  some  of  the  men  would  not 
have  a  tooth  left. 

In  yet  another  department  a  "  muzzle  "  had 
to  be  worn.  This  was  in  the  soda-ash  chamber, 
where  no  man  could  freely  inhale  without  being 
"  gassed,"  that  is,  overcome  by  the  powerful 
fumes,  taking  time  to  come  round  and  requiring 
restoratives.  So  the  method  of  work  was,  first 
to  get  a  length  of  thick  flannel,  some  four  or  five 
feet  long,  and  about  five  or  six  inches  wide.  This 
was  placed  one  end  over  the  mouth,  the  edge 
close  up  against  the  nostrils,  and  folded  to  and 
fro  until  the  whole  length  formed  a  pad  covering 
the  mouth  with  an  inch-thick  material,  and  with 
strong  cord  tied  over  the  head  and  under  the  chin, 
thus  keeping  the  "  muzzle  "  tight  over  the  mouth 
and  nostrils,  so  that  no  breath  could  be  drawn 
except  through  all  these  folds  of  flannel.  The 
object  was,  of  course,  to  filter  the  poison-laden 
atmosphere  of  the  soda  chamber.  This  apparatus 
alone  made  it  difficult  to  breathe  ;  but  in  addition, 
the  workman  had  to  grease  the  parts  of  the  cheeks 
not  covered  by  the  flannel,  to  wear  large  goggles 
to  protect  the  eyes,  to  don  a  paper  hat,  and,  in 
this  complicated  rig-out,  to  shovel  the  soda  ash. 
Two  minutes  was  the  limit  of  time  a  practised 
shoveller  could  work  before  putting  his  head 
out  of  the  chamber  to  inhale  better  air  ;  if  by  any 
chance  the  flannel  was  knocked  off,  or  was  loose 
enough  to  permit  the  unfiltered  dusty  air  of  the 
chamber  to  reach  the  nostrils  or  mouth,  then  the 
man  was  "  gassed  ". 

At  this  time  the  company's  balance  sheets 
showed  that  debenture-holders  were  receiving  the 
usual  interest,  while  the  ordinary  shareholders — 
I  am  writing  from  memory  after  this  lapse  of 
years,  but  the  details  are  still  firmly  impressed 
on  my  mind — received  forty-nine  per  cent.  The 
workmen,  under  the  conditions  I  have  described 
worked  twelve-hour  shifts. 
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I  should  explain  that  the  "  process  men  " — to 
use  the  local  term— worked  twelve-hour  shifts  ; 
the  mechanics,  such  as  engineers,  carpenters, 
plumbers,  etc.,  worked  the  customary  nine-hour 
day,  also  the  labourers  in  the  same  departments  ; 
but  the  others,  all  those  actually  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  chemicals,  not  only  were 
on  twelve-hour  shifts,  but  seven  shifts  a  week 
at  that  !  The  machinery  ran  day  and  night, 
continuously.  If  a  breakage  took  place,  it  was 
so  arranged  that  the  part  could  be  disconnected 
and  repaired  without  a  general  stoppage.  The 
average  hours,  therefore,  were  eighty -four  a  week — 
seven  times  twelve  ;  but  in  order  to  change  the 
men  to  alternate  weeks  of  days  and  nights,  the 
hours  were  regulated  as  follows  :  The  day  shift 
began  on  Monday  morning  at  six  o'clock,  and 
these  men  continued  till  five  in  the  evening,  without 
any  stop  for  meals.  Then  the  night  shift  men  took 
up  duty,  and  continued  at  work  till  six  the  next 
morning,  or  thirteen  hours  continuous  work  with- 
out stoppage  for  meals  ;  thus  making  in  five  shifts 
from  Monday  evening  till  Saturday  morning,  sixty- 
five  hours  work.  The  same  men  who  left  work  at 
six  on  Saturday  morning  returned  to  work  at  two 
o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  commenced 
a  shift  of  seventeen  hours  consecutive  work,  till 
seven  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  thus  making  a 
total  of  eight-two  hours  for  the  week. 

The  day-shift  men  who  worked  eleven  hours  each 
day  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday,  worked  only  eight  hours  on  Saturday, 
leaving  work  at  two  o'clock,  so  far  having  made 
sixty-three  hours,  but  these  men  relieved  their 
mates  on  Sunday  morning  at  seven  o'clock,  and 
commenced  a  twenty-three  hour  shift,  till  six 
o'clock  on  the  Monday  morning,  thus  making  a 
week  of  eighty-six  hours  for  the  week. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  men  did  not 
get  any  food  on  these  long  shifts  ;  I  mean  that  each 
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man  was  continuously  at  his  work  the  whole  of  the 
time.  At  intervals  one  man  would  be  responsible 
for  his  own  work  and  that  of  his  mate,  while  the 
latter  had  a  snack  ;  but  the  mill  went  on  un- 
ceasingly, grinding  away  at  top  speed. 
Mr.  Champion,  as  editor  of  the  "  Labour  Elector  " 
received  a  great  deal  of  information  respecting 
these  working  conditions,  and  had  published  much 
of  it,  when  a  writ  was  served  by  a  firm  of  solicitors, 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  chemical  works,  demanding 
an  apology,  and  claiming — I  think  it  was — £5,000 
damages.  The  next  issue  of  the  "  Labour 
Elector "  contained  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  no  apology  would  be  given,  and  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  editor  to  continue  the  system- 
atic issue  of  statements  concerning  the  conditions 
of  labour,  until  the  hours  were  reduced  by  one- 
third,  giving  three  shifts  of  men  instead  of  two, 
without  reduction  of  wages.  Being  in  touch  with 
trade  unionists  who  could  advise  me  as  to  the  best 
course  to  take,  in  order  to  get  work  under  conditions 
that  would  enable  me  to  substantiate  the  informa- 
tion, I  decided  to  apply  for  a  job  as  labourer,  and 
dressed  the  part.  Since  caution  was  necessary, 
I  adopted  the  name  of  "  Joe  Miller."  I  learned 
the  customary  time  and  place  of  taking  on,  etc., 
and  applied.  The  second  morning  I  was  started 
as  a  general  labourer,  and  put  with  a  gang 
emptying  trucks  of  slack.  I  was  not  on  the 
"  process  "  but  on  general  works,  so  I  was  liable 
to  be  moved  about  to  any  rough  job  ;  also,  I  had 
meal  hours.  I  was  "  posted  "  as  to  what  depart- 
ments to  take  stock  of,  etc.,  and  in  about  ten  days 
I  had  all  the  confirmatory  detail  required.  Just 
at  this  time  a  public  meeting  was  advertised  a  few 
miles  distant,  chiefly  political  in  character,  really 
to  serve  the  political  interests  of  the  head  of  the 
firm.  I  had  now  left  the  firm  as  an  employee,  and 
attended  the  meeting  where  eulogies  of  the  firm 
were   indulged   in   largely.     When   question   time 
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came  I  took  part  in  a  manner  that  caused  some 
consternation  ;  but  very  few  knew  me  by  sight, 
and  not  more  than  two  knew  me  by  my  own  name. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  a  few  months  all  legal 
proceedings  against  the  "'Labour  Elector"  were  sus- 
pended, and  the  eight-hour  day  was  established  at 
the  works  of  Messrs.  Brunner,  Mond  &  Co., 
Cheshire. 

This  was  some  achievement,  and  there  was  a 
sequel  to  it.  A  few  weeks  after  the  inauguration 
of  the  eight-hour  day,  "  Tom  Mann  "  received  an 
invitation  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  by 
the  employees  of  the  firm,  in  a  schoolroom  adjacent 
to  the  works.  The  meeting  was  to  celebrate  the 
inauguration  of  the  eight-hour  day,  which  had 
resulted  in  starting  one-third  more  men.  The 
letter  inviting  my  attendance  referred  to  various 
other  advantages  of  the  change,  now  that  the  men 
had  some  leisure.  I  accepted  gladly,  and  I  duly 
presented  myself  at  the  committee  room  a  little 
while  before  the  appointed  hour.  Not  more  than 
one  on  that  committee  had  an  inkling  that  the 
"  Joe  Miller  "  who  had  taken  part  in  the  public 
meeting  of  some  weeks  earlier,  and  who  had  made 
comments  upon  the  firm,  was  really  Tom  Mann. 
One  member  of  the  committee  was  a  trade-union 
official  who,  doubtless,  knew  me  by  reputation  ; 
but  he  had  never  seen  me  before  except  at  the 
public  meeting  previously  referred  to,  and  he  had 
not  appreciated  the  part  I  had  taken  in  it.  His 
astonishment  when  he  realised  that  "  Joe  Miller  " 
was  none  other  than  Tom  Mann,  was  so  pronounced 
that  it  took  him  some  time  to  get  over  it.  But  he 
did  get  over  it,  and  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  a 
very  successful  celebration  meeting  was  held.  Of 
all  those  present,  no  one  was  likely  to  be  more 
genuinely  interested  than  myself. 

During  1888,  the  years  of  propagandist  effort  on 
the  part  of  Socialists,  urging  the  people  to  bestir 
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themselves  and  try  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  terrible 
poverty  that  existed  were  beginning  to  show  results. 
The  first  considerable  movement  came  from  the 
women  and  girls  employed  at  Bryant  &  May's 
Match  Factory  at  Bow.  Kindly-disposed  persons 
had  written  about  the  aAvful  conditions  under  which 
many  of  the  girls  worked,  resulting  in  the  terrible 
disease  known  as  "  phossy  jaw,"  and  other  serious 
troubles,  it  being  argued  that  better  methods  might 
be  applied  that  would  materially  minimise  these 
evils.  In  addition,  the  wages  were  shamefully  low. 
No  response  to  appeals  from  the  workers  was  made 
by  the  firm.  Lists  of  shareholders  were  published 
showing  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  these 
were  clergymen  ;  but  nothing  brought  any  change 
for  the  better  until  the  women  and  girls  went  on 
strike.  This  immediately  attracted  public  atten- 
tion, and  Mrs.  Annie  Besant — at  that  time  devoting 
her  whole  energies  to  the  Socialist  movement,  and 
doing  splendid  work  as  a  member  of  the  now 
superseded  London  School  Board — at  once  gave 
close  personal  attention  to  the  girls  on  strike.  She 
was  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Herbert  Burrows,  the  girls 
were  soon  organised  in  a  trade  union.  Their  case 
was  conducted  with  great  skill.  A  club  was  formed, 
which  was  used  as  an  educational  and  social  centre, 
and  a  spirit  of  hopefulness  characterised  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  girls  won.  This  had  a  stimulating 
effect  upon  other  sections  of  workers,  some  of  whom 
were  also  showing  signs  of  intelligent  dissatisfaction. 

In  1889,  a  few  weeks  subsequent  to  my  return 
to  London  after  a  two  years'  absence,  the  employees 
at  the  Beckton  gasworks  began  to  voice  their  desire 
for  an  eight-hour  day.  I  do  not  remember  exactly 
how  I  first  came  in  contact  with  them,  but  I  have 
a  clear  recollection  of  being  with  Mr.  John  Burns 
one  day  when  we  met  Mr.  Will  Thome,  and  other 
workmates  of  his,  telling  how  they  had  been  to 
visit  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton  (now  Lord  Buxton),  the 
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then  M.P.  for  Poplar,  to  ask  if  he  could  do  anything 
to  help  them  get  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  fix  their 
hours  of  work  at  eight  a  day  instead  of  twelve  ;  and 
how  they  had  met  with  but  little  encouragement, 
as  Mr.  Buxton  had  told  them  there  was  not  the 
slightest  hope  of  introducing  and  carrying  a 
measure  such  as  they  desired. 

As  the  result  of  the  conversation  with  John 
Burns  and  myself,  the  group  of  gasworkers  saw 
the  necessity  of  our  contention  that  they  must 
first  organise  industrially,  and  then  put  in  the 
claim  direct  to  the  Gas  Companies.  Will  Thorne 
said  it  would  mean  a  very  big  job,  as  the  men 
in  all  the  Gas  Companies  of  London  desired  im- 
proved conditions.  They  had  already  arrived  at 
a  decision  as  to  what  they  intended  trying  to  get. 
They  had  to  work  thirteen  shifts  a  fortnight,  and 
they  wanted  one  knocked  off,  so  as  to  work  twelve. 
They  had  to  work  twelve-hour  shifts,  and  they 
wanted  eight-hour  shifts  instead,  or  three  shifts 
in  the  twenty-four  hours  instead  of  two  ;  and, 
further,  they  wanted  a  shilling  a  day  more  in 
wages  than  they  were  getting,  on  top  of  a  one- 
third  reduction  of  hours. 

John  Burns  and  I  promised  to  help  all  we  could, 
if  they  would  show  they  were  in  real  earnest 
about  it.  We  had  not  long  to  wait ;  they  set  to 
work  immediately,  and  arranged  for  a  series  of 
demonstrations  on  Sundays,  this  being  the  only 
possible  day  for  meeting  under  the  conditions 
they  were  working,  and  the  demonstrations  were 
fixed  at  various  places  so  as  to  give  the  men  of 
every  district  a  fair  chance  of  attending.  The 
campaign  proved  remarkably  successful,  and  in 
a  few  weeks  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  men  were 
organised.  It  was  in  connection  with  this  agitation 
for  the  gasworkers  that  I  first  met  Ben  Tillett. 
He  also  was  helping  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
was  missing  no  opportunity  of  putting  the  dockers' 
case.     The   negotiations   that   followed   upon   the 
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organisation  of  the  men  very  soon  yielded  results. 
The  Metropolitan  Gas  Companies,  all  save  one, 
the  South,  granted  the  eight-hour  day,  the  twelve 
shifts  a  fortnight,  and  sixpence  per  shift  increase 
in  wages  over  and  above  what  the  men  had 
previously  received  for  a  twelve-hour  shift.  This 
was  so  substantial  an  improvement  that  everyone 
who  gave  the  least  thought  to  the  subject  could 
see  the  advantages  of  industrial  organisation. 
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CHAPTER  FIVE. 

The  Dock  Strike  of  1889. 

The  London  Dock  Strike  of  1889  involved  a  much 
wider  issue  than  that  of  a  large  number  of  port 
workers  fighting  for  better  conditions.  There  had 
long  been  no  more  than  a  dogged  acquiescence  in 
the  conditions  insisted  upon  by  the  employers, 
more  particularly  on  the  part  of  those  classed  as 
unskilled  labourers.  Skilled  and  unskilled  alike 
were  dominated  over  by  their  employers  ;  and 
I  at  the  same  time  the  unskilled,  not  being  yet 
\\  organised,  were  in  many  instances  subject  to 
further  dictation  and  domination  by  the  organised 
skilled  men.  The  industrial  system  was  (as  it 
still  is,  with  some  modification),  creating  an  army 
of  surplus  workers,  who,  never  having  been  decently 
paid  fortheiTwork,  had  never  been  decently  fed  ; 
every  occupation  had  its  proportion  of  this  surplus. 
Irregularity  of  work,  coupled  with  liability  to 
arduous  and  dangerous  toil  when  employed, 
characterised  the  dock  workers  in  an  exceptional 
degree  ;  and  although  dock  labour  was  classed  as 
unskilled,  in  grim  reality  it  often  required  a 
considerable  amount  of  skill ;  moreover,  accidents 
were  frequent.  Nevertheless,  in  the  struggle 
against  death  by  starvation,  a  larger  percentage 
of  worn-out  men  (cast-offs  from  other  occupations) 
made  their  way  to  compete  for  casual  labour  at 
the  docks  and  wharves  of  London,  than  to  any 
other  place  or  to  any  similar  occupation. 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  the  dock  workers 
were  weaklings  !  Far  from  it.  Some  of  the  finest 
built  men  in  the  country  would  always  be  found 
amongst  the  dockers  ;  but  the  above  generalisation 
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was  true.  Again,  whilst  dockers  were  in  a  very 
large  number  of  cases  badly  paid  per  hour,  and 
could  only  get  a  few  hours'  work  per  week,  in  the 
work  of  a  large  port  there  is  always  a  number 
who  get  regular  work,  and  some,  of  course,  who 
get  relatively  good  wages. 

Many    circumstances    seem    to    have    conspired   ' 
to  make  the  upheaval  of  1889  the  assertion  of  the  j 
rights    of   a   large    class   in   the    community — the  I 
rights  of  those  who  had  never  before  been  recog- 
nised  as   possessing   the   rights   and   the  title  to 
respect  of  civilised  humans.     It  was  nothing  less 
than   a    challenge   to    all    hostile   forces,    and    an 
assertion  of  the  claim  for  proper  treatment.     The 
challenge  was  successful  ;    the  claim  was  enforced. 

I  was  at  the  ofifitce  of  the  "  Labour  Elector  "  in 
Paternoster  Row,  on  August  14th  in  that  year, 
when,  about  midday,  I  received  a  wire  from 
Ben  Tillett  asking  me  to  make  my  way  to  the 
South  West  India  Dock.  I  went  at  once.  There 
was  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  men,  for  Ben  was 
with  them,  and  they  were  about  to  hold  a  meeting. 
I  was  soon  put  in  possession  of  the  main  facts. 
The  men  had  been  discharging  a  sailing  ship 
named  "The  Lady  Armstrong."  They  were  work- 
ing for  fivepence  an  hour  and  "  plus,"  this  meaning 
that,  in  a  vague  fashion,  very  ill  defined,  there 
was  a  recognised  time  for  discharging  certain 
goods,  and  if  the  men  did  the  work  in  less  time 
they  received  a  surplus  of  a  halfpenny  or  penny 
per  hour.  The  men  argued  they  had  Icept  correct 
tally,  but  the  dock  superintendent  refused  to 
admit  the  claim.  The  dockers  were  told  that 
their  demand  for  more  pay  would  have  to  be 
dealt  vv'ith  by  the  chief  authority.  The  London 
and  India  Docks  Joint  Committee.  The  men 
refused  to  return  to  work. 

Serious  discussion  must  have  taken  place  prior 
to  the  "  Lady  Armstrong "  difficulty,  because 
almost   immediately   it    was    proposed    that    now 
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they  were  out,  they  should  insist  in  the  future 
upon  an  estabHshed  minimum  of  sixpence  per  hour 
for  ordinary  time,  and  eightpence  per  hour  for 
overtime.  When  I  arrived,  they  had  already 
decided  to  claim  at  least  as  much  as  this,  and 
to  call  upon  their  fellow  dockers  to  help  them. 
No  need  here  to  go  into  detail  beyond  that  of 
giving  a  correct  idea  of  the  definiteness  of  aim, 
and  the  effect  of  the  achievement.  For  myself, 
I  kept  at  that  strike  until  it  was  over  ;  and  for 
long  after  I  remained  in  touch  with  the  dockers, 
and  with  the  movement  of  which  they  were  a  part. 
Burns,  as  all  know,  was,  like  Tillett,  in  the 
thick  of  the  struggle,  being  active  in  every  phase 
of  it,  except  when  absolutely  compelled  to  take 
rest.  The  Strike  Committee  at  the  start  made 
its  headquarters  at  Wroots'  Coffee  House,  Poplar, 
and  the  first  day  that  relief  tickets  were  given 
out  I  had  a  very  difficult  duty.  There  was  a 
crowd  of  several  thousand  men  to  deal  with, 
and  each  had  to  be  given  one  ticket,  and  only  one. 
As  yet  there  had  been  no  time  to  organise  the 
distribution  systematically.  The  men  were  in 
urgent  need  ;  they  had  been  told  a  few  hours 
before  that  tickets  would  be  issued  that  day. 
Now  they  had  assembled,  and  the  committee 
had  just  received  the  tickets  from  the  printer. 
Wroots'  Coffee  House  door  opened  out  on  to 
a  main  thoroughfare.  If  only  we  could  admit 
the  men  at  a  quiet  walking  pace  they  could  go 
out  at  a  side  door ;  but  naturally  they  were 
eager ;  they  were  fearful  there  might  not  be 
enough  tickets  to  go  round  ;  they  would  hardly 
listen  to  instructions  that  order  must  be  preserved. 
I,  therefore,  stood  on  the  doorstep  and  briefly 
addressed  the  crowd,  telling  them  that  every  one 
would  get  a  ticket,  but  that  we  must  keep  control 
of  the  position,  and  I  asked  them  to  pass  me 
quietly.  To  their  great  credit,  they  entirely 
agreed.     Almost    immediately    a    thousand    men 
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were  right  close  to  me,  but  endeavouring  to  be 
perfectly  orderly.  I  put  my  back  against  one 
of  the  doorposts,  and  stretched  out  my  leg  with 
my  foot  on  the  opposite  post,  jamming  myself  in. 
I  talked  pleasantly  to  the  men,  and  passed  each 
man  in  under  my  leg,  by  this  means  steadying 
the  rush.  The  fact  that  they  did  not  make  it 
impossible  for  me  to  remain  at  the  task  was 
exceedingly  creditable,  for,  to  prevent  a  stampede, 
many  had  to  keep  their  mates  back,  and  it  was 
all  done  in  good  humour.  At  the  close  I  was 
so  stiff  and  bruised,  I  could  scarcely  walk  for  a 
while,  I  pulled  my  shirt  off  and  wTung  it  out. 
It  was  soaked  with  perspiration,  and  my  back 
had  a  good  deal  of  skin  off ;  but  the  job  was 
completed  satisfactorily. 

The  stevedores,  the  men  who  load  the  long- 
distance boats,  and  therefore  stow  the  cargo, 
had  organised  in  1872,  and  had  established  a  rate 
of  eightpence  an  hour  ordinary  time  and  one 
shilhng  an  hour  overtime,  thus  giving  evidence 
of  the  disciphnary  effects  of  organisation.  Their 
meeting  place  was  at  the  Wades'  Arms,  Jeremiah 
Street,  Poplar  ;  and  as  the  accommodation  was 
more  suitable  there  than  at  Wroots',  the  Strike 
Committee  moved  to  the  stevedores'  headquarters. 
Tom  McCarthy  (dead  now  this  twenty-two  years) 
was  a  prominent  and  active  member.  Another 
stevedore,  James  Twomey,  was  chairman  of  the 
Strike  Committee — for  these  and  all  other  waterside 
workers  were  out  in  sympathy,  if  not  directly 
affected. 

The  Strike  Committee  sat  every  day  and  evening, 
usually  till  midnight.  The  questions  to  be  dealt 
with  were  multitudinous  ;  occasionally  there  would 
be  warmth  of  temper  shown,  but  generally  speaking 
the  proceedings  were  conducted  in  a  most  orderly 
fashion.  I  was  told  off  to  give  special  attention 
to  picketing,  and  to  the  organisation  of  forces 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river.     This  left  others 
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available  for  public  speaking,  attempts  at  negotia- 
tions, etc.  I  usually  turned  up  at  committee 
about  11  p.m.,  unless  special  questions  demanded 
consideration. 

What    stress    and    strain    and    responsibility  ! 
What   opportunities   for   demonstrating   capacity, 
a  knowledge  of  what  was  necessary ,^_readiness 
to  do  it  !     And,  speaking  generally ,'^onderfully 
gpojLwQxkwasjdone.     Apart  frorn  public  speaking, 
picketing,    and    negotiating,    a    thousand    things 
every  day  required  attention,  and  as  a  rule  they 
were  well  attended  to.     Besidesithe  thirty  thousand! 
dock  and  wharf  workers,  there  were  sailors  and 
firemen,  carmen,  lightermen,  and  dry-dock  workers, 
making    another    thirty    thousand.     These,    vnih 
their    dependents,    all    had    to    be    provided    for. 
Four   hundred   and   forty   thousand   food   tickets 
were  distributed  during  the  five  weeks  the  dispute 
lasted,  and  many  thousands  of  meals  were  organised 
,^       and  provided  by  friendly  agencies.     Pubhc  sym- 
■       pathy  was  entirely  with  the  men,  and  practically 
^y      the  whole  press  was  kindly  disposed.     Large  sums 
were  collected,  but  in  spite  of  this  help  the  time 
came  when  finances  were  at  a  very  low  ebb  and 
the    prospects    of    a    settlement    seemed    remote. 
Next  day,  however,  came  a  cable  from  Australia 
sending  two  thousand   pounds,    with   promise   of 
more  ;    a  few  day's  later,  the  Australians  cabled 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  more.     All  told  they  sent 
no  less   than  thirty  thousand   pounds.     What   a 
godsend  !      How  it  delighted  the  men  ;    how  it 
encouraged  the  leaders  ;    and  how  it  must  have 
told  the  other  way  on  the  dock  directors  ! 

The  dockers'  fight  in  London  fired  the  imagina- 
\  tion  of  all  classes  in  Australia ;  and  employers,  as 
•  readily  and  as  heartily  as  workers,  contributed 
to  the  London  Dockers'  Fund.  I  have  had 
opportunities  of  thanking  the  people  of  Australia 
by  addressing  them  in  person  at  public  meetings 
in  nearly  every  city  and  township.     What  of  it. 
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that     many     Australians     who     subscribed     to 
the    London    Dockers'     Fund    in     1889,     fought    -v,^ 
determinedly    against    the    transport    workers    in      / 
Australasia  in  1890  ?     These  are  the  vagaries  of 
human  nature.     As  Yorkshire  people  say  :  "  Ther's 
no^vt   so   queer  as  folk." 

John  Burns  and  Ben  Tillett  were  two  very 
different  men  in  temperament  and  style,  but  each 
of  them  possessed  exactly  the  right  qualities  to 
fire  audiences  and  keep  up  the  struggle  to  a  suc- 
cessful finish.  John  Burns — with  his  assertiveness, 
his  businesslike  readiness  to  deal  with  emergencies, 
his  power  and  disposition  to  keep  at  arm's  length 
those  who  would  have  foisted  themselves  on  the 
movement  to  its  disadvantage,  his  cheery  jocularity 
and  homely  remarks  to  the  men  on  the  march  or 
on  Tower  Hill,  his  scathing  criticism  of  hostile 
comments  in  the  press  or  on  the  part  of  the  dock 
directors — vitally  contributed  to  the  continuous 
encouragement  of  the  mass  of  the  strikers. 

Ben  Tillett,  who  had  a  close  relationship  to  the 
men  as  general  secretary  of  the  Tea  Ope'ratives' 
and  General  Labourers'  Union,  would  pour  forth 
invectives  upon  all  opponents,  would  reach  the 
heart's  core  of  the  dockers  by  his  description  of 
the  way  in  which  they  had  to  beg  for  work  and 
the  paltry  pittance  they  received,  and  by  his 
homely  illustrations  of  their  life  as  it  was  and 
as  it  ought  to  be.  He  was  short  in  stature,  but 
tough ;  pallid,  but  dauntless  ;  affected  mth  a 
stammer  at  this  time,  but  the  real  orator  of  the 
group.  Ben  was  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  all 
through  the  fight. 

H.  H.  Champion,  cooler  than  a  cucumber, 
would  make  statements  of  a  revolutionary  char- 
acter, would  deal  with  the  weak  points  in  the 
men's  position,  and  would  encourage  them  to 
rectify  the  same.  Occasionally  R.  B.  Cunninghame 
Graham  would  appear,  as  neat  as  a  West  End 
dude,  with  an  eye  keener  than  a  hawk's,  and  a 
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voice  and  manner  that  riveted  attention  as  he 
drove  home  his  satirical  points,  but  always  leaving 
a  nice  impression. 

Tom  McCarthy  was  a  keen-witted,  eloquent, 
versatile  Irishman,  full  of  personal  knowledge  of 
the  actual  life  and  work  of  a  waterside  man.  Harry 
Orbell  was  a  simple-spoken,  frank,  honest  fellow, 
familiar  with  all  the  difficulties  of  the  unskilled 
labourer,  but  was  himself  a  highly-skilled  man  in 
the  furnishing  business.  He  had  been  squeezed 
out  of  this  employment  by  the  exigencies  of  trade 
depression.  On  the  south  side,  Harry  Quelch  took 
a  keen  interest  in  the  organisation  of  the  men,  and 
built  up  the  Labour  Protection  League. 

When  at  length  the  dock  directors  agreed 
to  the  demands,  with  certain  reservations 
as  to  the  date  when  they  should  become  operative, 
the  position  became  critical.  At  the  Mansion  House 
many  conferences  had  been  held.  The  Lord  Mayor, 
the  dock  directors,  the  men's  representatives,  and 
with  general  acquiescence  a  few  prominent  persons 
not  identified  directly  with  the  business  side  of  life, 
including  the  Bishop  of  London  and  Cardinal 
Manning,  participated. 

I  had  never  seen  the  Cardinal  before,  and  it  was 
a  matter  of  no  small  interest  to  me  to  find  myself 
closely  identified  with  such  a  man  for  a  colleague. 
A  large  percentage  of  the  men  at  the  docks  were 
(and  are)  Roman  Catholics.  Now  that  a  stage  had 
been  reached  when  the  men's  representatives  were 
of  opinion  that  the  offers  of  the  company  merited 
serious  consideration,  the  Cardinal,  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Strike  Committee  chairman,  agreed  to 
go  to  Poplar  and  put  the  case  to  the  men,  who  held 
him  in  the  greatest  respect  and  reverence. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Kirby  Street 
Catholic  Schools  at  Poplar.  The  Cardinal  was  a 
very  slender  man  ;  his  face  was  most  arresting,  so 
thin,  so  refined,  so  kindly.  In  the  whole  of  my  Hfe 
I 'have  never  seen  another  like  unto  it.    He  spoke 
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to  the  dockers  in  such  a  quiet,  firm,  and  advising 
fatherly  manner,  that  minute  by  minute  as  he  was 
speaking  one  could  feel  the  mental  atmosphere 
changing.  The  result  was  an  agreement  that  the 
conditions  should  be  accepted,  to  become  operative 
in  November. 

The  chief  gains  were  :  a  minimum  of  sixpence 
an  hour  instead  of  fivepence  (only  fourpence 
formerly  at  Tilbury)  ;  eightpence  an  hour  for 
overtime  ;  none  to  be  paid  off  with  less  than  two 
shillings,  or  four  hours'  work.  This  seems  a  trifling 
gain  now,  but  it  was  an  important  matter  then,  to 
have  regular  taking-on  times  instead  of  taking-on 
at  any  hour  of  the  day,  and  to  have  gangs  properly 
made  up.  The  last  point  was  not  included  in  the 
original  settlement,  but  it  became  a  current 
practice  at  the  docks  and  wharves,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  men.  The  change  for  the  better 
was  very  real ;  and  although  subsequently  diffi- 
culties arose,  when  many  of  the  men  became 
careless,  and  when  petty  bosses  sought  to  score 
over  the  dockers,  still,  all  who  knew  and  know  the 
facts  A\'ill  admit  that  the  struggle  of  1889  was  a 
real  landmark. 

Ben  Tillett,  who  had  been  general  secretary  all 
the  time,  writing  of  what  happened  in  1889  and 
its  effects,  when  reviewing  the  position  twenty-one 
years  later,  in  A  Brief  History  of  the  Dockers'  Unions 
wrote  : 

We  had  established  a  new  spirit  ;  the  bully  and  the 
thief,  for  a  time  at  least,  were  squelched  ;  no  more 
would  the  old  man  be  driven  and  cursed  to  death  by  the 
younger  man,  threatened  and  egged  on  to  murder  by  an 
overmastering  bully.  The  whole  tone  and  conduct  of  work, 
of  management  of  the  men,  was  altered,  and  for  the  best. 

The  goad  of  the  sack  was  not  so  fearful  ;  the  filthiness 
and  foulness  of  language  was  altered  for  an  attempt  at 
courtesy,  which,  if  not  refined,  was  at  least  a  recognition 
of  the  manhood  of  our  brothers. 

From  a  condition  of  the  foulest  blackguardism  in 
directing  the  work,  the  men  found  a  greater  respect 
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shown  them  ;  they,  too,  grew  in  self-respect,  and  the 
men  we  saw  after  the  strike  were  comparable  to  the  most 
self-respecting  of  the  other  grades  of  labour. 

The  "  calls  "  worked  out  satisfactorily  ;    organisation 

took  the  place  of  the  haphazard  ;    the  bosses  who  lazed 

and  loafed  on  their  subordinates  were  perforce  obliged 

y         to  earn  instead  of  thieving  their  money  ;   the  work  was 

U  better  done  ;   the  men's  lives  were  more  regular  as  their 

^  \       work  was — the  docker  had,  in  fact,  become  a  man  ! 

The  man  became  greater  in  the  happiness  of  a  better 
supplied  larder  and  home  ;  and  the  women  folk,  with 
the  children,  shared  the  sense  of  security  and  peace 
the  victory  at  the  docks  had  'wrought. 

I  must  give  myself  the  satisfaction  here  of  putting 
on  record  the  great  kindness  and  forbearance  shown 
to  the  Strike  Committee,  and  to  the  stream,  of 
deputations  tliey  had  to  deal  with,  by  Mrs.  Hickey 
of  the  Wades'  Arms,  The  hostess,  her  son,  and  her 
daughters  had,  indeed,  a  heavy  task.  We  prac- 
tically took  possession  of  the  house,  not  for  an  hour 
or  two,  but  for  all  day  and  every  day  during  the 
five  weeks  the  strike  lasted.  But  Mrs.  Hickey 
treated  these  fellows — ourselves  of  the  Committee 
included — as  though  she  had  been  mother  to  the 
lot.  She  literally  kept  a  shillelah  handy,  with 
which  she  frequently,  in  a  half-serious  way,  would 
threaten  any  young  fellow  who  was  too  noisy  ;  but 
it  was  fine  that  these  rough  chaps  respected  her  so 
thoroughly,  and  that  she  had  the  splendid  tact  to 
make  it  easy  for  them  to  keep  good  order  all 
through  the  trying  time. 

I  was  generally  one  of  the  last  members  of  the 

committee  to  get  away.     Often  enough  I  left  the 

premises  nearer  one  o'clock  than  midnight — not 

to  go  home,  for  there  was  little  chance  of  doing 

that,   but  to   get   to   the  house   of  Brother  Jem 

Twomey,  the  chairman  of  the  Strike  Committee, 

with  whom  I  used  to  stay. 

^         I  can  honestly  say,  for  my  own  part,  that  I  cared 

.    nothing  at  all  for  the  public  meetings,  whether  on 

\   Tower  Hill  or  elsewhere,  or  for  what  was  thought 
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of  the  fight  by  the  public.  I  concentrated  on  the 
work  of  organisation,  and  was  indifferent  to  out- 
side opinion.  I  had  been  at  it  about  three  weeks, 
and  was  now  deaUng  specially  with  the  South  Side 
of  the  Thames.  One  day  I  realised  that  my  boots 
had  become  so  worn  out,  and  that  I  must  get  others, 
or  go  barefoot  (we  always  had  long  marches,  and  I 
invariably  marched  with  the  crowd).  I  slipped 
away  from  the  marching  column  as  soon  as  I 
noticed  a  boot  shop.  Hastily  buying  a  pair  of 
boots,  I  put  them  on  and  hurried  to  catch  up  with 
the  crowd.  When  we  reached  Sayes  Court, 
Deptford,  I  spoke  as  usual  upon  the  general  situa- 
tion. A  few  days  later,  we  were  marching  again 
along  the  thoroughfare  where  I  had  bought  the 
boots.  My  eye  lighted  on  the  shop  window,  and 
to  my  amazement  I  noticed  my  name  on  a  card. 
I  approached  the  window,  and  to  my  still  greater 
astonishment  I  saw  that  the  card  bearing  my  name 
was  on  the  pair  of  old  boots  I  had  shed  a  few  days 
before.  The  writing  on  the  card  ran  :  "  The  boots 
worn  by  Tom  Mann  during  the  long  marches  in  the 
Dock  Strike."  I  was  positively  flabbergasted,  to 
think  that  importance  of  any  kind  could  attach  to 
such  articles,  or  to  me. 

I  had  become  so  inextricably  involved  in  the 
dispute,  and  felt  so  completely  a  part  of  everything 
that  was  taking  place,  that  I  had  left  work,  home, 
and  all  else,  and  paid  no  regard  to  anything  other 
than  the  fight  I  was  in.  I  scarcely  noticed  the 
papers,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  subscriptions 
from  Australia,  I  doubt  if  I  should  have  known  that 
the  activities  in  which  I  was  swallowed  up  had 
arrested  attention  outside  this  country.  But,  as 
events  proved,  the  dock  strike  started  a  wave  which 
spread  over  a  great  part  of  the  world,  and  the  work- 
ing conditions  of  many  millions  were  affected  by  it. 

Offers  of  clerical  help  were  numerous  during  the 
strike.     One    of   these    volunteers    who    rendered 
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valuable  service  was  Eleanor  Marx  Aveling,  the 
daughter  of  Karl  Marx,  a  most  capable  woman. 
Possessing  a  complete  mastery  of  economics,  she 

^  was  able,  alike  in  conversation  and  on  a  public 
platform,  to  hold  her  own  with  the  best.  Further- 
more, she  was  ever  ready,  as  in  this  case,  to  give 

1  close  attention  to  detailed  work,  when  by  so  doing 
she  could  help  the  movement.     I  am  the  proud 

i  possessor  of  a  very  fine  photograph  of  her  father, 
given  me  by  Eleanor. 

Those  who  desire  a  consecutive  history  of  the 
dockers'  strike,  will  find  the  best  account  in  The 
Story  of  the  Dockers^  Strike,  by  H.  Llewellyn  Smith 
(now  Sir  Hubert  Llewellyn  Smith)  and  Vaughan 
Nash,  published  by  T.  Fisher  Unwin  in  1889. 

The  revolutionary  song,  "  The  Red  Flag,"  was 
written  at  the  end  of  1889  by  Jim  Connell. 

He  was  a  Socialist  then,  and  remains  a  Socialist 
yet.  He  is.  still  very  vigorous,  and  carries  on  a 
"  Legal  Aid  "  business  in  Chancery  Lane.  I  have 
known  Jim  for  five-and-thirty  years,  and  he  has 
ever  been  the  proud  revolutionary  Irishman,  proud 
of  his  nationality,  and  proud  of  his  Socialism,  but 
terribly  disappointed  with  the  tune  to  which  all 
Socialist  societies,  audiences,  and  individuals,  sing 
his  song,  "  The  Red  Flag." 

Jim  has  explained  how  he  wrote  the  song,  as 
follows  : — 

I  was  "  inspired  "  to  write  "  The  Red  Flag  "  by  the 
Paris  Commune,  the  heroism  of  the  Russian  Nihilists, 
the  firmness  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  Irish  Land  Leaguers, 
the  devotion  unto  death  of  the  Chicago  Anarchists,  and 
other  similar  events.  I  felt  my  mind  exalted  by  all 
these.  On  the  night  I  wrote  the  song  I  was  returning 
home  from  hearing  a  lecture  by  Herbert  Burrows. 

He  spoke  in  a  semi-devout  manner,  as  if  he  wished  to 
convey  that  Socialism  was  his  religion.  This  inspired 
me  to  write  something  in  the  train.  The  only  tune  that 
ever  has  or  ever  will  suit  "  The  Red  Flag  "  is  the  one 
I  hummed  as  I  wrote  it.     I  mean  "  The  White  Cockade  " 
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(Irish  version).  This  was  given  as  the  tune  when  the 
song  first  appeared,  in  the  Christmas  number  of 
"  Justice,"  1889.  A.  S.  Headingly  took  on  himself  to 
change  the  tune.  May  God  forgive  him,  for  I  never 
shall  !  He  linked  the  words  to  "  Maryland  "  the  correct 
name  of  which  is  "  Tannenbaum,"  an  old  German 
Roman  Catholic  hymn.  I  never  intended  that  "  The 
Red  Flag  "  should  be  sung  to  church  music  to  remind 
people  of  their  sins  ! 

The  song  has  been  subjected  to  considerable 
criticism,  words  and  music  both,  but  no  other  song 
is  half  so  popular  in  the  Socialist  movement  in  this 
country.  During  recent  years  "  The  International  " 
is  increasingly  used,  and  will,  perhaps,  ultimately 
take  the  first  place  ;  but  the  "  Red  Flag  "  has  had 
a  magnificent  popularity,  and  at  the  present  time, 
of  those  Socialist  bodies  who  close  their  meetings 
with  singing,  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  the  first 
and  last  stanzas  of  "  The  Red  Flag  "  that  are  used  : 

The  people's  flag  is  deepest  red, 
It  shrouded  oft  our  martyred  dead, 
And  ere  their  limbs  grew  stiff  or  cold, 
Their  heart's  blood  dyed  its  every  fold. 
*  *  *  * 

With  heads  tmcovered  swear  we  all. 
To  bear  it  onward  till  we  fall, 
Come  dungeon  dark,  or  gallows  grim. 
This  song  shall  be  our  parting  hymn. 

Then  raise  the  scarlet  standard  high  ! 
Within  its  shade  we'll  live  and  die. 
Though  cowards  flinch  and  traitors  sneer. 
We'll  keep  the  Red  Flag  flying  here. 
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CHAPTER   SIX. 

After  the  Dockers'  Strike. 
(1890.) 

The  stimulus  that  the  dock  strike  gave  to  trade 
unionism  was  very  great,  and  far-reaching  ;  it  led 
to  a  real  revival.  In  order  to  enable  those  readers 
who  are  giving  attention  to  consecutive  develop- 
ments, and  to  the  relationship  which  the  activities 
of  this  particular  period  bear  to  other  periods  of 
activity,  I  here  quote  some  paragraphs  from  the 
Webb's  History  of  Trade  Unionism,  written  in  1894, 
five  years  after  the  strike.  There  is  a  natural  risk 
that  one  who  closely  participated  in  the  work  of 
this  period,  as  I  did,  might  attach  an  unjustifiable 
importance  thereto.  But  Sidney  and  Beatrice 
Webb  (p.  391,  first  edition)  write  : 

The  immediate  result  of  the  dockers'  success  was  the 
formation  of  a  large  number  of  Trade  Unions  among 
the  unskilled  labourers.  Branches  of  the  Dock,  Wharf 
and  Riverside  Labourers'  Union  were  established  at  all 
the  principal  ports.  A  rival  Society  of  Dockers, 
established  at  Liverpool,  enrolled  thousands  of  members 
at  Glasgow  and  Belfast.  The  imskilled  labourers  in 
Newcastle  joined  the  Tyneside  and  National  Labour 
Union,  which  soon  extended  to  all  the  neighbouring 
towns.  The  Gas  Workers'  Union  enrolled  tens  of 
thousands  of  labourers  of  all  kinds  in  the  provincial 
cities.  The  General  Railway  Workers'  Union,  originally 
established  in  1889  as  a  rival  to  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Railway  Servants,  took  in  great  numbers  of  general 
labourers.  The  National  Amalgamated  Sailors'  and 
Firemen's  Union,  established  in  1887,  expanded  during 
1889  to  a  membership  of  65,000.  Within  a  year  after 
the  dockers'  victory,  probably  over  200,000  workers  had 
been  added  to  the  Trade  Union  ranks,  recruited  from 
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sections  of  the  labour  world  formerly  abandoned  as 
incapable  of  organisation.    .    .    . 

A  wave  of  Trade  Unionism,  comparable  in  extent  with 
those  of  1833^  and  1873-4,  was  now  spreading  into 
every  comer  of  British  industry.  Already  in  1888  the 
re\'ival  of  trade  had  led  to  a  marked  increase  in  Trade- 
Union  membership.  This  normal  growth  now  received 
a  great  impulse  from  the  sensational  events  of  the  Dock 
Strike.  Even  the  oldest  and  most  aristocratic  Unions 
were  affected  by  the  rexdvalist  fervour  of  the  new  leaders. 
The  eleven  principal  societies  m  the  Shipbuilding  and 
Metal  Trades,  which  had  been,  since  1885,  on  the  decline, 
increased  from  115,000  at  the  end  of  1888  to  130,000  in 
1889,  145,000  in  1890  and  155,000  in  1891.  The  ten 
largest  Unions  in  the  building  trades,  which  between 
1885  and  1888  had  likewise  declined  in  numbers,  rose 
from  57,000  in  1888  to  63,000  in  1889,  80,000  in  1890, 
and  94,000  in  1891.  In  certain  individual  societies  the 
increase  in  membership  during  these  years  was  un- 
paralleled in  their  histor\^  The  Operative  Society  of 
Bricklayers  grew  from  a  fairly  stationary  7,000  in  1888 
to  over"  17,000  in  1891.  The  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives 
went  from  11,000  in  1888  to  30,000  in  1891.    .    .    . 

The  victory  of  the  London  Dockers  and  the  impetus 
it  gave  to  Trade  Unionism  throughout  the  country  at 
last  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Trade-Union  world  to  the 
significance  of  the  new  movement.    .    .    . 

In  many  instances  the  older  members  now  supported 
the  new  faith.  In  other  cases  they  foimd  themselves 
submerged  by  the  large  accessions  to  their  membership, 
which  resulted  from  the  general  expansion. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  say  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  criticism  levelled  at  those  who  were 
termed  the  "  New  Unionists."  Mr.  Broadhurst, 
M.P.,  :Mr.  George  Howell,  M.P.,  Mr.  Robert  Knight, 
Mr.  C.  J.  Drummond,  and  Mr.  George  Shipton 
expressed  themselves  in  unfriendly  terms,  and  at 
times  severely  censured  those  of  us  who  were 
specially  active.  Mr.  Shipton  in  particular  wrote 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  June  issue,  1890, 
of  "  Murray's  Magazine,"  on  Trades  Unionism  : 
The  Old  and  the  New.  A  more  detailed  criticism 
was  contained  in  a  volume  penned  by  George 
Howell,  and  published  in  1891,  Trade  Unionism 
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New    and    Old.     The     "  New    Unionists "     were 

y     alleged  to  be  too  ready  to  achieve  their  ends  by 

strikes.     They  were  blamed  for  insisting  upon  all 

'     in   a  department   or  works  being  members  of  a 

union,  aiming  as  they  did  at  100  per  cent,  organised. 

It  was  accounted  a  fault  that  they  made  use  of 

demonstrations,    of  bands   and    banners,    thereby 

v^aking  needless  public  display. 

(At  this  period  I  was  president  of  the  Dockers' 
Union,  having  accepted  that  position  after  the 
strike  to  help  in  solidifying  and  extending  the 
organisation.  Ben  Tillett  was  secretary,  and  he 
and  I  decided  that  the  best  way  in  which  to  reply 
to  Mr.  Shipton  was  to  issue  a  penny  pamphlet. 
We  did  so,  under  the  title  of  The  "  New  "  Trades 
Unionism — a  Reply  to  Mr.  George  Shipton.  The 
following  extracts  therefrom  will  serve  to  show 
that  the  differences  were  in  spirit  and  outlook, 
rather  than  in  form  and  method. 

Many  of  those  who  are  identified  with  the  "  new  " 
trades  unionism  have  been  connected  with  their  own 
trade  societies  for  many  years  past,  and  it  was  a  continual 
source  of  bitter  grief  to  them  that  so  much  poverty 
should  exist  amongst  workers  of  all  sections,  but  especially 
among  the  unskilled  and  unorganised,  and  that  the  old 
Societies  should  be  so  utterly  callous  to  this  poverty 
as  not  to  make  any  special  exertion  to  alter  matters  for 
the  better.    .    .    . 

The  methods  adopted  by  us  of  determining  a  change 
in  our  present  industrial  system,  arc  on  a  strictly  trade- 
union:  basis.  All  our  public  utterances,  all  our  talks  to 
ouFTtrembers,  have  been  directed  towards  cultivating 
a  sturdy  spirit  of  independence,  and  instilling  a  deep 
sense  of  responsibilityj  In  fact  we  have  been  at  pains 
to  discredit  appeals  to  the  legislature,  contending  that 
the  politicarrnacfiine  will  fall  into  our  hands  as  a  matter 
of  course,  so  soon_as  the  educational  work  has  been  done 
in  our~labqur  organisations,  ^e  are  convinced  that  not 
until  Parliament  is  an  integral  part  of  the  workers, 
representing  and  responsible  to  industrial  toilers,  shall 
webe  able  to  effect  any  reform  by  its  means  -i.    .    . 

The  statement  that  the  '"'  new  "  trade  unionists  look 
to  Governments  and  legislation,  is  bunkum ;  the  keynote 
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is  to  organise  first,  and  take  action  in  the  most  effective 
way,  so  soon  as  organisation  warrants  action,  instead  of 
specially  looking  to  Government.  The  lesson  is  being 
thoroughly  well  taught  and  learned  that  we  must  look 
to  ourselves  alone,  though  this,  of  course,  does  not 
preclude  us  from  exercising  our  rights  of  citizenshipj 

It  is  quite  true  that  most  of  the  newly-formed  unions 
pay  contributions  for  trade  purposes  only,  leaving  sick 
and  funerali)enefits  to  be  dealt  with  by  sick  and  insurance 
Societies.  'The  work  of  the  trade  unionist  is  primarily 
to  obtain  such  a  re-adjustment  of  conditions  between 
employers  and  employed  as  shall  secure  to  the  latter  a 
better  share  of  the  wealth  they  produce,  in  the  form  of 
reduced  working  hours  and  higher  wageSj^  and  our 
experience  has  taught  us  that  many  of  the  older  unions 
are  very  reluctant  to  engage  in  a  labour  struggle,  no 
matter  how  great  the  necessity,  because  they  are  hemmed 
in  by  sick  and  funeral  claims,  so  that  to  a  large  extent 
they  have  lost  their  true  characteristic  of  being  fighting 
organisations,  and  the  sooner  they  revert  to  their  original 
programme  the  better  for  the  well-being  of  the  working 
masses.  '^Ve,  therefore,  advocate  strongly  the  necessity 
for  labour  organisations  dealing  with  trade  matters 
only  .J 

At  every  opportunity  that  presented  itself  we  have 
paid  our  willing  tribute  to  our  old  leaders,  the  real 
fighters.  We  attribute  the  apathy  of  many  of  the  wealthy 
unions  to  the  lack  of  new  vitality,  many  of  them  up  till 
within  recent  years  not  being  in  advance  of  the  stage 
where  they  have  been  left  by  the  men  who  suffered 
imprisonment  and  starvation  for  their  convictions. 

'Our  ideal  is  a  Co-operative  Commonwealths  This  we 
believe  will  be  reached  by  honest  effort  in  various 
directions,  chief  among  which  will  be  the  efforts  of  the 
trade  unionists  j^'and  while  striving  for  the  ideal,  we  are 
glad  to  know  that  we  need  not  wait  for  years  before 
further  advantages  can  be  obtained,  but  that  by  discreet 
conduct  on  our  part,  we  can  be  continually  gaining  some 
advantage  for  one  or  other  section  of  the  workers. 

The  Trade-Union  Congress  was  held  at  Liverpool 
in  1890,  and  the  "  old  "  and  "  new  "  schools  were 
necessarily  striving  for  ascendency.  The  "  old  " 
school  were  more  in  agreement  with  the  "  new  " 
than  they  had  ever  been  before,  most  of  them 
being  instructed   by  their  members  how  to  vote 
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on  matters  considered  vital.  The  big  fight  was 
on  the  eight-hours'  question.  The  "  new  "  school 
favoured  our  eight-hours'  bill,  and  this  was  carried. 
John  Burns  and  I  were  two  of  the  five  delegates 
sent  to  the  congress  by  the  Amalgamated  Engineers. 

About  this  time  I  received  a  letter  from  a  firm 
of  lawyers,  saying  that  a  client  of  theirs  who 
preferred  to  remain  anonymous  authorised  them 
to  offer  me  two  pounds  (or  two  guineas)  a  week 
on  condition  that  I  should  become  the  candidate 
for  a  parliamentary  constituency.  This  sum 
would  be  paid  me  until  the  election  should  take 
place.  I  replied,  thanking  the  unknown  would-be 
patron,  but  saying  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  I 
could  render  better  service  by  remaining  identified 
with  the  industrial  movement.  I  heard  no  more 
of  the  matter. 

The  wave  that  started  round  the  world  in 
1889  did  not  abate  throughout  1890.  The 
maritime  strike  of  Australasia  had  its  rise  in 
Sydney  in  1890  and  spread  until  it  covered 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Originating  with  the 
ships'  officers,  it  was  a  prolonged  and  fierce  struggle, 
whose  result  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  men. 
This  failure  on  the  industrial  field  was  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  the  Australian  movement 
subsequently  took  on  so  markedly  political  a 
complexion. 

During  the  same  year,  hundreds  of  disputes  took 
place  in  Great  Britain,  some  of  them  affecting 
very  large  numbers  of  workers.  Among  these 
disputes  was  the  Scottish  railway  strike,  which 
was  fought  very  tenaciously.  The  Government 
now  announced  its  intention  to  appoint  a  Royal 
Commission  on  Labour.  I  received  intimation 
that  I  was  likely  to  be  nominated  as  one  of  the 
members.  The  matter  having  been  discussed, 
it  was  held  desirable  that  the  interests  of  the 
workers  should  be  watched  and  defended,  and  time 
to    attend    the    sittings    was    granted    me.     The 
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appointment  duly  came,  the  Commission  Warrant 
being  dated   April   21st,    1891. 

The  total  membership  of  the  commission  was 
twenty-seven  ;  the  representatives  of  the  Labour 
interest  numbered  seven.  The  full  list  was  as 
follows  : 

The    Marquis    of    Hartington    (subsequently    Duke    of 

Devonshire)  ; 
Lord  Derby  ; 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  ; 
A.  J.  Mundella  ; 
H.  H.  Fowler  ; 

Leonard  H.  Courtney  (subsequently  Lord  Courtney) ; 
Sir  John  E.  Gorst ; 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock  ; 
Sir  Edward  J.  Harland  ; 
Sir  W.  T.  Lewis  ; 
Professor  Marshall  ; 
William  Abraham  (Mabon)  ; 
Michael  Austin  ; 
Gerald  W.  Balfour  ; 
J.  C.  Bolton  ; 
Thomas  Burt  ; 
Jesse  CoUings  ; 

David  Dale  (subsequently  Sir  David  Dale)  ; 
Alfred  Hewlett  (subsequently  Sir  Alfred  Hewlett)  ; 
T.  H.  Ismay  ; 
George  Livesey  ; 
Tom  Mann  ; 
James  Maudsley  ; 
Samuel  PlimsoU  ; 
Henry  Tait  ; 
Edward  Trow  ; 
WiUiam  Tunstall. 

The  reference  was  : 

A  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  questions 
affecting  the  relations  between  employer  and  employed  ; 
the  combinations  of  employers  and  employed,  and  the 
conditions  of  labour  which  have  been  raised  during  the 
recent  trade  disputes  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  to 
report  whether  legislation  can  with  advantage  be  directed 
to  the  remedy  of  any  evils  that  may  be  disclosed,  and, 
if  so,  in  what  manner. 
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I  gave  a  large  part  of  three  years  to  the  work 
of  the  commission,  and  I  found  it  most  interesting. 
There  were  days  when  a  humdrum,  stohd  type  of 
witness  gave  evidence  that  had  Uttle  or  no  value 
to  anyone  ;  and  occasionally  it  seemed  farcical  to 
spend  time  listening  to  such  drivel.  Often  enough, 
however,  the  witnesses  were  genuine  experts,  who 
had  well  prepared  their  case,  who  exhibited  ability, 
and  who  gave  much  useful  information. 

I  was  especially  interested  in  studying  the 
personal  characteristics  of  the  commissioners,  in 
noticing  their  behaviour  when  witnesses  were 
giving  evidence  that  conflicted  with  the  views 
they  themselves  held.  Particularly  significant  was 
their    manner    when    examining    witnesses. 

To  expedite  business,  the  commission  split  up 
into  three  sub-committees  to  deal  with  special 
groups  of  trades  ;  but  the  members  of  each  sub- 
committee were  free  to  attend  and  to  participate 
in  the  work  of  the  other  sub-committees.  When 
the  evidence  of  any  witness  was  accounted  of 
national  importance,  the  commission  sat  as  a 
whole.  At  such  meetings,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
presided,  and  conducted  the  examination-in-chief 
of  each  witness,  individual  commissioners  having 
the  right  to  ask  supplementary  questions. 

The  Duke  made  an  excellent  chairman.  He 
never  tried  to  browbeat  a  witness,  or  to  take 
advantage  of  any  clumsiness  of  expression.  Some- 
times, of  course,  a  commissioner  or  a  witness 
would  show  irascibility.  On  such  occasions  the 
Duke  would  interpose  with  a  question  that  in- 
variably damped  the  ardour  of  one  or  other  of 
the  disputants  ;  but  his  action  was  so  tactful  that 
no  awkwardness  was  left  behind. 

The  other  three  chairmen,  one  for  each  sub- 
committee, were  Lord  Derby,  Sir  David  Dale,  and 
Mr.  Mundella.  Sir  David  Dale  was  particularly 
suave  and  deferential  to  witnesses.  Mundella  was 
assertive  and  disposed  to  be  argumentative.     When 
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the  evidence  elicited  by  his  questions  failed  to 
square  ^vith  his  own  views,  it  was  his  custom  to 
ask  further  questions,  hoping  to  get  his  opinion 
endorsed  if  possible.  Such  a  practice  might  be 
tolerated  in  individual  commissioners,  but  was 
unsuitable  in  a  chairman. 

Two  capitaHst  members  of  the  commission 
specially  interested  me  when  conducting  an 
examination.  One  was  the  prominent  shipowner 
Sir  T.  H.  Ismay,  then  chairman  of  the  White 
Star  Line.  The  other  was  Sir  Edward  Harland, 
of  Harland  &  Wolffs,  Belfast.  Sir  Thomas  Ismay 
invariably  questioned  witnesses  in  a  kindly  tone, 
even  when  dealing  with  matters  in  which  he  was 
keenly  concerned  as  a  business  man.  Sir  Edward 
Harland,  on  the  contrary,  always  put  his  questions 
in  a  markedly  hostile  fashion,  his  tone  of  voice 
and  facial  expression  combining  to  create  the 
impression  that  his  main  object  was  to  score 
points,  and  to  secure  admissions  damaging  to  any 
witness  who  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  workers. 

Professor  Marshall,  of  Cambridge,  was  a  very 
diligent  commissioner,  and  gave  close  attention 
to  all  the  evidence.  It  w^as  obvious  that  his 
questions  were  carefully  elaborated  beforehand. 
The  professor  had  an  academic  and  somewhat 
pedantic  style.  I  remember  that  when  Sidney 
Webb  was  being  examined  by  Marshall,  the 
witness  showed  unmistakable  signs  of  annoyance, 
and  frequently  replied  in  curt  and  satirical  terms. 

When  the  problem  of  the  State  Regulation  of 
Labour  came  up  for  consideration,  I  was  myself 
a  witness.  In  addition,  I  submitted  a  statement 
on  the  Eight-Hour  Work  Dav  by  trade  and  local 
option.  In  this  connection  I  was  under  examina- 
tion for  three  whole  days,  fifteen  hundred  questions 
being  addressed  to  me,  and  the  replies  to  some 
of  these  were  pretty  lengthy.  I  could  not  judge 
how  far  individual  members  of  the  commission 
were  endeavouring  to  make  use  of  the  evidence 
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elicited  in  order  to  aid  them  in  their  parhamentary 
work  :  but  Gerald  Balfour  always  impressed  me 
as  being  really  keen  to  understand  the  trend  of 
opinion  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  conclusions 
that  might  be  helpful  legislatively. 
The  Labour  members  were  : 

Thos.  Burt  of  the  Northumberland  Mmers 
WiUiam  Abraham  of  the  South  Wales  Miners  ; 
Michael  Austin  of  Ireland — Typographical  ; 
Henry  Tait  of  Scotland — RaUwaymen's  Union  ; 
Edward  Trow  of  Darlington— Iron  Workers'  Associa- 
tion ; 
James  Maudsley  of  Lancashire — Cotton  Spinners  ;  and 
Tom  Mann. 

When  the  recommendations  came  to  be  made 
in  the  final  report,  four  of  us  were  unable  to 
agree,  and  so  a  minority  report  was  also  presented. 
It  is  frequently  asserted  that  the  main  object  of 
a  Government  in  appointing  a  commission  or 
select  committee,  is  to  shelve  a  troublesome 
question.  I  regard  the  criticism  as  substantially 
sound.  Still,  I  am  sure  that  much  genuine  effort 
was  put  forth  to  make  proposals  of  a  remedial 
character  in  the  Labour  Commission  reports ; 
but  I  am  unable  to  point  to  any  legislative  measure 
as  a  direct  result  of  recommendations  made  by 
the  Labour  Commission. 

Among  the  various  proposals  I  submitted  was 
one  to  dockise  the  river  Thames,  and  to  unify  the 
authority  that  should  control  the  Port  of  London. 

The  docks  at  that  time  were  not  under  one 
authority  ;  there  were  four  competing  dock  com- 
panies, and  over  one  hundred-and-fifty  wharves 
and  granaries,  all  in  the  Port  of  London.  The  dock 
companies  were  :  the  London  and  St.  Katherine's 
Company  ;  the  East  and  West  India  Company ; 
the  Surrey  and  Commercial  Docks  Company ;  and 
the  Millwall  Docks  Company.  For  business  pur- 
poses, however,  the  London  and  St.  Katherine's 
and  the   East   and   West   India   Companies  were 
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controlled  by  a  joint  committee,  known  as  The 
London  and  India  Docks  Joint  Committee.  This 
committee  managed  the  St.  Katherine's  Docks,  the 
London  Docks,  the  West  India  Docks,  the  East 
India  Docks,  the  Victoria  Dock,  the  Albert  Dock, 
and  the  Tilbury  Docks.  The  Millwall  Docks 
Company  controlled  the  Millwall  Docks  at  the 
Isle  of  Dogs,  Poplar.  The  Surrey  Commercial 
Company  controlled  the  Surrey  Commercial  group 
at  Rotherhithe  on  the  south  side  ;  but  in  addition 
to  these  was  a  small  dock  at  Limehouse  controlled 
by  the  Regent's  Canal  and  Dock  Company,  and 
there  was  another  at  Blackwali,  known  as  the 
Poplar  Dock,  controlled  by  the  North  London 
Railway  Company,  and  yet  another  small  one,  but 
with  considerable  warehouses,  controlled  bv  the 
Midland  Railway  Company.  In  addition,  there 
were  between  Blackfriars  Bridge  and  Greenwich 
Ferry,  141  wharves  and  44  gTanaries  ;  110  of  the 
wharves  were  classed  as  shipping  wharves.  At  34 
of  these,  ships  could  be  run  along  the  side  of  the 
wharf ;  21  of  them  were  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  and  13  on  the  south.  The  dock  companies 
sent  experts  to  give  evidence  before  the  commission, 
their  aim  being  to  saddle  upon  the  dockers  and  other 
waterside  workers  the  blame  for  the  comparative 
costliness  of  receiving,  discharging,  and  loading  a 
ship  in  the  Port  of  London.  Knowing  the  location 
of  the  various  groups  of  docks  and  wharves,  and 
the  peculiar  formation  of  the  river,  I  made  it  my 
task  to  demonstrate  to  the  commission  :  first,  that 
the  numerous  vested  interests  conflicting  with  each 
other  in  the  port  prevented  anything  approaching 
real  efficiency  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  docks  were 
far  apart  from  each  other,  and  so  many  miles  in 
some  instances  from  the  warehouses,  that  several 
handlings  of  the  freight  were  necessary,  resulting 
in  unwarrantable  expenditure. 

I,  therefore,  submitted  a  plan  for  dockising  the 
three-and-a-half-mile    loop    from    Limehouse    to 
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Blackwall,  where  the  neck  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs 
narrows  to  one  and  one-eighth  of  a  mile.  I  sub- 
mitted that  a  cut  should  be  made  across  this  neck. 
Along  the  existing  course  of  the  river  (the  loop  as 
I  have  termed  it),  the  foreshore  should  be  built  up  ; 
and  the  same  thing  should  be  done  on  the  foreshore 
of  the  cutting.  This  would  give  three  and  a  half 
miles  on  each  side  of  the  bend,  and  a  mile  and  an 
eighth  on  each  side  of  the  proposed  cutting,  or  a 
total  of  nearly  nine  and  a  half  miles  for  scientifically 
arranged  warehouses,  to  which  any  vessel  could  get 
right  up.  There  should  be  a  big  basin  built  at 
North  Woolwich,  opposite  Blackwall,  so  that 
vessels  could  enter  the  basin  as  they  came  up  the 
river  and  have  no  occasion  to  trouble  about  suitable 
tides  to  enter  the  docks.  I  elaborated  lengthily 
upon  this,  showing  in  detail  the  character  of  the 
tonnage  that  entered  the  port  every  month,  and 
the  nature  of  the  work  that  had  to  be  done  in 
connection  with  it.  I  also  contended  that  dock 
labour,  at  present  disastrously  casual,  might  be 
so  systematised  that  the  dockers  would  be  enabled 
to  work  just  as  regularly  as  railway  employees. 
Vested  interests  have,  however,  been  too  strong 
for  such  plans  to  be  adopted.  Time  and  money 
are  still  wasted,  and  the  public  is  badly  served 
owing  to  the  hotch-potch  character  of  the  dock 
accommodation.  Nevertheless,  some  years  later, 
when  I  was  in  Australia,  I  was  interested  to  learn 
that  steps  were  being  taken  to  unify  a  good  deal  of 
the  responsibility  for  controlling  the  port.  I  had 
advocated  that  the  County  Council  should  be  the 
fully  recognised  authority  for  this  purpose,  but  this 
I  suppose  was  too  drastic,  so  the  Port  of  London 
Authority  was  brought  into  existence,  and  its  new 
home,  near  the  Tower  Bridge,  has  just  been  com- 
pleted. 

The  discussion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the 

"  new  "  and  the  "  old  "  unionism  continued.     As 
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always  happens,  attempts  to  change  estabHshed 
conditions  brought  condemnation  from  those  who 
did  not  desire  any  change,  while  approving  those 
who,  though  undoubtedly  identified  with  working- 
class  organisations,  did  not  attempt  to  use  these 
organisations  for  changing  the  industrial  and  social 
conditions. 

At  Toynbee  Hall  and  other  settlements  in  the 
metropolitan  area,  frequent  discussions  took  place 
on  one  or  other  phase  of  trade  unionism.  Quite  a 
number  of  the  J^oung  men  residing  there,  or  in  one 
way  or  another  identified  with  Toynbee  Hall,  had 
rendered  considerable  help  during  the  dock  strike. 
A  few  ex-Oxford  men  who  had  so  helped,  remained 
associated  with  the  dockers  when  they  formed 
themselves  into  branches  of  the  union  ;  and  in 
several  instances  the  Toynbee  men  themselves 
became  branch  members,  accepted  positions  as 
officers,  and  did  much  useful  detail  work.  So  it 
came  about  that  the  Oxford  Committee  of  the 
Universities'  Settlement  Association  (Toynbee  Hall) 
organised  a  conference  which  was  held  in  the  Town 
Hall,  Oxford,  on  November  29,  1890.  The  syllabus 
sets  forth  the  subjects,  and  mentions  the  speakers 
who  were  considered  representative  in  their  respec- 
tive circles  : 

First  Session,  2.30  p.m. 

Mr.  A.  H.  D.  Acland,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Principles  and  Methods  of  newer  and  older 
forms  of  Trade  Unionism.  The  relation  of 
both  to  the  employer.  The  possibility  of 
conciliation. 

Mr.    Tom   Mann    (President   of  the   Dockers' 

Union). 
Mr.   J.   H.   Tod   (Of  the   Dock   House  Joint 

Committee). 
Mr.  H.  Slatter  (Secretary  to  the  Typographical 

Association). 
The  Chairman. 
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Second  Session,  8  p.m. 

Rt.  Hon.  Leonard  H.  Courtney,  M.P.,  in  the 
Chair. 

The  adequacy  of  Unionism,  in  whatever  form, 
as  a  solution  of  economic  difficulties ; 
proposed  supplements  or  alternatives  in 
Co-operation  and  Legislation.  Economic 
aspect  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Jones  (of  the  London 
Co-operative  Wholesale). 

Mr.  Graham  Wallas  (of  the  Fabian  Society). 

Mr.  William  Hey  (Secretary  of  the  Iron- 
founders'  Union). 

Mr.  George  Hawkins  (of  the  Oxford  Trades' 
Council  and  Co-operative  Wholesale  Board). 

The  Chairman. 

I  will  not  give  a  re'sume  of  the  discussion.  It  was 
considered  a  useful  one,  and  was  published  by  the 
Oxford  Committee.  When  I  look  at  the  speech 
I  made,  now  more  than  thirty-five  years  ago,  I  find 
that  many  of  the  sentences  correspond  almost  word 
for  word  with  what  I  have  used  recently  from  the 
platform.     The  following  paragraph  is  a  specimen  : 

We  have  abundance  of  raw  material  from  Mother 
Earth,  and  the  capacity  of  our  workers  is  increasing 
each  year,  so  that  from  the  raw  material  we  can  with 
a  less  expenditure  of  energy  create  a  greater  number  of 
commodities  for  the  energy  expended.  That  being  so, 
we  argue  that  there  is  no  divinely  ordained  reason,  no 
natural  reason,  why  any  man,  woman,  or  child  need  be 
short  of  food  or  clothing,  or  the  necessities  of  human 
existence  ;  and  therefore  we  contend  that,  as  soon  as  the 
present  chaos  gives  place  to  industrial  order,  there  will 
be  a  chance  for  all  to  live  proper  lives  :  and  that  is  the 
work  of  us  trade  unionists  at  the  present  time — so  to 
organise  ourselves,  and  to  get  the  workers  generally  so 
effectively  organised,  that  we  can  insist  on  the  necessary 
changes  taking  place. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  the  dock  directors'  estimate 
of  old  and  new  unionism.     Said  Mr.  Tod  :    "  The 
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old  unions  protect  and  assert  the  demands  of 
particular  trades,  and  even  of  special  branches 
in  those  trades,  and  on  the  whole  they  do  not 
trouble  themselves  much  with  other  branches  of 
the  same  trade.  I  should  say  generally — and 
again  I  speak  as  an  outsider — that  the  fault  of 
unionism,  either  old  or  new,  is  that  energy  and 
ability  are  rather  levelled  down  and  not  up. 
There  is  too  much  uniformity.  But  when  we  come 
to  the  new  unionism  it  may  be  protective,  but  it 
is  eminently  aggressive.  It  deals  chiefly  with 
unskilled  labour,  the  supply  of  which  is  practically 
inexhaustible.  That  is  one  difficulty.  Another 
thing  they  do  now  is  to  federate  branches  of  the 
same  trade :  even  though  some  branches  thus 
federated  may  have  no  grievance  of  their  own 
to  cause  a  strike,  they  all  strike  together,  or 
rather  they  go  farther  than  that,  they  bring  outside 
trades  into  the  matter.  Of  course,  that  is  all  to 
bring  on  greater  pressure." 

Dealing  mth  the  limitations  of  unions, 
Mr.  Graham  Wallas  said  :  "  We  believe  it  is 
impossible  for  trades  unions  or  the  co-operative 
system  by  themselves  to  absorb  what  we  call  the 
differential  advantages — those  advantages  which 
are  in  the  nature  of  rent.  We  believe  it  is  by 
a  system  of  progressive  taxation  that  we  shall 
have  to  extinguish  the  landlord's  right,  and  the 
right  of  the  mine-owner,  in  the  natural  advantages 
of  the  soil,  and  the  acquired  advantages  of  town 
sites.  We  believe,  in  order  to  do  so,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  pass  various  legislative  measures, 
taxing  out  the  landlord  and  mine-owner,  and 
throwing  the  compensation  for  any  landlord  or 
mine-owner  whom  we  entirely  dispossess,  not  upon 
the  general  body  of  workers  in  the  community, 
but  upon  the  holders  of  what  we  call  idle  incomes." 

My  duties  as  president  of  the  Dockers'  Union 
were  numerous  and  interesting.     I  had  responsi- 
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bilities  to  discharge  in  dealing  with  the  pressing 
requirements  of  the  men.  At  all  times  where 
large  numbers  of  men  are  under  conditions  that 
vary  in  manner  like  unto  the  work  at  the  docks 
and  wharves,  it  is  impossible,  even  with  well- 
established  methods,  to  avoid  stoppages  of  work 
through  unadjusted  grievances.  I  worked  com- 
fortably with  my  colleagues,  and  harmoniously 
with  the  men  :  but  one  set  of  men  were  rather 
trying,  perhaps  exceptionally  so.  Their  work 
was  very  laborious— to  discharge  grain  by  hand. 
There  were  seven  men  in  each  gang,  and  their 
duties  were — the  grain  being  in  bulk — to  fill  the 
sacks,  which  would  be  hauled  up  out  of  the  hold, 
then  weighed  and  put  on  to  the  quay-side,  or 
"  overside  "  into  a  barge.  This  was  piece-work, 
and,  compared  with  other  work  at  the  docks, 
it  was  well  paid. 

I  must  here  explain  that  it  was  our  rule  as 
officers  of  the  Dockers'  Union  to  organise  large 
meetings,  usually  on  Sunday  mornings,  for  educa- 
tional purposes  ;  i.e.,  to  get  beyond  the  immediate 
concerns  of  the  hour,  and  to  deal  Avith  the  Labour 
movement  nationally  and  internationally.  As  was 
my  custom,  at  one  of  these  meetings  I  had  referred 
to  the  estimated  wealth  production  of  the  nation, 
and  to  the  distribution  of  this  wealth,  quoting 
statistical  authorities.  I  had  stated  that  "  the 
workers  did  not  receive  more  than  one-half  of 
the  total  wealth  produced  by  Labour."  The 
little  story  I  have  now  to  tell  will  show  that  the 
corn  porters  of  the  Victoria  Dock  district  were  not 
only  at  the  meeting,  but  took  note  of  what  was 
said. 

These  men  were  paid  a  fixed  sum  per  hundred 
quarters  of  grain  discharged.  But  frequently  the 
grain,  during  transit,  would  "sweat,"  and  the 
work  then  would  be  exceptionally  hot  and 
fatiguing :  so  an  extra  claim  called  "  hot 
money  "  would  be  put  in  by  the  men,  and  often 
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granted  by  the  company.     Sometimes  the  grain 
would  be  very  dusty  also,  nearly  choking  the  men 
at    work,    and    necessitating   much   drinking  :     so 
claims  were  put  in  for  "  dirty  money,"  and  some- 
times  granted.     Further,    when    a   ship   was   not 
specially  adapted  for  carrying  grain,  some  of  the 
bunkers    were    exceptionally    awkward    to    work, 
which  necessitated  one  of  the  gang  spending  time 
in  trimming  or  shovelhng  the  grain  forward,  thus 
hindering   the    work    of   the    gang    and    reducing 
wages  :    so  claims  were  also  put  in  for  "  awkward 
money,"    and    sometimes    w^ere    recognised.      In 
time  it  reached  the  stage  when  the  Docks  Committee 
said  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  conference 
with  respect  to  the  methods  of  remuneration  and 
these  repeated  claims  for  extras.     The  conference 
was    held.     I    was    present.     As    a    result,     the 
company  agreed  to  pay  a  higher  overall  rate  per 
hundred  quarters,  and  to  disallow  the  claims  for 
extras.     Said   the   men :     "  We   are   prepared   to 
accept  this  as  a  general  principle  ;   but,  as  all  who 
know  how  the  grain  conies  over  will  admit,  there 
are  times  when  the  grain  is  so  exceptionally  hot 
or  so  very  dirty,  and  sometimes  both,  that  recog- 
nition for  something  extra  must  be  made  in  such 
cases."     To   this   the   company   agreed,    provided 
that  there  was  some  qualified  person  to  judge  as 
to  the  merit  of  such  an  extra  claim.     This,  too, 
was    arranged,    and    for    a    time    matters    went 
smoothly,  claims  being  very  rare,  and  only  when 
conditions   were   exceptional.      Then  one  morning 
at  the  dockers'  office  I  received  a  message  from 
the  Dock  House  to  the  effect  that  work  on  a  certain 
grain  vessel  had  been  stopped,  for  the  men  had 
put  in  a  claim  which  the  umpire  disallowed.     I 
was  requested  to  attend  to  same  without  delay. 
I  did  so,  telling  them  at  the  office  to  'phone  to 
Victoria  Docks  and  get  in  touch  with  the  men  and 
meet  me  in  the  club  room  near  Tidal  Basin  station. 
On  my  arrival   all  the  men  were  sitting  in  the 
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room,  quietly  awaiting  me.     I  at  once  took  the 
chair  and  opened  out  : 

"  Good  day,  lads.  Word  came  from  the  Dock 
House  about  you  putting  in  a  claim  which  their 
official  says  is  not  justified.  Since  the  increased 
over-all  rate  was  agreed  to,  this  is  the  first  time 
there  has  been  a  stoppage  :  if  the  case  is  a  sound 
one  I  shall  do  my  best  to  get  the  claim  recognised, 
so  I've  come  down  to  get  the  facts,  and  then  go 
and  see  the  carsfo  if  need  be.     Who'll  state  the 


case 


?  " 


After  a  few  seconds  one  of  the  biggest  fellows, 
well  over  six  foot,  came  up  to  me  at  the  table, 
and  said  : 

"  Look  here,  Mr.  Tom  Mann,  the  other  Sunday 
morning  there  was  a  meeting  on  the  waste  ground, 
wasn't  there  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  I  was  there." 

"  Yes,  and  you  told  us  then  the  workers  didn't 
get  more  than  one-half  of  the  wealth  they  produced, 
didn't  you  ?  " 

"Yes,  that's  so." 

"  Well,  we  bloody  well  want  some  of  the  other 
half !  "     And  he  returned  to  his  seat. 

If  the  Dock  House  people  could  have  witnessed 
and  heard  this  little  episode  they  would,  I  expect, 
have  laughed  well  at  my  being  so  confronted. 
The  real  fact  was,  the  men  had  worked  consecu- 
tively for  four  days  under  very  heavy  conditions, 
and  they  could  not  go  on  without  a  rest,  the  work 
being  really  exhausting.  The  claim  was  not 
;  seriously  put  in  ;  it  was  chiefly  an  excuse  to  get 
\S!  necessary  rest. 


Ill 


CHAPTER   SEVEN. 

The  Labour  Movement  and  the  Churches. 
(1890  to  1894.) 

During  the  winter  of  1890-1,  unemployment  was 
rife,  and  I  was  battling  as  best  I  could  for  "  main- 
tenance or  work "  for  the  sufferers.  Cardinal 
Manning  wrote  me  a  very  encouraging  letter,  saying 
that  the  claim  was  a  valid  one.  "  Under  the  Act  , 
of  Elizabeth  the  authorities  are  responsible  for  { 
pro^dding  one  or  the  other,  and  this  Act  has  never 
been  repealed." 

As  the  Cardinal  had  been  so  closely  identified 
with  the  Avind-up  negotiations  of  the  dock  strike,  he 
maintained  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
dockers,  and  on  a  number  of  occasions  he  wrote 
asking  me  to  call  on  him  in  order  to  tell  him  how 
matters  were  developing.  I  have  before  com- 
mented upon  his  wonderful  features,  and  upon  the 
ultra-refined  manner  that  always  characterised  him. 
He  was  perfectly  natural,  and  simple,  and  I  was 
entirely  at  ease  with  him.  Never  once  did  he 
broach  the  question  of  religion  ;  always  his  concern 
was  to  know  how  the  men  were  behaving,  to  enquire 
whether  the  improved  conditions  were  being 
maintained,  and  to  ask  if  the  union  was  thriving. 

I  will  now  relate  an  incident  that  caused  me  to 
appreciate  him  in  an  exceptional  degree  for  the 
wonderfully  kind  disposition  he  showed  towards  me. 
I  received  a  letter  from  him  asking  me  to  call, 
and  adding  :  "  This  time  I  do  not  wish  to  talk 
about  the  docks  or  the  dockers,  but  about  yourself." 
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I  went.  He  looked  steadily  at  me,  and  said  : 
"  The  first  thing  I  have  to  say  to  you  is,  that  a 
living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion.  You  need 
a  rest,  and  must  have  one." 

I  expressed  my  sincere  appreciation  of  his  kindly 
regard,  and  said  : 

"  I  really  do  not  feel  particularly  in  need  of 
a  rest.  In  any  case,  I  am  too  full  up  with  work  in 
London  and  the  provinces  to  consider  your 
proposal." 

"  Yes,  I  know  you  are  busy  ;  but  think  it  over, 
and  decide  when  you  are  least  busy." 

I  had  now  taken  out  my  diary.  Looking  at  my 
numerous  fixtures,  I  said  : 

"  Naturally,  people  always  think  their  own 
meeting  the  most  important,  and  I  am  booked  up 
with  meetings  several  months  ahead." 

"  Wei],  try  and  fix  upon  a  couple  of  weeks,  and 
let  me  know.  And  now,  where  would  you  like  to 
go  ?     Do  you  know  Ireland  ?  " 

"  I  have  paid  short  visits  to  Dublin  and  Belfast, 
but  I  don't  know  it  in  a  holiday  sense." 

"  Well,  when  you  have  fixed  upon  the  time,  if 
you  agree  to  go  to  Ireland,  I'll  give  you  an  intro- 
duction where  you  can  have  a  suitable  rest,  and 
come  back  refreshed  for  your  work." 

I  thanked  him,  and  promised  I  would  write  and 
let  him  know  how  I  succeeded  in  cancelling  some 
of  the  engagements  ;  but  this  proved  too  difficult, 
and  I  wrote  and  told  the  Cardinal  so,  and  said 
possibly  I  should  be  able  to  manage  a  week-end 
holiday.  Perhaps  I  would  take  a  run  over  to  the 
Continent.  He  replied,  regretting  I  could  not 
spare  time  for  a  longer  holiday,  and  enclosing  a  card 
of  introduction  which  I  might  use  when  I  managed 
a  week-end.  He  advised  me  to  go  to  the  Rhine. 
I  was  not  able  to  get  off  for  a  week-end  or  any 
holiday  for  a  very  long  time,  but  I  shall  never  forget 
the  genuine  kindheartedness  of  His  Eminence  the 
Cardinal. 
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About  this  time  I  was  active  in  addressing  many 
public  meetings  in  and  out  of  London.  I  fre- 
quently commented  upon  the  Church,  and 
condemned  it  for  not  grappling  with  the  social 
problem.  One  of  the  young  clergymen  who  had 
helped  us  during  the  dock  strike  (the  Rev.  Thorry 
Gardiner,  I  think),  was  responsible  for  my  receiving 
a  number  of  invitations  to  address  meetings, 
and  I  was  ever  ready  to  do  so  within  the  limits  of 
physical  possibility.  One  such  in\atation  came 
from  Lady  Aberdeen,  asking  if  I  would  address 
a  meeting  at  her  house,  at  which  would  be  present 
a  number  of  people  interested  in  the  social  problem, 
who  would  be  glad  if  I  would  talk  to  them  about 
the  dockers  and  their  conditions.  I  went.  It  was 
a  fashionable  gathering  indeed — West  End  with 
a  vengeance,  I  thought — and,  quite  a  number  of 
clergymen  were  present.  I  spoke  for  an  hour, 
dealt  with  industrial  and  social  conditions,  and 
denounced  the  Church  for  its  deadly  apathy. 
Discussion  followed.  The  w^hole  affair  was,  if  not 
an  opportunity  for  useful  propaganda,  at  least  an 
opportunity  for  me  to  speak  in  the  plainest  of  terms 
to  members  of  the  exploiting  class,  and  especially 
to  the  professors  of  religion. 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  received  a  lettea*  from 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Benson)  stating 
that  he  had  been  much  interested  in  a  report  given 
to  him  by  INIiss  Tait,  daughter  of  the  late  Archbishop 
Tait,  his  predecessor.  She  had  been  present  at  the 
meeting  at  Lady  Aberdeen's,  when  I  had  com- 
mented upon  the  attitude  of  the  Church  to  social 
problems,  and  it  would  please  him  much  if  I  would 
call  on  him  at  Lambeth.  He  had  arranged  to  have 
tea  in  a  small  library,  the  only  other  person  present 
besides  ourselves  being  the  Suffragan  Bishop  of 
Dover.  After  a  few  pleasantries,  the  Archbishop 
said  he  had  been  greatly  interested  in  the  comments 
I  had  made  so  far  as  he  had  heard.  Was  it  my 
opinion  that  the  Church  should  endeavour  to  solve 
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the  social  problem  ?  I  said  that  such  had  certainly 
been  my  contention,  and  that  I  held  the  Church  to 
be  negligent  of  what  seemed  to  me  the  most  sacred 
work  in  which  she  could  engage,  and  so  on.  The 
Archbishop  did  not  combat  anything  I  said  ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  expressed  his  general  agreement 
with  me,  adding,  however,  that  perhaps  I  hardly 
realised  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  that  confronted 
the  Church.  Then,  reaching  down  a  book  from  a 
shelf,  he  went  on  : 

"  I  should  like  to  read  a  passage  and  get  your 
opinion  on  it." 

He  read  as  follows  : 

The  problems  on  which  Christ  has  been  consulted,  and 
has  given  no  uncertain  answer,  are  the  greatest  problems 
of  the  past.  The  present  has  a  problem  of  its  own 
which  may  be  not  much  less  difficult  or  less  extensive 
than  any  past  questions.  .  .  .  The  problem  now  before 
us,  or  rather  upon  us,  is  what  is  called  in  a  special  way 
the  social  problem  .  .  .  the  social  problem  presented 
by  the  conditions  of  lifelong  wretchedness  under  which 
a  vast  part  of  our  town  populations  lives  its  life,  works 
its  works,  etc.,  etc.  But  all  these  social  difficulties  and 
solutions,  what  have  they  to  do  with  the  Church's  work  ? 
Are  these  not  secular  and  economic  questions  ? 

Yes,  and  therefore  Church  questions  of  deepest  moment. 
These  are  the  phenomena  of  the  world  in  which  Christ 
is  now  living.     These  form  the  times  of  Christ. 

He  asked  me  : 

"  Does  that  touch  the  same  idea  that  you 
had  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  rephed,  "  it  does.  What  I  say  is  that 
the  Church  fails  to  grapple  with  the  social  problem." 

"  Yes,"  he  rejoined,  "  I  understand,  and  am 
largely  in  agreement  with  you,  but  you  will  see 
that  this  is  a  book  of  my  own.  I  shall  ask  you  to 
accept  it." 

He  signed  it  and  handed  it  to  me.  I  inferred  that 
he  wished  me  to  understand  that,  in  his  official 
capacity  as  Archbishop,  he  had  brought  the  subject 
of  the  social  problem  before  the  clergy  and  Church 
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workers,  and  had  urged  them  to  study  the  matter 
carefully.  He  did  not  maintain  that  the  Church 
was  giving  due  attention  to  this  vast  subject ;  but 
he  obviously  wanted  me  to  realise  that,  theoreti- 
cally at  all  events,  the  social  problem  had  not  been 
entirely  overlooked.  I  considered  this  a  clever 
method  of  enlightening  me.  Whenever,  subse- 
quently, I  had  occasion  to  criticise  Churchgoers, 
I  did  not  forget  to  mention  Avhat  I  had  learned 
from  Archbishop  Benson. 

Amid  a  variety  of  interests  and  duties,  I  did  not 
neglect  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  and 
was  amongst  those  who  considered  there  was  ample 
room  for  greater  activity  on  its  part.  At  this  time 
I  was  a  member  of  the  Bow  branch  of  the  union. 
The  general  secretary,  Mr.  Robert  Austin,  having 
died  in  September,  1891,  the  branch  decided  to 
nominate  me  for  the  position,  in  the  hope  that,  if 
elected,  I  should  be  able  to  put  life  into  the  organisa- 
tion. I  agreed  to  accept  nomination.  A  large 
election  committee  for  the  London  area  was  formed, 
with  Mr.  George  N.  Barnes  (now  The  Rt.  Hon.  G.  N. 
Barnes,  M.P.)  as  secretary — and  a  very  capable  one 
he  proved.  The  duties  were  considerable.  The 
membership  of  the  society  extended  to  Australasia, 
America,  and  South  Africa,  all  of  which  had  to  be 
dealt  with.  Since  it  had  been  decided  to  seize  the 
opportunity  of  the  election  in  order  to  make  a 
propagandist  and  educational  campaign  for 
broadening  the  basis  of  the  organisation,  and  if 
need  be  changing  the  constitution,  committees  were 
formed  throughout  the  country,  and  numerous 
meetings  were  held.  The  A.S.E.  had  a  real  good 
shaking  up.  The  only  other  candidate  in  the 
running  was  Mr.  John  Anderson,  who  had  been  at 
the  head  office  of  the  union  for  some  years  as 
assistant  general  secretary.  There  was  a  third 
candidate,  William  Glennie  (now  assistant  general 
secretary),    but   the   contest    was    really    between 
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Mr.    Anderson    and    myself.     The    result    of    the 
election  was  : 


Anderson 

...      18,102 

Mann 

...      17,152 

Glennie 

738 

Mr.  Anderson  took  up  office  in  April,  1892. 
About  the  same  time  Mr.  G.  N.  Barnes  became 
assistant  secretary,  taking  the  place  of  Mr.  John 
Wilson,  who  had  died  soon  after  Mr.  Robert  Austin. 
Mr.  John  Burns,  being  a  member  of  the  A.S.E. 
frequently  addressed  meetings  on  behalf  of  the 
society,  and  in  other  ways  rendered  efficient  help. 
In  1896,  Mr.  Barnes,  a  Scotsman,  born  at  Lochee 
in  1859,  was  elected  general  secretary. 

The  following  year  witnessed  one  of  the  biggest 
industrial  struggles  the  A.S.E.  or  any  other  Union 
had  ever  engaged  in.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  give  some  of  the  facts.  I  refresh  my  own 
memory  by  turning  to  the  "  Jubilee  Souvenir  "  of 
the  A.S.E.,  published  in  1901,  for  whose  compilation 
Mr.  Barnes  was  responsible. 

The  year  1897  opened  with  87,450  members,  and  but 
2,000  unemployed,  and  its  first  month  brought  the 
adoption  of  the  fifty-hours  standard  week's  time  at 
Liverpool,  and  further  advances  of  wages  on  the  Clyde, 
at  Barrow,  Rochdale,  Newton-le- Willows,  and  Cleck- 
heaton.  Many  places  soon  followed.  Messrs.  Piatt  of 
Oldham  had  also  agreed  to  overtime  conditions  which  the 
society  recommended  should  be  taken  as  a  model  for 
other  districts,  namely,  time-and-a-quarter  for  the  first 
two  hours,  time-and-a-half  for  the  second,  double-time 
afterwards  ;  and  for  piece-workers  an  addition  equal  to 
the  difference  between  overtime  and  ordinary  rates. 

Difficulties  existed,  however,  at  Armstrong's  of 
Elswick  in  regard  to  outworking  conditions,  and  at 
the  Pallion  Forge,  Sunderland,  there  was  trouble. 
The  society  demanded  the  standard  rate  of  wages 
for  the  manipulation  of  horizontal  boring  machines. 
The   then   newly   formed   Employers'    Federation 
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issued  lock-out  notices  ;  and,  although  attempts 
to  negotiate  were  made,  they  were  unsuccessful. 
In  London  the  men  were  demanding  the  eight-hour 
day.  Several  of  the  unions,  including  the  boiler- 
makers,  agreed  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
A.S.E.  to  obtain  this.  It  transpired  later  that  the 
boilermakers'  executive  had  refused  to  endorse  this, 
so  solidarity  did  not  prevail.  However,  the  joint 
committee  of  the  three  Societies  that  did  take 
common  action,  viz. :  the  Steam  Engine  Makers, 
the  Machine  Workers,  and  the  A.S.E. ,  struck  work 
in  three  London  firms  on  July  3rd.  The  Engineering 
Employers'  Federation,  hitherto  confined  to  the 
north,  now  extended  operations  to  London,  and 
informed  the  union  executives  that  they  (the 
employers)  would  respond  to  the  men's  action  by 
a  general  lock-out  in  batches  of  25  per  cent,  weekly 
of  all  the  members  of  the  societies  involved.  This 
was  wired  to  the  men's  committees  in  the  federated 
area,  and  evoked  unanimous  decisions  in  favour  of 
a  retaliatory  notice  being  tendered  to  withdraw  the 
remaining  75  per  cent.  These  notices  took  effect 
on  July  10th,  and  for  the  following  six  months  and 
a  half  a  trial  of  strength  ensued.  In  the  end  the 
longer  purse  of  the  employers  secured  them  the 
victory. 

It  must  here  be  said  that  the  semi-skilled  and 
the  unskilled  labourers  were  not  organised,  and 
that  only  three  societies  out  of  fifty  took  action,  so 
that  the  real  cause  of  the  failure  to  win  was  the 
absence  of  solidarity.  Since  then  something  has 
been  done  to  rectify  this,  but  even  yet  there  are 
quite  sixty  separate  unions  in  the  metal  industry 
when  one  only  should  fill  the  bill.  But  this  I  shall 
deal  with  later. 

Following  upon  these  numerous  activities,  I 
devoted  an  increasing  amount  of  attention  to 
advocating  the  municipalisation  of  the  docks  of 
the  Port  of  London.     I  addressed  meetings  on  this 
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subject,  and  mth  the  aid  of  a  lantern  showed 
pictures  of  the  proposed  dockised  area,  detaihng 
the  advantages  that  would  accrue.  As  a  result, 
members  of  the  London  County  Council  and 
London  Members  of  Parliament  became  interested, 
and  expressed  hearty  approval  in  the  main  of  the 
proposals  I  made.  Seeing  that  legislative  powers 
would  be  required  to  take  such  work  in  hand,  and 
that  this  would  necessitate  parliamentary  support 
from  members  who  as  yet  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  it  was  suggested  that  a  reform  programme 
be  drafted  to  suit  the  requirements  of  Londoners 
generally,  for  this  would  secure  larger  support  for 
the  dockers'  proposition  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible.  The  outcome  was  the  formation  of  the 
London  Reform  Union,  of  which  I  became 
secretary. 

^  I  was  thus  brought  into  close  contact  with 
persons    primarily    concerned    about    matters    of 

i  municipal  reform,  and  I  found  good  scope  for 
effective  work.  A  stimulus  was  given  to  a  con- 
structive and  advanced  policy  for  the  London 
County  Council  and  for  the  Local  Borough 
Councils.  Among  those  who  rendered  substantial 
help  as  speakers  and  general  propagandists,  were 
two  clergymen,  the  Rev.  Percy  Dearmer  (now 
Dr.  Dearmer)  and  the  Rev.  Thorry  Gardiner.  The 
latter  was  unmarried,  and  rector  of  St.  George's 
in  the  Borough,  near  London  Bridge.  He  frequently 
remained  with  me  for  a  short  talk  after  the  meeting, 
and  occasionally  we  took  coffee  together.  As  a 
result  of  considerable  conversation  he  knew  of  my 
identification  with  schools  and  the  Church  in 
earlier  days,  and  also  of  my  frequent  criticism  of 
the  Church.  The  speeches  he  made  were  very 
much  like  unto  my  own,  and  his  views  on  economics 
were  not  materially  different.  On  one  occasion 
he  asked  me  whether  I  did  not  look  upon  the  work 

\we  were  engaged  in  as  religious  work.  I  said  I 
certainly  thought  it  was,  and,  further,  that  if  the 
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Church  did  its  duty  it  would  be  engaged  as  we  were, 
honestly  striving,  not  only  to  clear  out  the  slum 
areas,  to  provide  opportunities  for  recreation  and 
education,  to  insist  upon  adequate  housing  accom- 
modation, etc.,  but  also  to  engage  definitely  in 
establishing  sound  economic  conditions  for  the 
effectual  cure  of  these  evils.  Mr.  Gardiner  said 
he  heartily  agreed  with  all  this,  and  then  surprised 
me  by  adding  : 

"  Why  not  join  me  in  Church  work,  and  do  this 
in  Church  as  well  as  out  ?  " 

"  Tell  me  exactly  what  you  mean  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Well,"  he  replied,  "  as  you  know,  I'm  in  charge 
of  that  large  church  ;  there  is  nothing  we  are 
saying  and  advocating  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Reform  Union  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  advocate 
regularly  in  church  as  a  matter  of  religious  duty. 
I  have  no  curate.  If  you  were  ordained  we  could 
work  jointly  and  do  it  more  effectively." 

I  replied  with  astonishment  that  although  I 
admired  the  Church  orgajiisatipn,  reaching  into 
every  village  in  the  country,  it  was  entirely  out 
of  the  question  that  I  should  be  so  intimately 
identified  with  it.  Even  if  I  had  an  inclination 
that  way,  there  was  the  stumbling  block  of  the 
thirty-nine  articles.  My  friend  Gardiner  here 
scored  against  me  in  the  following  way.  Often, 
in  conversation  with  him,  I  had  expressed  my 
great  admiration  for  Dean  Stanley,  whom  I  fre- 
quently heard  preach  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
who  was  the  nearest  approach  in  the  Anglican 
Church  to  Cardinal  Manning  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  alike  in  appearance  and  in  manner.  But 
Dean  Stanley,  more  than  any  other  Church  dignitary 
I  had  knowledge  of,  put  an  interpretation  upon 
troublesome  and  complex  doctrines  that  removed 
the  cloudiness  and  opened  up  vistas  of  true  know- 
ledge concordant  with  the  most  genuinely  scientific 
development.  Mr.  Gardiner,  knowing  my  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Dean,  quietly  said  : 
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"  Well,  the  Church  that  is  broad  enough  and 
tolerant  enough  for  a  Dean  Stanley  might  possibly 
be  the  same  for  a  Tom  Mann  !  " 

I  have  lost  touch  with  Gardiner  for  many  years, 
but  I  know  that  he  became  chaplain  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1903,  and  has  been 
Canon  Resident  of  Canterbury  since  1917.  It  is 
possible  that  during  two  decades  in  a  cathedral 
close  there  has  been  time  for  the  waning  of  the  keen 
interest  in  social  questions  that  characterised  him 
when  I  first  knew  him. 

The  force  which  impelled  me  to  the  before- 
mentioned  efforts  on  behalf  of  municipal  reform 
was  my  desire  that  something  effective  should  be 
done  for  the  unification  of  control  in  the  Port  of 
London,  the  necessity  for  which  was  urgent.  , 
It  seemed  that  scarcely  anyone  was  interested  in  the 
matter,  and  the  only  way  in  which  I  could  gain 
support  for  my  proposals  was  by  merging  them  into 
a  general  policy  of  London  municipal  reform. 
Once  embarked  on  such  a  venture  I  became  involved 
in  a  mass  of  details.  At  this  time  the  old  vestries 
still  retained  some  power — chiefly  the  power  of 
preventing  anything  of  value  being  accomplished 
for  the  community.  The  London  Reform  Union 
united  the  progressive  forces  on  municipal  affairs. 
The  administrative  bodies  in  the  metropolitan  area 
are  still  complex  in  their  variety,  but  three  decades 
back  their  multiplicity  was  positively  bewildering 
to  the  ordinary  man  who  tried  to  get  a  grip  of  the 
situation. 

A  number  of  prominent  members  of  the  Fabian 
Society  were  closely  identified  with  the  London 
Reform  Union,  and  its  policy  was  characteristically 
Fabian  and  Reformist.  I  omit  further  details 
concerning  its  activities,  for  these  have  little  bearing 
on  the  revolutionary  problems  of  to-day. 

My  close  friendship,  at  this  period,  with  various 
ministers  of  religion,  led  to  the  circulation  of  a  report 
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that  I  was  about  to  enter  the  Church.  One 
morning  a  pressman  called  upon  me  to  ask  what 
truth  there  was  in  the  statement  that  appeared 
in  "  The  Times  "  of  that  date  regarding  myself  and 
the  Church.  The  brief  statement  was  as  follows, 
under  the  heading  of  "  Ecclesiastical  Intelli- 
gence "  : 

We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Tom  Mann,  the  well-known 
Labour  leader,  is  an  accepted  candidate  for  Deacon's 
Orders  in  the  Church  of  England.  Mr.  Mann  has 
received  a  title  to  the  curacy  of  a  large  and  important 
parish  inhabited  by  the  industrial  classes,  and  it  is 
expected  that  his  ordination  will  take  place  at  Christmas. 

This  was  on  October  5th,  1893.  I  contradicted  the 
statement  that  matters  were  arranged,  but  did  not 
deny  that  the  subject  had  been  under  serious 
consideration. 

To  my  further  astonishment  I  found  the  after- 
noon editions  of  the  London  papers  had  on  the 
placards  :  "  Tom  Mann  enters  the  Church,"  and 
I  was  the  recipient  of  numerous  messages  and  some 
congratulations.  One  was  from  the  Church 
Congress,  then  in  session,  signed  by  several  well- 
known  clergymen,  ardent  advocates  of  the  Labour 
cause,  welcoming  me  among  the  minority  as  a 
co-worker,  etc. 

One  of  my  Nonconformist  friends  was  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Belcher,  minister  of  St.  Thomas'  Square 
Congregational  Church,  Hackney.  He  invited  me 
to  occupy  the  pulpit,  and  I  did  so.  There  was 
a  great  congregation,  and  when  in  the  heart  of  my 
address  I  denounced  the  hypocrisy  of  the  churches, 
there  were  hisses.  As  I  proceeded  there  were 
cheers,  and  for  the  space  of  thirty  or  forty  minutes 
there  was  frequent  alternations  of  cheering  and 
hissing. 

Another  good  friend,  also  a  Congregational 
minister,  but  whose  church  in  Southgate  Road  N., 
was  already  known  as  The  Brotherhood  Church, 
was  the  Rev.  Bruce  Wallace.     I  preached  in  his 
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church  on  much  the  same  Hnes  as  I  had  done  at 
St.  Thomas'  Square,  Hackney.  The  "  Christian 
World  Pulpit  "  reported  my  sermon  in  full. 

On  leaving  for  Australia  at  a  later  date,  I 
entrusted  my  correspondence  and  newspaper 
cuttings  to  a  friend,  and  these  were  nearly  all  lost. 
My  letters  included  a  number  that  I  set  special 
store  upon  from  Cardinal  Manning,  and  a  batch 
that  I  received  at  this  particular  period  re  the 
Church.  One  cutting  book  only  was  saved  ;  it 
contains  items  respecting  this  period.  The 
following  two  letters,  which  appeared  in  the 
"Westminster  Gazette,"  are  fair  specimens  of 
many  others. 

"  Rev."  Tom  Mann  ! 

To  The  Editor  of  the  "  Westminster  Gazette." 

Sir, 

It  won't  do.  Has  our  robust  brother  no  true  friend 
to  warn  him  of  his  fate  ?  The  whole  trend  of  elericahsm 
is  towards  sacerdotaHsm,  and  sacerdotalism  is  the  death 
of  manhood.  To  take  Church  pay  is  to  wear  Church 
yoke,  and  for  a  modern  democrat  to  do  this  would  be 
to  stultify  himself  for  evermore.  Fancy  the  "  Rev." 
John  Burns  !  But  if  this  is  simply  unthinkable,  where 
and  what  would  be  the  future  of  Rev.  Tom  Mann  ? 
More  than  twenty  years  ago  a  brave  young  spirit  of  my 
acquaintance  who  had  been  educated  at  New  College 
was  lured  into  the  Church  of  England  by  the  vision  of 
glorious  possibilities  therein.  Alack  !  I  met  him  the 
other  day  at  a  mutual  friend's  dinner  table.  Never  was 
completer  wreck  !  Every  hope  had  been  blasted,  and 
he  was  eking  out  existence  either  as  a  workhouse  chaplain 
or  the  chaplain  of  a  cemetery.  As  a  Labour  leader  an 
exceptionally  glorious  future  seemed  to  lie  before  Mr. 
Mann.  But  an  essential  condition  of  service  is  absolute 
release  from  Official  trammels.  I  pity  even  Noncon- 
formist ministers  their  fatal  handicapping  ;  but  a  Radical 
Church  parson  !  "  If  any  man  will  serve  me,  let  him 
follow  me,"  was  the  imperative  condition  1,800  years 
ago,  and  that  following  was  not  exactly  into  a  snug 
church  living. 
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No.     There  are  plenty  of  small  folk  for  church  curacies, 
but  we  have  none  too  many  Tom  Manns  ! 

Yours,  &c,, 

A.C. 


To  The  Editor  of  the  "  Westminster  Gazette." 

Dear  Sir, 

Mr.  Tom  Mann  will  hardly  be  as  "  alone  "  in  his 
capacity  of  Socialist  parson  as  the  "  Star  "  man  imagines. 
Apart  from  the  seven-and-seventy  priests  of  the  Guild 
of  St.  Matthew,  who  are  all  determined  Socialists,  the 
Christian  Social  Union  is  a  large  nursery,  fiUed  full  of 
Socialists,  who  are  victoriously  cutting  their  teeth  ;  and 
the  still  greater  fact  remains  that  the  Church  herself 
is  a  Socialist  body.  Even  the  Toriest  of  parsons  is 
forced  and  bound  to  read  prayers,  lessons,  and  gospels, 
every  line  of  which  is  stuffed  with  the  associative  ideas 
and  formulas  which  deny  with  emphatic  anathema  the 
whole  gospel  of  Individualism.  As  one  who  has  tried  it, 
I  can  assure  Mr.  Mann  that  the  more  thoroughly  one 
knows  the  ideas  set  forth  by  the  Prayer-Book  the  more 
utterly  one  feels  that  they  are  Socialist  to  the  core.  It 
naturally  follows  that  those  who  are  communists  in  the 
imperishable  things  should  be  so  in  the  perishable  also, 
as  was  felt  even  in  the  Apostolic  times.  (See  the  Epistle 
of  St.  Barnabas,  XIX.  8.) 

I  am,  Sir, 
Yours, 

Charlks  L.  Marson. 
St.  Mary's  Clergy  House, 

Charing  Cross  Road. 
October  5,  1893. 

The  one  by  that  sturdy  Sociahst  parson,  the 
Rev.  C.  L.  Marson,  I  specially  appreciated,  and  very 
many  others  similar  in  spirit,  and  some  as 
emphatically  opposed  thereto.  However,  I  con- 
cluded, I  hope  not  immodestly,  to  use  the  world 
as  my  parish,  and  acted  accordingly. 

About  this  period,  Mr.  Andrew  Reid,  a  social 
reformer,  brought  together  a  number  of  persons 
similarly  interested,  each  contributing  to  a  volume 
entitled    Vox   Clamaniium.     To   this    volume   the 
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Rev.  Charles  L.  Marson  contributed  a  chapter 
on  the  "  Social  Teaching  of  the  Early  Fathers," 
in  which  he  referred  once  more  to  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas.  This  document  cannot  date  from  later 
than  Tatian's  time.  The  most  educated  among  the 
early  Churches,  that  of  Alexandria,  accepted  it  as 
genuine.  It  conveys  the  whole  pith  of  Christian 
Socialism  : 

Thou  shalt  have  all  things  in  common  with  thy 
neighbour,  and  not  call  them  thy  private  property  ;  for 
if  ye  hold  the  imperishable  things  in  common,  how  much 
more  the  perishable  ? 

Is  not  this  exactly  like  the  words  of  the  Rev.  Stewart 
Headlam  : 

Those  who  come  to  the  Holy  Communion  are  bound 
to  be  Holy  Communists. 

Other  contributors  included  the  Rev.  Professor 
Shuttleworth,  the  Rev.  The  Hon.  James  Adderley, 
the  Very  Rev.  C.  W.  Stubbs,  and  the  Hon.  Roden 
Noel.  In  his  essay  on  "  Christianity  and  Social 
Advance,"  the  Rev.  Roden  Noel  says  : 

Surely  that  man  or  woman  is  no  Christian  at  all, 
except  in  name,  in  so  far  as  he  or  she  remains  indifferent 
to  the  awful  abyss  that  yawns  between  rich  and  poor  ; 
to  the  insufficiency  of  the  share  in  our  immense  wealth 
which  falls  to  the  lot  of  those  who  produce  it ;  the  unjust, 
inhuman,  and  horrible  condition  of  the  toilers  in 
monstrous  cities,  herded  together  like  swine,  with  no 
leisure  or  opportunity  for  living  a  human  life,  perpetually 
starved,  stinted,  stunted,  maddened  by  carking  care  and 
anxiety  for  the  health,  well-being,  and  very  life  of 
themselves,  and  of  those  nearest  to  them  :  the  image  of 
God  well-nigh  crushed  out  of  them  by  the  cruel  machinery 
that  makes  us  clean,  comfortable,  and  virtuous,  with  a 
virtue  and  happiness  that  have  their  root  in  a  misery 
and  moral  degradation  a  millionfold  more  terrible  than 
those  of  the  slave  in  Greece,  Rome,  or  modern  America. 

Alfred    Russell    Wallace,    the    scientist,    had    a 
chapter    on     "  Economic     and     Social     Justice." 
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Mr.  A.  E.  Fletcher,  who  had  been  editor  of  the 
"  Daily  Chronicle  "  in  its  palmiest  days,  wrote  on 
"  Christian  Ethics  and  Practical  Politics."  For 
myself,  I  had  an  article  on  "  Preachers  and 
Churches,"    in    which    I    said  : 

We  have  a  glorious  and  an  inspiring  work  in  hand — 
nothing  less  than  the  purifying  of  the  industrial  and 
social  life  of  our  country,  and  the  making  of  true 
in4i^dduality  possible.  For,  let  it  be  clearly  understood, 
we  Labour 'men  are  thoroughly  in  favour  of  the  highest 
possible  development  of  each  individual.  We  seek  no 
dead  level  of  uniformity,  and  never  did.  Our  ideal  is, 
"  From  each  according  to  his  capacity,  to  each  according 
to  his  needs."  We  can't  reach  that  right  off,  but  when 
we  have  done  so,  we  shall  not  be  "  far  from  the  Kingdom." 

To  engage  in  this  work  is  to  be  occupied  in  the  noblest 
work  the  earth  affords.  To  do  it  well,  we  want  not  only 
men  and  women  of  good  intention — the  Churches  have 
these  now — we  shall  want  men  and  women  of  sound 
sense  who  will  understand  the  science  of  industrial 
economics,  as  well  as  of  the  highest  standard  of  ethics. 
To  mean  well  is  one  thing,  to  be  able  to  do  well  is  a 
better  thing,  and  we  cannot  do  well,  except  by  accident, 
unless  we  know  something  of  the  laws  that  underlie  and 
control  the  forces  with  which  we  shall  have  to  deal. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  better  fulfil  the 
spirit  of  this  contribution  outside  any  Church  than 
by  becoming  an  ordained  churchman.  My  next 
endeavour  to  combine  "  doing  well "  with 
"  meaning  well  "  led  me  to  become  secretary  of 
a  political  organisation. 
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CHAPTER   EIGHT. 

Secretaryship  of  the  Independent  Labour 

Party. 
(1894  to  1896.) 

At  a  conference  of  the  Independent  Labour 
Party,  held  in  February,  1894,  I  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  party.  For  some  time  I  had  been 
in  hearty  agreement  with  the  I.L.P.,  and  while 
lecturing  under  various  auspices  I  had  supported 
the  principles  and  policy  of  that  organisation. 
Having  become  its  secretary,  I  was  henceforward 
actively  connected  with  the  work  of  extending 
its  sphere  of  operations.  Keir  Hardie  was  chairman 
of  the  National  Administrative  Council,  and  he 
and  I  worked  together  harmoniously.  The 
members  of  the  N.A.C.  were  Pete  Curran,  Ben 
Tillett,  George  S.  Christie,  Alderman  Tattersall, 
Leonard  Hall,  Fred  Brocklehurst,  and  John  Lister, 
who  was  treasurer.  I  had  been  for  some  years 
closely  connected  with  the  co-operative  movement 
as  well  as  with  the  trade-union  movement,  and 
in  my  propagandist  efforts  I  laboured  to  extend 
I.L.P.  influence  in  the  trade  unions  and  co-operative 
societies,  these  tactics  being  \'igorously  supported 
by  my  colleagues.  Definite  attention  was  given 
to  the  running  of  candidates  for  municipalities 
and  for  Parliament.  Complete  independence  of 
Liberals  and  Conservatives  was  enjoined  and 
insisted  upon.  The  declaration  of  adherence  was 
not  exactly  the  same  in  all  districts.  That  which 
prevailed  in  London  was  as  follows  : 

Membership  of  this  party  shall  be  open  to  all  men  and 
women  who  shall  sign  a  declaration  of  belief  that  the 
interests  of  Labour  are  paramount  to,  and  must  take 
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precedence  of,  all  other  interests,  and  that  the  advance- 
ment of  these  interests  of  Labour  must  be  sought  by 
political  and  constitutional  action,  and  that  no  member 
of  any  organisation  connected  with  the  Liberal,  Liberal- 
Unionist,  or  Conser\'^ative  parties  be  eligible  for  member- 
ship of  the  party. 

I hereby  pledge  myself  to  the  above. 

Keir  Hardie  and  I  did  much  platform 
propaganda,  and  although  we  were  pledged  to 
constitutional  action,  this  did  not  prevent  the 
capitalist  newspapers  from  denouncing  us  in  harsh 
terms.  To  dare  to  declare  determined  opposition 
to  both  the  recognised  political  parties,  and  to 
act  accordingly,  brought  condemnation  and  vilifica- 
tion from  the  ordinary  press.  I  took  especial 
satisfaction  in  exposing  the  principles  and  methods 
of  the  Liberals,  showing  that  they  were  essentially 
capitalistic,  and  were  pledged  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  profit-making  system.  However  reactionary 
Tories  were,  none  of  them  were  or  could  be  greater 
exploiters  than  the  Liberals. 

I  was  candidate  for  the  Colne  Valley  division 
of  Yorkshire,  two  reasons  being  urged  as  to  why 
I  should  run  in  that  constituency.  First  of  all, 
it  was  at  that  time  exceptionally  backward, 
neither  Socialists  nor  Labour  men  having  given 
attention  to  it.  Secondly,  the  reason  was  that  the 
sitting  member  was  a  prominent  Liberal  capitalist, 
the  head  of  a  well-known  engineering  firm  in 
Leeds,  Mr.  James  Kitson,  afterwards  Sir  James. 
The  electorate  was  a  difficult  one  to  tackle.  Indus- 
trially it  was  chiefly  textile,  partly  cotton  and 
partly  woollen,  for  it  occupied  an  intermediate 
position  between  the  area  of  the  Lancashire  cotton 
trade,  and  that  of  the  Huddersfield  woollen  trade. 
There  were  also  about  six  hundred  small  farmers 
and   a   few   engineering   workers. 

I  nursed  the  constituency  systematically  for 
the  three  years  preceding  the  General  Election  of 
1895.     There  was  never  any  chance  of  my  winning 
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the  seat.  At  the  election  I  received  rather 
more  than  twelve  hundred  votes,  whilst  the  sitting 
member  received  about  three  times  that  number. 

At  this  date,  Victor  Grayson  was  a  boy  of 
thirteen  years  of  age.  Twelve  years  later,  in  1907, 
Victor  Grayson  as  a  straight-out  Socialist  candidate 
was  returned  for  the  Colne  Valley  division,  against 
a  Liberal  and  Conservative,  Grayson  receiving 
a  majority  of  153  over  the  Liberal  and  421  over 
the  Conservative.    ^ 

At  the  1895  General  Election,  Keir  Hardie,  who 
had  been  the  member  for  South-West  Ham  since 
1892,  was  defeated.  Keir  stood  for  West  Bradford 
in  1896  and  was  defeated  there,  but  was  returned 
for  Merthyr  in  1900. 

All  the  time  I  kept  industrial  organisation  to 
the  fore,  attaching  prime  importance  thereto. 
In  September,  1894,  I  issued  a  pamphlet  under 
the  title  What  the  I.L.P.  is  driving  at,  in  which 
the  following  appears  : — 

And  now  to  guard  against  the  view  that  the  whole 
of  our  social  difficulties  are  attributable  to  politicians 
or  employers  of  labour,  I  am  bound  to  state  my  conviction 
that  while  both  those  sections  are  about  as  wrong- 
headed  as  it's  possible  to  be,  the  bulk  of  the  workers 
themselves  are  far  from  being  able  to  cast  stones,  for, 
as  yet,  only  a  small  minority  of  the  workers  have  really 
tried  to  understand  the  causes  of  these  difficulties,  and 
taken  such  action  as  lies  in  their  power  to  rectify  them. 

Take  for  instance  the  relatively  small  proportion  of 
the  workers  who  as  yet  belong  to  the  trade  unions. 
Thus  out  of  six  and  a  quarter  millions  of  workmen  in 
the  United  Kingdom  eligible  to  join  the  unions,  only 
two  million  are  members,  and  while  the  good  work 
these  have  been  enabled  to  do  has  undoubtedly  proved 
of  enormous  advantage  to  the  workers  generally,  their 
power  for  good  has  been  checked  much  more  by  the 
indifference  and  selfishness  of  thoughtless  workmen  than 
by  the  opposition  of  employers.  No  need  here  to  recite 
the  benefits  of  trade  unionism,  still  less  to  defend  it,  but 
as  a  coUectivist  and  a  member  of  the  I.L.P.,  I  know  for 
a  certainty  that  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  democratic 
movement  at  the  present  time  is  the  lack  of  effective 
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industrial  organisation,  backed  up  by  equally  effective 
political  organisation  for  purposes  of  industrial  change. 
A  member  of  the  I.L.P.  who  should  have  the  impudence 
to  act  the  part  of  "  blackleg  "  in  his  or  her  trade,  is 
almost  unthinkable.  Let  there  be  no  mistake,  we  must 
have  the  trade  unions  perfectly  organised  and  adequately 
financed,  and  I  have  no  atom  of  sympathy  with  those 
who  profess  regard  for  political  action  on  advanced  lines 
who  shirk  their  duties  and  responsibilities  as  trade 
unionists. 

The  Social  Democratic  Federation  was  con- 
ducting a  vigorous  agitation  all  this  time,  and  was 
preparing  to  run  candidates  at  the  next  parlia- 
mentary election.  I  thoroughly  believed  in  the 
desirability  of  harmony  between  the  two  propa- 
gandist bodies,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of 
endeavouring  to  secure  joint  action.  Thus,  in 
the  pamphlet  just  referred  to,  I  wrote  : — 

What  then  is  the  ideal  aimed  at  by  the  Independent 
Labour  Party  ? 

It  is  the  establishment  of  a  state  of  society  where 
living  upon  unearned  income  shall  be  impossible  for  any 
but  the  physically  enfeebled  ;  where  the  total  work  of 
the  country  shall  be  scientifically  regulated  and  properly 
apportioned  over  the  total  number  of  able-bodied 
citizens  ;  where  class  domination  shall  be  rendered 
impossible  by  the  full  recognition  of  social,  economic, 
and  sex  equality. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  here  the  object  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Federation  as  stated  by  that  body,  reminding 
readers  that  the  object  of  the  two  organisations  is 
identical.  It  is  the  socialisation  of  the  means  of 
production,  distribution,  and  exchange,  to  be  controlled 
by  a  democratic  State  in  the  interests  of  the  community, 
and  the  complete  emancipation  of  Labour  from  the  domin- 
ation of  capitalism  and  landlordism,  with  the  establish- 
ment of  social  and  economic  equality  between  the  sexes. 

The  above  fits  jjerfectly  with  the  following  compre- 
hensive and  important  sentence  from  Karl  Marx  :  "  The 
economical  subjection  of  the  man  of  labour  to  the 
monopoliser  of  the  means  of  labour  (that  is,  the  sources 
of  life),  lies  at  the  bottom  of  servitude  in  all  its  forms, 
of  all  misery,  mental  degradation,  and  political 
dependence." 
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The  economical  emancipation  of  the  working  class  is 
therefore  the  great  end  to  which  every  political  movement 
ought  to  be  subservient  as  a  means. 

There  were  hopes  at  one  time  of  uniting  the 
various  Sociahst  bodies  into  one  organisation  ;  but 
although  there  was  no  vital  difference  of  principle, 
there  was  a  considerable  difference  in  temperament, 
and  the  uniting  of  forces  did  not  come  off. 

In  May,  1896,  owing  to  the  retirement  of 
Dr.  Hunter  from  the  constituency  of  North 
Aberdeen,  and  the  local  organisation  being  desirous 
that  I  should  stand  as  the  I.L.P.  candidate,  it 
came  about  that  I  again  stood  for  Parliament. 
The  Liberal  candidate  was  Captain  Pirie,  of  the 
well-known  firm  of  paper-makers,  whose  works 
are  situated  in  the  district.  The  contest  was 
short,  sharp,  and  vigorous.  I  did  not  win,  but  we 
materially  reduced  the  Liberal  majority,  which 
for  four  successive  elections  had  been  over  three 
thousand.  The  previous  election  gave  the  Liberal 
a  majority  of  3,548,  which  was  reduced  on  this 
occasion  to  430.  Up  to  that  time  it  was  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  win  of  any  I.L.P.  candidate. 

I  desire  here  to  record  my  sincere  admiration 
and  deep  respect  for  one  who  helped  very  materially 
at  that  election,  the  late  Miss  Carrie  Martin.  She 
had  been  actively  connected  with  the  I.L.P.  for 
some  years,  coming  from  Lincolnshire,  where,  in 
consequence  of  having  espoused  Socialism,  she  was 
made  to  feel  that  her  absence  would  be  more 
appreciated  than  her  presence  if  she  continued 
identified  with  such  views.  Miss  Martyn  soon 
qualified  as  an  efficient  platform  speaker,  and  threw 
herself  into  the  movement  with  whole-souled 
abandon. 

Many  of  the  election  meetings  were  held  in  the 
open  air,  not  a  few  of  them  in  stonemasons'  yards, 
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the  speakers  often  standing  on  blocks  of  granite 
intended  for  tombstones.  Miss  Martyn  addressed 
many  meetings  under  such  conditions,  and  was 
always  most  effective.  Indeed,  I  really  believe 
that  had  she  been  the  candidate,  she  would  have 
won  the  election.  She  was  suffering  from  a  cold 
during  the  contest,  and  ought  to  have  had  a  con- 
siderable rest  afterwards,  until  she  could  have 
thrown  it  off,  but  duty  called.  The  Dundee  jute 
operatives  invited  her  to  take  up  work  on  their 
behalf — work  which  involved  a  good  deal  of  public 
speaking.  Having  accepted  this  invitation  she 
became  worse,  and  died,  literally  in  consequence 
of  not  being  able  to  take  the  necessary  rest. 

She  lies  in  the  cemetery  at  Dundee.  The  tomb- 
stone bears  the  inscription  : 

Caroline  E.  D.  Martyn, 

Bom,  Lincoln,  3rd  May,  1867. 
Died,  Dundee,  23rd  July,  1896. 

During  1896  I  did  much  propaganda  work  in 
London,  the  provinces,  and  on  the  Continent.  One 
series  of  meetings  was  held  in  what  was  then  known 
as  the  Holborn  Town  Hall,  now  the  Holborn  Hall, 
Grays  Imi  Road.  The  advertising  was  properly 
attended  to,  and  the  organising  of  the  meetings 
was  well  done.  We  had  the  organ  and  soloists  and 
a  choir.  There  was  an  adequate  staff  of  stewards 
who  understood  their  duties  well,  and  carried  them 
out  attentively.  Every  Sunday  evening  at  7.30 
o'clock  precisely  we  took  the  platform,  the  organist 
already  having  played  a  voluntary.  The  meeting 
lasted  fully  two  hours,  and  was  well  balanced 
throughout  with  singing  and  speaking.  It  was 
universally  admitted  that  this  series  was  a  com- 
plete success.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  press 
notices  indicating  the  character  of  the  meetings  : 
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Mr.  Tom  Mann  had  a  wonderful  audience  on  Sunday 
night,  when  he  commenced  the  first  of  his  series  of  six 
lectures  on  "  Socialism  and  the  Labour  Question."  The 
hall  was  crammed  in  every  part,  and  hundreds  were 
standing;  down  the  aisles. 


*o 


"  The  New  Age." 
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Tom  Mann  has  evidently  made  a  mistake.  It  was 
the  Albert  Hall,  or,  at  any  rate  the  Queen's  Hall,  he 
should  have  taken  to  accommodate  his  audiences  in. 
I  have  never  seen  the  Holborn  Town  Hall  so  packed  as 
it  was  last  Sunday  evening  since  Henry  George's  last 
visit  to  England,  and  people  who  want  to  get  in  next 
Sunday  had  better  go  early.  Hundreds  couldn't  get  in 
last  week,  and  the  lecturer  had  to  pause  before  he  was 
half-way  through,  to  bid  the  standing  crowd  at  the  back 
come  up  to  the  front  and  not  block  the  doors.  The 
choir  surrounded  and  backed  lecturer  and  chairman  like 
a  bevy  of  angels,  and  sang  like  nightingales. 

"  Weekly  Times  and  Echo." 

Every  succeeding  meeting  at  the  Holborn  Town  Hall 
beats  the  record  of  the  preceding  one.  At  Tom  Mann's 
third  lecture  on  Sunday  last,  the  greater  hall  was  packed 
tighter  then  ever. 

"  Labour  Leader." 

The  International  Socialist  Congress  was  held 
in  the  Queen's  Hall,  London,  commencing  on 
July  27,  1896.  I  was  on  the  Organising  Committee, 
and  had  much  to  do  in  the  fixing  of  the  necessary 
halls  to  accommodate  the  respective  national 
groups  when  they  desired  to  meet  separate  from 
the  main  congress,  also  in  arranging  accommoda- 
tion and  many  other  things  essential  to  the  success 
of  so  large  a  gathering.  Many  of  those  who  were 
delegated  to  the  congress  were  already  famous, 
or  have  since  become  famous,  in  international 
affairs.  In  1889,  while  the  London  dock  strike 
was  in  progress,  two  International  Socialist  Con- 
gresses were  held  simultaneously  in  Paris.  There 
were  two  in  consequence  of  the  disagreements 
between  French  sections  of  the  delegates.  The  next 
International     Socialist     Congress     was     held     in 
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Brussels  in  1891,  when  it  was  decided  to  hold  them 
every  three  years.  At  the  Zurich  Congress  it  had 
been  laid  down  that  in  future  : 

All  trade  unions  shall  be  admitted  to  the  congress, 
also  all  those  Socialist  parties  and  organisations  which 
recognise  the  necessity  for  the  organisation  of  the 
workers  and  for  political  action. 

By  political  action  is  meant  that  the  working-class 
organisations  seek,  as  far  as  is  possible,  to  use  or  conquer 
political  rights  and  the  machinery  of  legislation  for  the 
furthering  of  the  interests  of  the  proletariat  and  the 
conquest  of  political  power. 

The  interpretation  of  this  caused  a  very 
heated  debate.  There  were  present  many  anti- 
parliamentarians,  one-half  of  the  French  delegates 
taking  up  this  position ;  but  there  were  also 
prominent  anarchists,  including  Peter  Kropotkin, 
Domela  Nieuwenhuis  and  others,  and  German  and 
British  Social  Democrats.  Many  of  the  I.L.P. 
delegates  were  for  refusing  all  such  the  right  to 
take  part  in  the  congress.  Keir  Hardie  and  I  made 
a  determined  stand  upon  this,  insisting  that  all 
present  should  have  the  same  right  to  participate 
in  discussion.  Much  excitement  prevailed.  Singer, 
a  German  delegate,  and  H.  M.  Hyndman,  were 
successively  in  the  chair  during  this  discussion. 
In  the  end  no  one  was  excluded  from  the  congress, 
but  steps  were  taken  to  make  the  conditions  of 
admission  in  future  somewhat  more  precise. 

I  refer  to  tliis  incident  chiefly  because  of  the 
action  of  some  of  the  I.L.P.  delegates,  who  were 
all  intimate  friends  of  mine.  They  actually  got 
up  a  round-robin  of  emphatic  protest  against 
myself — I  forget  whether  they  included  Hardie  in 
this  —  for  defending  the  right  of  the  anti- 
parliamentarian  delegates  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
congress.  Nothing  came  of  it,  except  that  it 
caused  me  to  observe  even  more  closely  the 
psychology  of  the  two  schools. 
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Among  many  Socialists  there  was  very  little 
appreciation  of  and  no  admiration  for  trade 
unionism.  In  Germany,  the  Social  Democratic 
movement  was  powerful  before  trade  unionism  had 
made  much  headway,  and  many  Socialists  were 
lukewarm  about  the  advantages  of  trade  unionism. 
So  at  this  congress  of  1896  in  London,  a  special 
commission  was  appointed  by  the  congress  to  sit 
apart,  and  discuss  and  decide  upon  what  the 
attitude  of  the  International  Socialist  movement 
should  be  towards  industrial  organisation.  The 
commission  consisted  of  two  delegates  from  each 
nation  :  H.  M.  Hyndman  and  I  were  the  two  for 
Britain ;  Legien  and  Molkenbuhr  represented 
Germany. 

We  sat  the  greater  part  of  two  days  debating  the 
subject,  and  succeeded  in  drafting  a  report  for 
the  congress.  Its  purport  was  that  not  only  was 
it  desirable  that  Socialists  should  be  identified  with 
the  trade-union  movement,  but  that  an  instruction 
should  go  out  from  the  congress  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  all  Socialists  to  resort  to  systematic  indus- 
trial organisation  and  use  the  same  for  the 
advancement  of  the  economic  emancipation  of 
the  workers. 

One  of  the  delegates  to  the  congress  was  Rosa 
Luxemburg,  then  as  ever  until  her  untimely  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  reactionaries  in  Berlin,  alert 
and  keen,  following  all  important  phases  of 
international  development,  and  tactfully  exercising 
great  influence  in  the  congress,  apart  from  any 
speeches  she  dehvered.  Millerand  was  there  as  a 
French  delegate ;  also  Jaures ;  altogether  one 
hundred  and  one  from  France,  fifty  of  whom 
favoured  political  action,  and  fifty-one  did  not,  or 
it  may  have  been  the  other  way  about,  but  there 
was  a  majority  of  one  only  whichever  side  had  it. 
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CHAPTER  NINE. 

International  Labour  Organisation. 
(1896  to  1898). 

I  HAD  maintained  my  relationship  with  the  various 
sections  of  transport' workers  all  this  while,  and  the 
necessity  for  a  more  definite  organisation  on  inter- 
national lines  was  fully  appreciated,  so  in  June, 
1896,  there  was  established  the  International 
Federation  of  Ship,  Dock,  and  River  Workers. 
I  became  the  president  of  this  organisation.  The 
objects  aimed  at  by  the  federation  were  "  the  com- 
plete organisation  of  all  the  men  engaged  in  the 
occupations  named  in  order  to  raise  wages,  reduce 
working  hours,  get  gangs  properly  constituted, 
check  overtime,  insist  upon  adequate  inspection  of 
gear,  and  secure  for  sailors  and  firemen  proper 
rations,  ample  accommodation,  and  a  satisfactory 
manning  scale.  Further,  the  federation,  recog- 
nising the  considerable  differences  in  wages  paid  in 
different  ports  for  the  same  work  at  home  and 
abroad,  seeks  to  establish,  as  far  as  may  be  possible, 
a  uniform  rate  of  pay  for  the  same  class  of  work  in 
all  ports,  and  to  establish  a  recognised  working  day 
and  other  regulations  in  the  ports  in  the  world." 

The  shipowners  and  other  firms  connected  with 
port  work  had  repeatedly  complained  that  the  men 
in  British  ports  were  enforcing  claims  altogether 
in  excess  of  what  was  paid  for  similar  work  in 
continental  ports.  There  was  some  truth  in  this, 
and  the  dockers  and  seamen  had  endeavoured  by 
means  of  extending  organisation  to  level  matters  ; 
and  anyhow  we  believed  fervently  in  international 
organisation.  From  past  experience  we  knew  that 
the  continental  shipowners  and  others  were  not 
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likely  to  give  our  efforts  a  kindly  welcome  ;  but 
whatever  the  risks  might  be,  we  knew  that  visits  to 
foreign  ports  would  be  essential.  What  could  be 
done  by  letter  was  done  with  not  much  result  other 
than  to  get  from  our  foreign  workmates  the 
message  :  "  We  are  anxious  to  organise  ;  can  you 
help  us  ?"  We  were  chiefly  concerned  to  deal 
with  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  and  Rotterdam,  and  we 
laid  our  plans  to  deal  with  these. 

Havelock  Wilson  and  I  were  sent  by  our  federa- 
tion, first  to  Rotterdam,  and  thence  to  Antwerp. 
We  accomplished  the  mission  successfully,  held 
meetings  in  both  ports,  got  groups  organised,  and 
in  touch  with  the  British  unions.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  the  Belgian  authorities 
endeavoured  to  stop  our  activities.  In  many  cases 
our  delegates  were  arrested  on  landing  at  Antwerp, 
and  if  not  then,  as  soon  as  they  became  active  in 
the  work  of  organisation.  In  this  manner  Ben 
Tillett  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  under  very 
uncomfortable  conditions.  The  matter  was  taken 
up  by  the  Foreign  Office  and  negotiations  resulted 
in  his  release.  Others  were  arrested  in  turn,  but 
not  all,  and  in  the  long  run  a  considerable  stimulus 
was  given  to  organisation,  with  consequent  im- 
provement in  conditions. 

We  were  genuinely  anxious  to  avoid  stoppages  of 
work,  and  to  bring  about  agreements  by  negotia- 
tion ;  had  the  employers  been  agreeable,  this  would 
have  taken  place. 

I  was  requested  by  the  Hamburg  workers  to 
visit  that  port,  as  they  were  anxious  to  line  up  as 
part  of  the  federation.  Knowing  that  no  meetings 
could  be  held  by  Germans,  and  still  less  foreigners, 
without  police  permission,  I  obtained  the  regula- 
tion form,  filled  it  up,  and  sent  it  to  the  authorities 
at  Hamburg,  stating  I  wished  to  hold  meetings  on 
trade  unionism,  and  giving  all  details.  I  received 
a  duly  signed  authorisation  to  hold  such  meetings  ; 
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this  was  ill  November,  1896.  I  set  out  from 
London  and  reached  Hamburg  all  right,  but  early 
the  same  day  I  was  arrested.  On  being  brought 
before  the  officials  I  produced  the  authorisation,  the 
validity  of  which  was  admitted,  but  since  it  had 
been  issued  other  developments  had  taken  place. 
The  authorisation  w^as  withdrawn,  and  an  order  of 
expulsion  was  issued  instead.  I  claimed  my  right 
to  confer  with  the  British  Consul,  and  was  taken  to 
the  Consulate.  After  consultation,  the  Vice-Consul 
accompanied  me  to  the  Stadthaus  to  talk  over  the 
matter.  As  the  Vice-Consul  was  stating  in  some 
detail  who  I  was,  etc.,  the  official,  Herr  Ravolovski, 
who  was  seated  at  his  desk,  said  : 

"  Yes,  yes  ;    we  know,  we  know." 

Opening  a  drawer  in  his  desk,  he  pulled  out  a 
number  of  newspaper  cuttings,  giving  details  of 
meetings  I  had  addressed.  It  was  plain  to  me  that 
the  German  officials  knew  considerably  more  about 
my  doings  than  did  the  British.  I  had  to  depart 
by  the  first  boat  available.  This  was  a  small 
craft  of  a  thousand  tons  or  less,  that  regularly  traded 
to  the  Thames.  Under  favourable  conditions  she 
could  only  travel  at  nine  knots  an  hour,  but  under 
the  unfavourable  winds  that  we  encountered  she 
could  not  make  more  than  six  knots.  However, 
I  reached  London  safely,  and  the  Germans  held  the 
meetings  that  I  should  have  been  present  at. 
The  expulsion  served  our  purpose  quite  as  well  as 
if  I  had  been  allowed  to  address  the  meetings, 
probably  better.  The  port  workers  of  Hamburg 
enrolled  rapidly,  and  in  December  the  corn  porters 
attempted  negotiations  to  obtain  increased  wages. 
Negotiations  failed,  so  they  struck  work  and  soon 
succeeded.  Other  sections  followed,  and  the  ship- 
owners decided  to  resist.  Li  a  few  days  the  port  of 
Hamburg  was  practically  at  a  standstill,  and  again 
they  sent  to  us  in  London  for  someone  from  the 
federation  to  proceed  there.  Notwithstanding  my 
recent    expulsion,    I    went    there    again,    in    my 
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presidential  capacity,  being  authorised  by  the 
executive  to  act  on  its  behalf.  I  escaped  trouble- 
some attention  from  the  police,  and  reached  my 
destination.  It  was  my  duty  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  Labour  forces,  particularly  the  Trades'  Council 
of  Altona,  to  ascertain  what  were  the  chances  of 
success,  and  to  decide  in  what  way  help  could  be 
rendered  by  the  federation. 

I  watched  developments  for  three  days.  The 
last  of  these  was  very  exciting.  I  had  been  with 
others  visiting  each  vessel  that  was  working ; 
when  the  crew  could  understand  English  I  addressed 
the  men,  urging  them  to  desist  and  to  make  common 
cause.  We  were  half-a-dozen  in  a  steam  launch, 
and  the  weather  was  bitterly  cold.  Having  done 
my  utmost,  I  made  my  way  with  Herr  von  Elm, 
Socialist  member  of  the  Reichstag  for  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  to  his  home  for  a  meal.  Afterwards 
I  went  out  for  a  stroll.  An  officer  of  police 
approached  me  :  result — I  was  taken  to  the 
Stadthaus,  charged,  and  put  into  a  cell  until  the 
chief  official  should  arrive.  I  had  returned  to 
Hamburg  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  expulsion 
order  of  six  weeks  earlier.  Net  result — I  was  again 
expelled  on  the  only  boat  going  to  England,  sailing 
for  Hull.  So  to  Hull  I  was  sent ;  but  again  it 
served  our  purpose.  These  interferences  with  our 
work  aroused  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of 
some  other  sections,  and  made  for  improved  inter- 
national organisation.  When  I  reached  London 
I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  "  Daily  Graphic  " 
artist  had  been  allowed  to  sketch  Cell  No.  28  in  the 
Stadthaus,  the  cell  I  had  occupied.  An  excellent 
picture  of  it  was  published  on  December  23rd,  1896. 

Our  efforts  at  international  organisation  were 
attended  with  considerable  success,  and  quite  a 
number  of  our  active  men  had  to  serve  brief  spells 
in  prison ;   but  nothing  worse  happened. 

The  year  1897  found  us  very  busy,  and  this  work 
in  the  industrial  field  took  up  the  greater  part  of 
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my  time.  I  wrote  a  pamphlet  called  The  Dockers 
and  Sailors  in  1897.  In  this  I  dealt  with  the 
number  of  workers  seeking  employment  in  the 
various  ports,  not  of  Britain  only  but  of  Europe, 
and  the  fluctuating  character  of  the  work  ;  the 
great  trouble  was  the  irregularity  of  employment. 
In  the  early  part  of  1897  we  had  an  International 
Transport  Workers  Conference  in  London,  attended 
by  delegates  from  France,  Germany,  Holland, 
Belgium,  Spain,  and  Britain.  It  gave  a  healthy 
stimulus  to  international  organisation.  Here  is  a 
list  of  the  officers  and  the  members  of  the  council 
of  the  new  body  : 

President : 
Tom  Mann  (London). 

Vice-Presidents  : 
J.  H.  Wilson,  M.P.  (London)  ;     J.  Rathier  (Havre). 

Central  Council : 
H.  W.  Kay.  Dock,   W^harf,    Riverside,   and 

General  Labourers'  Union. 
James  Sexton.  National   Union   of  Dock 

Labourers. 
Edward  Catheray.    National  Sailors'  and  Firemen's 

Union. 
Harry  Brill.  National    Amalgamated    Coal 

Porters'  Union. 
J.  N.  Bell.  National  Amalgamated  Union 

of  Labour. 
Arthur  Harris.  Labour    Protection    League. 

D.  Donovan.  Thames  Steamship  Workers. 

C.  Fisher.  Amalgamated    Association    of 

Coal  Porters  (Winchmen). 
L.  C.  Janssens.         Port  Workers  of  Antwerp. 
John  de  Vries.  Port  Workers  of  Rotterdam. 

L.  Neble.  Port  Workers  of  Marseilles. 

Head  Office  : 
181,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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Later  in  the  year  1897,  our  French  friends  were 
anxious  to  have  organisation  effort  carried  on  in 
their  ports.  A  delegate  from  London,  now  filUng 
a  prominent  position  on  a  London  newspaper, 
was  sent  to  confer  with  the  French  and  to  co- 
operate in  the  arrangements.  I  was  to  go  to 
continue  the  campaign  subsequently.  The  pioneer 
delegate  referred  to  was  invited  to  address  the 
trade-union  delegates  at  the  Bourse  du  Travail, 
and  did  so.  Apparently  he  spoke  effectively,  for 
he  was  deported  in  consequence. 

It  now  devolved  upon  me  to  carry  on  the  work. 
I  reached  Paris  all  right,  and  spent  the  better 
part  of  a  week  addressing  what  were  technically 
termed  private  meetings  organised  by  the  Alie- 
manists,  i.e.,  by  the  Socialists  grouped  round 
Jean  Allemane,  an  old  Communard.  This  organ- 
isation insisted  that  all  who  joined  the  party  must 
be  members  of  a  trade  union.  The  French  for 
"  trade  union "  is  "  syndicat,"  and  those  who 
were  distinctively  trade  unionist  by  policy  were 
named  Syndicalists,  although  the  term  had  not  yet 
become  famous. 

After  this  series  of  private  meetings,  it  was 
announced  that  I  was  to  address  a  public  meeting. 
The  comrades  knew  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
authorities  to  prevent  my  doing  so.  I  was,  there- 
fore, advised  to  write  out  my  speech.  It  was 
translated  into  French,  and  a  copy  of  it  given 
to  the  then  secretary  of  the  French  Railway 
Workers'  Union.  He  was  to  take  my  place  if 
I  was  prevented  from  speaking.  I  was  also 
advised,  if  arrested,  to  agree  not  to  attempt  to 
hold  any  meeting,  or  I  should  probably  be  forcibly 
detained  and  expelled.  If  I  followed  their  advice 
they  would  see  that  I  should  address  a  meeting 
all  right. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  that  the  public 
meeting  was  to  be  held  in  the  evening,  as  I  was 
leaving  the  hotel,  a  well-dressed  man  approached 
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me,  politely  raising  his  hat.  He  informed  me  that 
he  was  connected  with  the  police,  and  said  I  must 
accompany  liim  to  the  Chief  Commissioner.  We 
drove  there  :  I  was  put  through  the  usual  inordin- 
ately long  list  of  questions,  as  to  place  of  birth, 
parentage,  etc.,  etc.,  exactly  as  if  it  had  been  in 
Berlin.  Then  an  order  of  expulsion  was  read  to 
me  in  English.  I  was  told  to  sign  it.  If  I  were 
willing  to  give  an  assurance  that  I  not  only  would 
not  speak  at  the  meeting,  but  would  not  attend  it, 
I  should  be  granted  twenty-four  hours  longer 
in  Paris  ;  then  I  must  leave.  If  I  refused,  I  was 
to  be  deported  forthwith.  In  any  case,  I  should 
be  kept  under  pohce  supervision  to  ensure  my 
not  going  to  the  meeting.  Having  given  the 
required  assurance,  I  was  allowed  to  rejoin  my 
friends,  who  were  awaiting  me.  I  told  them  that 
I  was  under  police  supervision,  and  they  at  once 
pointed  out  two  individuals  in  plain  clothes,  some 
forty  or  fifty  yards  distant.  These  dogged  our 
steps.  I  was  not  in  the  least  perturbed  by  what 
was  happening,  for  I  was  confident  that  the 
comrades  would  turn  it  all  to  good  account. 

At  length  we  reached  the  house  of  Jean  Allemane, 
and  had  a  meal.  By  this  time  it  was  six  in  tlie 
evening,  and  the  meeting  was  fixed  for  seven 
o'clock.  All,  save  one,  prepared  to  go  to  the 
meeting,  but  I  was  to  remain  in  the  house  till 
they  called  for  me.  It  was  nearly  eight  o'clock 
when  Allemane  and  others  came  in  hurriedly 
and  bustled  me  into  a  cab,  telling  me  the  meeting 
was  going  on  splendidly,  that  G the  railway- 
man, had  delivered  every  word  of  my  speech, 
that  the  meeting  would  soon  be  over,  and  we 
were  now  going  to  take  coffee.  In  a  short  time 
the  cab  pulled  up  at  a  large  cafe,  with  every  table 
occupied,  except  some  that  were  reserved  at  one 
side  of  the  huge  room.  To  these  my  friends  led 
me.  Much  cheering  took  place.  I  was  told  we 
were  now  under  a  private  roof,  that  I  could  say 
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what  I  liked,  and  need  not  worry  about  the  time. 
I  then  addressed  this  considerable  gathering,  and 
a  most  successful  meeting  was  held.  I  noticed 
near  to  me  a  striking-looking  lady,  who  had 
apparently  been  reporting  my  speech.  I  was  told 
that  the  lady  was  known  and  trusted,  and  I  was 
introduced  to  her.  It  was  Madame  Sorgue,  and 
her  report  appeared  in  the  "  Matin  "  next  morning. 
I  was  wondering  if  the  police  authorities  would 
not  take  this  as  a  violation  of  the  arrangement, 
but  there  were  many  influential  friends,  especially 
municipal  councillors,  watching  events,  and  they 
kept  with  me  until  at  four  in  the  afternoon  the 
train  steamed  out  of  the  station  and  I  in  it. 

I  have  said  that  members  of  the  Paris  Municipal 
Council  were  co-operating  in  this  propagandist 
effort.  At  the  meeting  of  the  council,  following 
upon  my  expulsion  from  France,  a  Socialist 
councillor  raised  the  question,  charging  the  Prefect 
of  Police  with  having  exceeded  his  duty.  He 
quoted  the  whole  of  the  address  I  had  prepared, 
the  one  which  had  been  read  at  the  public  meeting 

by    G of  the    Railwaymen's    Union.     The 

councillor's  object  was  to  get  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  propaganda  out  of  it.  A  full  report 
of  the  council's  proceedings  is  posted  upon  the 
door  of  every  Mairie  throughout  Paris,  and, 
therefore,  my  speech  was  made  available  for 
passers-by  to  read.  The  interpolation  was  so 
successful  that  the  Paris  Municipal  Council  carried 
a  vote  of  censure  upon  Monsieur  Lepin,  the  Chief 
of  Police,  for  having  expelled  me.  It  was  thought 
well  to  carry  the  matter  still  further,  so  the  question 
was  raised  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ;  but  here 
the  vote  went  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Following  upon  this  effort  it  became  necessary 
to  give  attention  to  Scandinavia,  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  me  to  visit  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Denmark.  Mr.  Charles  Lindley,  at  one  time  con- 
nected with  English  shipping  (now  a  member  of 
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the  Upper  House  in  Stockholm),  kindly  undertook 
to  interpret  for  me  in  the  Swedish  cities  and  ports. 
The  inaugural  meeting  was  at  Gothenburg.  I 
endeavoured  to  arrange  with  Mr.  Lindley  that 
I  should  speak  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  he  should 
interpret ;  and  so  on  throughout  the  meeting. 
But  he  was  entirely  opposed  to  this  ;  he  said  that 
I  must  not  speak  for  more  than  two  minutes  at  the 
outside,  so  that  he  could  give  an  exact  interpreta- 
tion, or  the  critics  would  censure  him  strongly  ; 
I  had  to  conform  to  this.  It  was  a  crowded 
gathering.  In  spite  of  all  the  difficulties,  it  was 
entirely  successful,  and  was  most  enthusiastic. 
Next  morning,  Charles  Lindley  brought  me  the 
newspapers,  smiling  brightly  as  he  read  out  the 
descriptive  accounts.  One  of  the  comments  was 
upon  the  interpreter,  saying :  "  He  interpreted 
well,  and  performed  an  arduous  task  with  much 
credit,  but  of  course,  it  was  not  a  literal  interpre- 
tation ;  anyone  to  follow  Mr.  Mann  and  give  a 
hteral  interpretation  would  require  a  head  as  long 
as  a  horse."  Lindley  considered  this  was  a  full 
justification  of  his  insistence  upon  very  short  spells. 
The  same  plan  was,  therefore,  adhered  to  at 
Helsingborg  and  elsewhere. 

When  we  reached  Malmo,  two  meetings  were 
arranged  at  the  Folkets  Hus  (People's  House). 
On  the  first  night,  Charles  Lindley  interpreted, 
and  all  went  well.  Next  day,  we  were  talking  over 
affairs  with  the  editor  of  the  local  Socialist  paper, 
"  Arbetet "  (Work),  Mr.  Axel  Danielson,  a  man 
standing  about  six  feet  three  and  weighing  seventeen 
stones.  Mrs.  Danielson,  the  editor's  wife,  and  a  few 
other  friends  were  also  present.  The  question  was 
raised  whether  it  might  not  be  an  advantage  to  have 
a  change  of  interpreter.  I  readily  agreed,  if  they 
had  someone  competent.  It  transpired  that 
Mrs. "^Danielson  could  speak  English  well,  for 
although  she  had  never  been  in  England,  she  had 
lived  some  ten  years  in  America.    Mrs.  Danielson 
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consented  to  interpret,  provided  her  husband 
would  promise  not  to  attend  the  meeting,  as  she 
was  sure  his  critical  presence  would  make  her 
nervous.  Ultimately  the  kindly  husband  agreed 
to  this,  and  the  fair  interpreter  was  willing  I  should 
speak  for  seven  or  eight  minute  spells  uninter- 
ruptedly. All  went  well  for  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  when  suddenly  she  failed  to  rise  to 
interpret,  and  looked  very  confused.  I  soon 
caught  sight  of  her  towering  husband  who  had 
entered  the  hall,  and  was  standing  up  some  twenty 
yards  from  the  platform.  Those  in  the  know 
enjoyed  the  temporary  confusion,  including  the 
big  husband,  who,  having  given  himself  satis- 
faction, smilingly  withdrew,  and  we  continued 
successfully  to  the  end. 

Having  crossed  the  Sound  from  Malmo  I  was 
met  at  Copenhagen  in  grand  style,  the  Social 
Democratic  members  of  Parliament  having  gathered 
to  receive  me,  although  my  object  was  the  further- 
ance of  industrial  organisation.  I  learned  that 
one  of  the  members  of  Parliament,  Comrade 
Knudson,  was  to  act  as  interpreter,  and  that  the 
meeting  was  to  be  in  the  Folkets  Hus,  a  very  fine 
hall.  I  asked  Mr.  Knudson  if  he  had  any  special 
suggestions  as  to  how  long  I  should  speak  before 
he  interpreted. 

"  Ah,"  exclaimed  he,  "  I  must  beg  of  you  to 
allow  me  to  give  a  literal  interpretation  of  your 
speech,  and,  therefore,  that  I  shall  follow  you  after 
every  two  or  three  sentences." 

"  I  don't  like  this  plan,"  said  I. 

"  Well,  you  see,  there  are  many  critics.  Although 
I  am  a  member  of  Parliament,  I  am  also  a  professor 
of  languages.  I  teach  in  the  public  schools,  and 
my  reputation  would  suffer  if  I  were  not  to  interpret 
you  correctly." 

I  therefore  fell  in  with  the  arrangement.  At 
the  meeting,  after  about  forty  minutes'  easy  going, 
as  he  rose  to  follow  me  he  looked  at  me  in  a  very 
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troubled  fashion.  The  veins  on  his  forehead  were 
swollen,  and  he  said  pathetically  : 

"  Shall  we  not  soon  conclude  ?   I  am  very  tired." 

I  had  not  got  half  through  my  speech,  so  I  simply 
ignored  Mm  and  went  full-steam  ahead  for  about 
half  an  hour.  I  expect  he  felt  very  humiliated  for 
a  time,  but  he  evidently  decided  to  make  the  best 
of  it,  for  when  I  sat  down,  up  he  jumped  and 
delivered  a  very  eloquent  speech,  as  it  appeared 
to  me.  The  audience  obviously  took  the  same 
view  judging  by  the  hearty  cheers  at  the  finish. 

The  most  amusing  experience  I  had  with  an 
interpreter  on  this  run  was  at  Christiania.  The 
friends  responsible  for  the  meeting  introduced  me 
to  their  chosen  interpreter.  He  seemed  to  be  quite 
at  ease,  and  judging  by  his  conversation  fluent 
enough  in  Enghsh.  The  meeting  commenced — 
a  packed  hall — and  after  about  four  or  five  minutes, 
up  jumped  a  scholarly-looking  man  who  made  a 
few  remarks  which  were  heartily  endorsed  by  the 
audience.  From  that  time,  the  scholarly-looking 
man  did  the  interpreting,  the  original  man  no 
longer  appearing.  I  did  not  know  what  was  wrong 
until  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  I  asked  : 

"  Why  the  change  ?  " 

"  Ah,"  came  the  answer,  "  the  first  man  could 
talk  English  all  right,  but  he  had  forgotten 
Norwegian  !  " 

After  these  events,  renewed  attention  to  France 
was  requisite.  The  council  of  the  federation  had 
been  informed  that  one  of  the  chief  stumbling 
blocks  to  further  advance  in  the  French  ports  was 
the  bad  state  of  organisation  in  Bordeaux.  Not- 
withstanding my  expulsion  from  France  a  few 
months  before,  it  was  thought  advisable  I  should 
visit  some  of  the  French  ports,  giving  Paris  a 
wide  berth.  Fortunately,  I  had  a  good  friend  at 
work  in  connection  with  the  docks  at  Havre.  He 
could  speak  English  well,  and  was  in  full  sympathy 
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with  our  attempt  at  international  organisation. 
I  arranged  for  him  to  meet  me  and  help  me  in  my 
mission.  I  was  wearing  a  blue  serge  suit,  and  all 
I  needed  to  give  me  the  stamp  of  a  sea-faring  man 
was  an  official-looking  cap.  This  I  obtained,  and 
I  went  in  and  out  and  round  about  the  docks  taking 
note  of  the  methods  of  work  and  gathering  necessary 
items  of  information.  After  a  few  days  at  Havre  I 
went  to  Nantes,  thence  to  St.  Nazaire,  and  on  to 
Bordeaux.  I  found  the  official  of  the  Bourse  du 
Travail.  Having  been  forewarned  of  my  coming, 
he  kindly  placed  himself  at  my  disposal.  Since 
the  executive  of  the  bureau  was  to  meet  that 
evening,  he  suggested  that  I  should  put  my  case 
before  the  members.  He,  himself,  would  interpret. 
I  learned  from  the  executive  that  numerous 
attempts  had  been  made  to  organise  the  dockers. 
Sufficient  progress  had  been  achieved  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  employers,  and  more  than 
once  substantial  improvements  in  wages  had  been 
secured.  Invariably,  however,  this  had  been 
followed  by  an  influx  of  Spanish  workers,  chiefly 
from  Bilbao,  who  swamped  the  port  with  men 
willing  to  work  for  less  than  the  union  rate.  This 
had  always  frustrated  their  efforts.  Before  they 
could  hope  to  be  permanently  successful,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  stop  the  influx  of  cheap  labour, 
and  they  urged  me  to  meet  the  whole  of  the  Bureau 
delegates  the  following  evening,  and  have  the 
matter  more  exhaustively  dealt  with.     I  agreed. 

Only  one  man  knew  me.  To  the  rest  I  was 
"  J.  Miller,"  as  a  matter  of  tactics  ;  but  they  all 
knew  the  name  of  "  Tom  Mann  "  and  asked  when 
he  was  likely  to  be  coming  over  !  This  of  course 
was  suitably  replied  to. 

Next  day  a  municipal  councillor  requested  me 
to  accompany  him  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  on  a 
visit  to  the  Mayor,  who  could  speak  a  little  English 
and  who  would  be  dehghted  to  meet  me.  I  did 
so,  and  had  quite  a  nice  conversation  with  His 
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Worship,  who  was  gracious  enough  to  arrange  for 
my  being  escorted  over  the  Musee.  I  duly  signed 
the  visitors'  book  as  "J.  Miller,  mecanicien  dc 
Londres."  The  meeting  Avith  the  delegates  was 
quite  a  success,  and  very  interesting.  It  would 
have  been  more  so  if  I  could  have  made  known  who 
I  was,  but  the  expulsion  order  of  an  earlier  date 
contained  a  clause  "  not  to  visit  French  territory 
without  police  permission,  under  a  penalty  of 
six    months'    imprisonment    without    trial." 

I  decided  to  proceed  to  Bilbao,  and  see  if 
organised  action  could  be  encouraged  there  in  the 
interests  of  the  Spanish  workers,  no  less  than  that 
of  Bordeaux  and  of  the  International  Federation. 
On  quitting  Bordeaux  I  left  a  card  for  each  member 
of  the  executive  explaining  why  I  had  been 
unable  to  appear  in  my  own  name.  I  also 
wrote  to  the  IMayor  apologising  for  my  little 
deception  and  thanking  him  for  his  courtesy. 
Ere  this  could  have  reached  him  by  post,  I  was 
at  the  frontier  town  of  Irun,  and  beyond  French 
jurisdiction. 

This  kind  of  running  around  was  necessary  in 
the  early  days  to  lay  the  basis  of  the  International 
Federation  ;  nor  will  it  be  wondered  at  by  those 
who  realise  how  exceedingly  slow  we  have  been 
to  take  action  between  one  country  and  another, 
or  north  with  south,  or  east  with  west.  One  visit 
is  worth  many  letters,  and  a  meeting,  with  tactful 
attention  to  a  few  individuals,  oftentimes  lays 
the  basis  for  a  good  understanding. 

I  did  not  know  more  than  half  a  dozen  words 
of  Spanish  on  reaching  Bilbao,  and  had  no  idea 
where  to  address  myself.  On  arrival  I  saw  posters 
announcing  a  protest  meeting  on  the  following 
Sunday  morning  at  the  Circus,  and  one  of  the 
advertised  speakers  was  Pablo  Iglesias,  whom 
I  had  met  at  the  International  Congress.  I 
attended  the  meeting  and  easily  got  in  touch  with 
comrades  who  were  able  to  inform  me  as  to  the 
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general  situation.  I  was  invited  to  attend,  with 
Pablo  Iglesias  and  others,  a  strike  meeting  of 
miners,  some  dozen  miles  out  by  train,  that  same 
afternoon.  I  went,  and  spoke  at  the  meeting. 
I  forget  who  interpreted,  perhaps  no  one,  but 
that  would  not  be  a  very  serious  matter  ! 

I  learned  that  three  Socialist  members  of  the 
Bilbao  Municipal  Council,  on  the  previous  Sunday 
at  a  miners'  demonstration,  had  vehemently 
condemned  the  authorities  for  having  ordered 
the  military  to  fire  on  the  crowd,  when  several 
had  been  killed.  These  three  councillors  had  been 
arrested  and  imprisoned.  I  was  invited  next 
day  to  accompany  one  of  the  prominent  local 
Labour  men  to  visit  the  councillors  in  the  prison, 
and  I  agreed  to  do  so.  The  friend  who  had  me 
in  charge  knew  little  more  of  English  than  I  knew 
Spanish,  so  attempts  at  conversation  were  but 
moderately  successful.  However,  we  reached  the 
prison,  and  several  persons  were  waiting  at  the 
entrance,  where  a  comfortable-looking  man  was 
leaning  back  smoking  cigarettes,  in  an  armchair 
in  the  centre  of  the  porch,  giving  an  occasional 
nod  to  new  arrivals  as  he  had  done  to  my  friend 
and  myself.  By  and  by  he  lit  another  cigarette 
and  handed  his  case  to  my  companion  and  myself. 
We  each  took  one.  I  thought  him  most  genial, 
but  could  not  understand  the  chair,  and  the  ease 
of  the  burly  gentleman.  Later,  I  learned  that 
he  was  the  governor  of  the  prison,  and  Ave  were 
only  kept  waiting  because  those  we  wished  to 
see  already  had  a  group  of  friends  attending  them. 
My  companion  explained  something  to  the 
governor,  and  he  beckoned  an  official  who  took 
us  over  the  more  interesting  portions  of  the  prison 
winding  up  by  taking  us  to  the  large  room  (not 
a  cell)  occupied  by  the  three  Socialist  councillors. 
They  were  not  in  prison  uniform,  but  wore  their  own 
clothes.  Their  only  punishment  was  confinement 
to  prison  quarters  during  the  period  of  the  strike. 
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I  have  been  in  close  contact  with  prison  officials, 
including  governors,  on  my  own  account  since 
then  ;  but  the  only  prison  governor  who  ever 
offered  me  a  smoke  was  the  burly  gentleman  of 
Bilbao. 
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CHAPTER  TEN. 

Organisation  of  General  Workers. 
(1898  to  1901). 

During  all  this  time  I  was  amongst  those,  who, 
recognising  the  necessity  for  enormously  extended 
industrial  organisation,  yet  could  see  little  hope 
that  the  organisations  of  skilled  workers  generally 
would  recognise  the  necessity  for  this,  and  so 
broaden  the  basis  of  their  organisations  as  to 
cover  all  sections  of  skilled  and  unskilled. 

The  unions  that  catered  for  labourers  were 
very  few,  and  in  practice  were  mainly  confined 
to  certain  sections.  The  idea  that  it  is  necessary 
to  organise  by  industry,  that  is,  with  the  whole 
of  the  trades  and  occupations  in  an  entire  industry 
as  the  unit,  was  only  just  emerging.  Scarcely 
anyone  gave  serious  attention  to  the  matter, 
as  it  was  felt  there  was  no  prospect  of  success  in 
that  direction. 

The  need  for  organisation  by  industry  was  in 
my  mind  the  most  outstanding  fact ;  but  the 
existing  skilled  workers'  organisations  not  only 
gave  no  encouragement,  but  were  obstacles  in 
the  path.  In  the  engineering  industry,  a  workman 
who  was  on  a  job  for  which  the  recognised  union 
rate  was  neither  paid  nor  expected  was  looked 
upon  by  the  members  of  the  union  as  an  outsider. 
They  made  the  machine,  they  would  not  work 
the  machine,  neither  would  they  broaden  the  basis 
of  their  union  so  that  the  man  who  had  to  work 
it  could  be  organised  in  relationship  with  them. 
It  was  the  same  in  every  trade,  and  not  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  adult  male  population 
was  organised.     The  proper  course,  had  common- 
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sense  prevailed,  would  have  been  for  the  existing 
unions  so  to  broaden  the  basis  of  their  organisa- 
tions as  to  welcome  every  worker  that  came  into 
the  industry,  and  wdth  the  variations  of  occupa- 
tion to  have  rules  comprehensive  and  elastic 
enough  for  the  admission  of  all.  Instead  of  this, 
not  only  was  there  no  provision  for  an  ever-gro\^dng 
number  of  handy  men,  which  the  changing  methods 
made  necessary ;  but  between  existing  unions, 
each  catering  for  highly- skilled  men,  there  existed 
an  absurd  hostility.  For  myself,  I  refused  to  be 
dominated  by  such  an  environment  and,  resolved 
to  face  whatever  of  approval  or  disapproval  it 
might  bring,  I  determined  to  attempt  at  any  rate 
to  draft  the  rules  and  to  prepare  the  framework 
of  a  union  that  should  be  open  to  any  section  of 
workers  of  either  sex  for  whom  no  proper  union 
already  existed. 

The  name  was  important.  The  idea  was  to 
have  a  short  name  yet  genuinely  comprehensive. 
"  The  Workers'  Union  "  was  decided  upon,  and 
it  proved  to  be  exactly  the  right  name.  It  barred 
none  ;  it  welcomed  all.  It  was  mde,  yet  definite  ; 
and  it  has  served  exceedingly  well.  Amongst 
those  who  assisted  in  drafting  the  rules  for  the 
new  union  was  Tom  Chambers.  We  aimed  at 
launching  the  new  organisation  on  May  Day,  1898. 
The  rules  were  out  and  enrolment  begun  a  month 
earher  than  this,  but  the  actual  kick-off  was  as 
arranged.  Advance  was  by  no  means  rapid.  A 
few  branches  were  opened  in  London,  and  I  went 
to  a  number  of  provincial  towns  wherever  there 
was  a  chance  of  starting  a  branch.  It  was  inter- 
esting to  observe  that  some  of  my  warmest  friends 
showed  a  noticeable  coolness  in  connection  with 
my  advocacy  of  the  new  union,  as  though  it  were 
an  interloper.  However,  I  approached  Brother 
Charles  Duncan,  then  of  Middlesboro',  whom  I 
had  known  for  some  years  as  a  member  of  the 
A.S.E.,    and   one   who   shared    my    views   in   the 
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matter  of  extended  organisation.  I  requested 
tiim  to  come  to  London  and  accept  responsibility 
in  connection  with  the  new  organisation,  as  I 
wanted  to  be  a  free  lance  and  move  about  anywhere, 
whilst  Brother  Tom  Chambers,  who  had  at  its 
inception  acted  as  secretary  of  the  new  union, 
was  fully  occupied  with  the  secretarial  work  of 
the  International  Ship,  Dock,  and  River  Workers' 
Federation.  Charles      Duncan      immediately 

responded,  came  to  London,  and  became  engrossed 
in  the  work  of  the  new  union.  He  had  to  fight 
through  many  vicissitudes,  often  unable  to  pay 
his  way,  and  for  a  time  taking  no  wage.  But  the 
day  came  when  the  need  for  organisation  was  more 
appreciated,  and  the  steadj^  work  put  into  the 
union  gave  confidence  of  ability  to  organise,  to 
fight,  to  negotiate,  and  to  administrate.  Many 
great  struggles  have  been  conducted  by  the 
Workers'  Union,  many  districts  have  been  entirely 
changed  in  outlook,  in  intelligence,  and  in  relative 
well-being,  as  the  direct  outcome  of  the  organising 
ability  displayed.  A  change  in  the  relationships 
between  workers  and  employers  has  resulted. 
The  report  for  1921  shows  that  the  union  is  over 
half  a  million  strong. 

The  Workers'  Union  and  the  General  Workers' 
Union,  originally  the  Gas  Workers'  and  General 
Labourers'  Union,  have  added  enormously  to 
their  membership,  and  have  done  highly  creditable 
work  over  the  entire  country.  But  their  success  has 
made  it  less  easy  to  organise  scientifically  on  the 
basis  of  industry,  even  if  the  members  of  the  skilled 
organisations  were  ready  for  this,  which  they 
certainly  are  not.  The  principle  that  finds  most 
general  acceptance  is  "  organisation  as  a  class." 
This  is  necessary,  but  still  it  leaves  us  Avith  the 
difficulty  of  sectional  action,  and  no  special  arrange- 
ments to  secure  common  action  on  the  part  of 
all  engaged  in  one  or  several  industries.  Thus, 
if  the  A.E.U.  Avere  responsible  for  negotiating  for 
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all  connected  with  engineering,  using  the  term  in 
its  broadest  sense,  as  the  result  of  all  sections 
of  workers  being  under  one  set  of  rules,  and  one 
administration,  no  one  can  doubt  that  this  would 
mean  greater  power,  more  effective  solidarity, 
than  anything  which  obtains  under  present  con- 
ditions. Where  sometimes  overtures  are  made 
between  the  unions  to  secure  common  action,  this 
ensues  ;  but  always  there  is  the  risk  of  conflicting 
policies  being  pursued,  of  personalities  getting  at 
cross  purposes,  with  consequent  weakness.  In  the 
trade-union  movement,  as  in  many  other  phases 
of  existence,  there  is  more  of  muddling  through 
than  of  scientific  guidance.  So  it  is  with  nations. 
Many  things  could  be  far  better  managed  if  Europe 
as  a  whole  were  responsible  under  one  admini- 
strative department ;  but  pettifogging  nationahsm 
asserts  itself,  and  what  might  be  better  done  on 
a  large  scale,  is  indifferently  done  on  a  sectional 
scale.  But  are  not  these  the  ways  of  humans, 
and,  therefore,  to  be  expected,  though  not 
encouraged  ? 

About  this  time  a  group  of  comrades  joined 
together  to  organise  a  series  of  meetings  on  suc- 
cessive Sunday  evenings  at  the  Lambeth  Baths. 
These  were  run  on  lines  similar  to  those  at  the 
Holborn  Hall  some  two  years  previously.  We 
had  a  good  choir  and  a  good  orchestra,  (conducted 
by  H.  W.  Lee,  secretary  of  the  S.D.F.),  also  good 
soloists,  and  a  good  choice  of  chairmen.  We  ran 
a  series  of  twelve  meetings.  I  was  the  lecturer 
on  each  occasion,  following  a  well-arranged  syllabus 
that  covered  the  whole  field  of  social  economics. 
The  singing  by  the  audience,  aided  by  the  choir 
and  orchestra,  was  inspiring.  Altogether,  the 
series  proved  to  be  the  most  successful  I  had 
undertaken. 

At  this  period  I  became  the  tenant  of  "  The 
Enterprise,"   in  Long   Acre,   and   so   had   control 
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of  a  good-sized  room  for  lectures,  and  for  trade- 
union.  Socialist,  and  other  meetings.  This  room 
soon  became  a  rendezvous  for  those  who  were 
in  difficulties  for  a  gathering  place. 

The  Young  Ireland  Society  met  there,  as  did 
also  for  a  time  the  Central  Branch  of  the  S.D.F., 
also  the  Friends  of  Russian  Freedom,  and  the 
Cosmopolitans.  Amongst  those  who  regularly 
attended  the  Russian  meetings  were  Kropotkin, 
Tchaikovsky,  Felix  Volkovski,  Goldenburg,  and 
when  in  London,  Louise  Michel.  The  Cosmo- 
politans, true  to  their  name,  had  a  great  variety 
of  speakers,  and  conducted  highly  successful 
meetings.  John  Morrison  Davidson  lectured  there 
on  his  favourite  topic  of  "  Winstanley  the  Digger." 
The  Diggers  were  the  Communists  of  the  Oliver 
Cromwell  period.  Gerard  Winstanley  was  the 
chief  spokesman  on  their  behalf,  sharing  the 
views  of  John  Lilburne,  the  Leveller.  They 
declared  that  no  advantage  came  to  the  common 
people  as  the  result  of  the  Cromwellian  revolution  ; 
it  was  simply  a  change  of  persons  as  to  who  should 
exercise  kingly  power  ;  a  change  from  the  king 
to  a  group  which  called  itself  the  State.  The 
change  in  no  wise  bettered  the  condition  of  the 
people,  or  secured  them  liberty.  They,  therefore, 
claimed  the  right  to  use  such  land  as  they  needed, 
to  cultivate  the  same  for  their  maintenance. 
In  April,  1649,  General  Fairfax  sent  two  troops 
of  horse  to  have  account  of  certain  Levellers  at 
St.  Margaret's  Hill,  near  Cobham,  and  St.  George's 
Hill,  inasmuch  as  they  digged  the  ground  and 
sowed  it  mth  roots  and  beans  ;  and  on  April  20th 
Everard  and  Winstanley,  the  chief  of  those  that 
digged  at  St.  George's  Hill,  in  Surrey,  came  to 
the  General  and  made  a  large  Declaration  to 
justify  their  proceeding,  stating  : 

That  all  the  liberties  of  the  people  were  lost  by  the 
coming  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  that  ever  since 
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the  people  of  God  had  Hved  under  tyiaony  and  oppression 
worse  than  that  under  the  Egyi^tians.    .    .    . 

That  they  intend  not  to  meddle  with  any  man's 
property  nor  to  break  down  any  enclosures,  only  to 
meddle  with  what  was  common  and  untilled  to  make  it 
fruitful  for  the  use  of  man,  and  that  the  time  will  be 
that  all  men  shall  willingly  come  in  and  give  up  their 
lands  and  estates  and  submit  to  the  community.    .    .    . 

Shall  men  of  other  nations  say  that  notwithstanding 
all  those  rare  wits  in  the  Parliament  and  Army  of 
England,  yet  they  could  not  reform  the  clergy,  lawyer 
and  law,  and  must  needs  establish  all  as  the  kings  left 
them  ? 

Will  not  this  blast  our  honour,  and  make  all  monarchical 
members  laugh  in  their  sleeves  to  see  the  government 
of  our  Commonwealth  still  built  upon  the  kingly  laws 
and  principles  ?  I  have  asked  divers  soldiers  what  they 
fought  for  :  they  answered  they  could  not  tell,  and  it  is 
very  true  indeed  they  cannot  tell,  if  the  monarchical 
law  is  established  without  reformation. 

Morrison  Davidson  specially  drove  home  the 
point  in  "  The  Three  Great  Modern  Revolutions, 
the  English,  the  American,  and  the  French."  The 
rank  and  file  never  knew  what  they  fought  for. 
We  can  add  that  there  has  been  another  revolution 
since,  where  the  people  did  know  what  they  fought 
for.     Winstanley  put  it  to  Fairfax  : 

And  is  not  this  a  slavery,  say  the  people,  that  though 
there  be  land  enough  in  England  to  maintain  ten  times 
as  many  people  as  are  in  it,  yet  some  must  beg  of  their 
brethren,  or  work  in  hard  drudgery  for  day  wages  for 
them,  or  starve,  or  steal,  and  so  be  hanged  out  of  the  w^ay, 
as  men  not  fit  to  live  on  the  earth  ?  Before  they  are 
suffered  to  plant  the  waste  land  for  a  livelihood,  they 
must  pay  rent  to  their  brethren  for  it.  Well,  this  is  a 
burden  the  Creation  groans  under  ;  and  the  subjects 
(so-called)  have  not  their  birthright  freedom  granted 
them  from  their  brethren,  who  hold  it  from  them  by 
club  law,  but  not  by  righteousness. 

But,  adds  Davidson  : 

Needless  to  say,  all  this  invincible  logic  was  wasted 
on  Fairfax,  Cromwell,  and  the  piously  rapacious  gang  of 
Ironside  Colonels,  whose  sole  aim  it  was  to  put  down 
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King  and  Cavalier,  that  they  themselves  might  live  by 
kingly  principles.  "  What,"  asked  Oliver,  with  true 
squirearchical  imperviousness,  "  is  the  purport  of  the 
levelling  principle  but  to  make  the  tenant  as  liberal  a 
fortune  as  the  landlord  ?  I  was  by  birth  a  gentleman. 
You  must  cut  these  people  in  pieces,  or  they  will  cut 
you  in  pieces  "  ;  and  the  old  Puritan  savage  was  as 
good  as  his  word. 

Morrison  Davidson  himself  was  a  great  character  : 
he  was  terribly  proud  of  being  a  Scotsman,  and 
believed,  or  pretended  to  believe,  that  a  very  big 
share  of  all  that  was  passable  in  the  British  Isles 
originated  in  Scotland.  He  was  a  whole-hearted 
advocate  of  "  Home  Rule  All  Round,"  but  he 
specially  wanted  it  for  Scotland.  In  this  regard 
he  was  very  emphatic  as  to  the  Irish  being  West 
Britons,  and  he  put  the  case  thus  : 

It  is  sometimes  objected  to  the  term  "  Britain  "  that 
it  does  not  include  Ireland,  but  that  is  not  so.  The 
geographer  Ptolemy,  in  the  early  part  of  the  second 
century,  speaks  of  Hibernia  as  "  Britannia  Parva " 
(Little  Britain),  and  Albion  as  "  Britannia  Magna " 
(Big  Britain).  Pliny  was  still  more  comprehensive  : 
"  The  island  of  Britain,  so  famous  in  the  writings  both 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  is  particularly  called 
Albion,  whereas  all  the  isles  which  are  about  it  are 
called  the  Britains." 

In  his  book  Scotland  for  the  Scots,  Davidson 
writes  further  on  the  same  topic,  saying  : 

"  Anyhow  the  name  of  '  Briton  '  is  historically  far 
more  ancient,  comprehensive,  and  respectable,  than  that 
of  '  Saxon,'  '  Anglo-Saxon,'  or  even  '  Englishman.'  We 
were  all  Britons  before  we  were  either  Englishmen, 
Scotsmen,  or  Irishmen.  In  point  of  fact,  when  we 
magniloquently  talk  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Race — and  our 
American  brethren  also  indulge  in  this  cant  phraseology 
to  a  most  reprehensible  extent—,  we  are  speaking  of  a 
race  that  does  not  exist,  and  never  did  exist.  Both  the 
Americans  and  we  are  Anglo-British,  the  Romanist 
British  element  having  never  ceased  to  predominate 
ethnically,  even  during  the  Heptarchy." 
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I  believe  dear  old  Davidson  was  quite  right  in  all 
this,  but  what  is  really  puzzling  is  how  these 
Scotsmen  can  be  so  brimful  of  conceit  over  a 
Scotman's  tongue  twisting  itself  about  with  broken 
English,  with  a  spice  of  Gaelic,  a  pinch  o'  Doric, 
another  o'  Danish,  until  we  get  a  veritable  porridge 
of  a  language ;  and  yet,  here  is  the  debonair 
Cunninghame  Graham  who  openly  laughs  at  the 
puerilities  of  snobocracy,  and  in  his  time  has  even 
written  articles  on  the  English  workman's  home, 
and  the  wife's  china  dogs  on  the  mantelpiece 
corners,  slyly  digging  at  the  worship  of  such  house- 
hold gods  ;  yet  see  how  he  bows  down  to  the 
gabbled  utterances  of  a  braw  Scotty  ! 

In  this  book  of  Morrison  Davidson's,  the  preface 
is  written  by  Cunninghame  Graham,  and  a  third 
of  his  space  is  devoted  to  telling  the  following  story 
of  something  which  happened  to  him  in  South 
America  : 

And  as  I  sat  and  smoked,  upon  a  thin  old  chestnut 
horse  with  a  torn  EngHsh  saddle  over  which  a  sheepskin 
had  been  laid,  a  man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age  appeared. 
Dressed  in  a  suit  of  Scottish  homespun,  such  as  our 
farmers  wore,  but  twenty  years  ago,  before  the  looms  of 
Bradford  and  of  Leeds  had  clothed  them  all  in  shodd}-, 
with  a  grey  flannel  shirt  without  a  collar,  and  the  whole 
man  surmounted  by  a  battered,  flat  straw  hat,  which 
might  have  made  an  indifferent  strawberry  pottle,  I  at 
once  descried  a  brother  Scot.  Dismounting,  and 
hobbling  his  horse,  he  drew  a  short  clay  pipe  out  of  his 
pocket,  capped  with  the  tin  cover  that  workmen  in  the 
north  used  to  affect,  in  the  pre-briar-root  days,  and 
greeting  me  in  a  strange  Doric-Spanish,  he  sat  him  down 
to  smoke. 

Some  time  he  talked,  till  in  compassion  I  said,  "  Friend, 
you  appear  to  make  but  middling  weather  of  it  in  the 
Spanish  tongue."  No  sign  he  gave  of  the  least  astonish- 
ment, but  between  two  draws,  and  as  he  rammed  the 
dottle  hard  into  his  pipe,  he  said,  "  I  see  ye  speak  the 
English  pretty  well."  I  though  at  the  time  just  at  the 
age  when  a  man  speaks,  rides,  and  shoots  better  than 
any  other  man  in  all  the  world,  suppressed  a  smile,  and 
said,  '■  Yes,  how  do  you  like  the  view  V  " 
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"  A  bonny  view,  Sir,  aye,  ou  tiye  ;  I'd  no  say  onything 
against  the  view  :  but  man,  may  be  ye  ken  a  hill — they 
ca'  it  Dumyel — just  abune  Brig  o'  Allan  ?  "'  I  did  so, 
having  climbed  it  as  a  boy,  and  watched  the  Forth  wind 
out,  a  silver  ribbon,  towards  Aberfoyle.  "  Weel,  weel, 
if  ye  ken  it,  ye'U  ken  that  there's  a  far  brawer  view  frae 
the  Dumyel  than  frae  the  wee  boranty  that  we're  sittin' 
on  the  noo." 

When  he  had  got  upon  his  horse,  and  shambled  down 
the  hill,  I  fancied  that  I  cotild  smell  the  heather  and  sweet 
gale,  hear  the  whawps  calling  on  the  moor,  and  in  the 
towns  see  drunken  folk  a-stotterin'  from  the  public- 
house. 

It  was  customary  to  have  debates  as  well  as 
lectures  at  the  Cosmopolitans'  meetings.  Just  at 
the  period  when  public  opinion  was  highly  strung 
on  Italian  affairs,  Enrico  Malatesta  opened  a 
debate  on  Anarchism  which  aroused  so  keen  an 
interest  that  three  evenings  had  to  be  devoted  to  it. 

About  this  time,  W.  M.  Thompson,  then  editor 
of  "  Reynold's  Newspaper,"  and  his  friends,  were 
particularly  keen  upon  the  wiping  out  of  the 
anomalies  of  the  electoral  system,  claiming  that 
a  man  should  have  the  right  to  a  vote  because  he 
was  a  man,  and  that  it  should  not  depend  upon 
the  house  he  occupied  or  the  rent  he  paid.  Many 
anomalies  existed  :  these  were  exposed,  and  a 
vigorous  campaign  was  conducted  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  National  Democratic  League.  I  became 
secretary  of  the  league  for  a  time,  and  helped  to 
carry  on  the  agitation  extensively,  as  far  as  other 
duties  would  admit  ;  but  I  continued  to  give 
attention  to  the  industrial  side  of  the  movement, 
keeping  up  my  relationship  with  the  ilmalgamated 
Engineers  and  with  the  Workers'  Union.  I  also 
helped  in  the  formation  of  the  Waiters'  Union,  and 
quite  a  number  of  others. 
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CHAPTER  ELEVEN. 

New  Zealand. 
(1901  to  1902). 

I  HAD  been  much  interested  in  a  book  entitled 
Wealth  versus  Commonwealth,  by  Henry  Demarest 
Lloyd,  of  Chicago.  It  dealt  with  the  growth  of 
trusts  in  the  United  States,  giving  details  of  the 
plants  and  the  capital  they  controlled.  One  day 
I  was  struck  with  a  review  of  a  book  by  the  same 
author,  the  title  of  which  was  Newest  England. 
According  to  the  reviewer,  the  book  dealt  chiefly 
with  New  Zealand,  and  to  a  less  extent  with 
Austraha ;  but  New  Zealand  was  the  country 
meant  by  the  title  "  Newest  England."  It 
presented  the  latter  country  in  glowing  colours, 
describing  the  achievements  of  Labour  legislation. 
One  chapter  was  entitled  "  A  Country  without 
Strikes,"  meaning  that  the  method  of  arbitration 
resorted  to  was  successful  in  avoiding  Labour 
disputes.  To  my  agreeable  surprise,  a  few  days 
after  this,  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd,  the  author, 
who  happened  then  to  be  in  London,  called  upon 
me.  I  soon  commented  upon  the  review  I  had 
read  in  the  "  Daily  Telegraph."  He  was  naturally 
interested,  and  said  he  would  send  me  a  copy  of 
the  book.  We  talked  of  Australasia,  and  he  was 
enthusiastic   about   the   prospects   there. 

At  this  time  the  "  Clarion,"  the  Socialist  weekly, 
was  flourishing,  and  exercised  considerable 
influence.  I  had  a  great  admiration  for  the 
editor,  Robert  Blatchford,  and  the  group  of  friends 
that  ran  the  paper.  It  so  happened  that  the 
editor's  brother,  Montague  Blatchford  (now  dead) 
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whose  home  was  then  in  Hahfax,  was  staying  in 
London  for  a  few  weeks,  and  I  saw  a  good  deal 
of  him.  The  "  Clarion  "  was  publishing  a  weekly 
article  from  a  former  member  of  its  staff  who 
had  emigrated  to  New  Zealand  in  order  to  give 
opportunities  to  the  younger  members  of  the 
family.  He  wrote  in  glowing  terms  of  his  new 
homeland,  describing  the  prospects  of  the  country 
as  positively  glorious.  I  admit  this  had  a  con- 
siderable effect  upon  me.  It  gave  a  stimulus  to 
my  natural  desire  to  see  the  new  world.  Whenever 
Monty  Blatchford  and  I  met,  we  were  keen  on 
discussing  the  latest  from  New  Zealand.  Demarest 
Lloyd's  book  coming  along  at  this  time,  added 
fuel  to  the  fire,  and  I  was  soon  so  engrossed  in 
New  Zealand  affairs  that  I  was  alive  to  the  probable 
consequences — that  I  should  not  be  satisfied  till 
I  went  there.  I  felt  increasingly  that  they  surely 
must  have  hit  upon  better  methods  in  New  Zealand 
than  we  had,  or  there  could  never  be  so  many 
emphatic  statements  as  to  the  absence  of  poverty 
and  the  relatively  high  standard  of  working-class 
life.  Anyway,  I  concluded,  experience  of  such  a 
place  ought  to  be  of  some  value  ;  and  after  all, 
it  was  desirable  in  my  own  interest  that  I  should 
have  actual  experience  of  the  newer  countries. 
I  felt  the  truth  of :  "  What  should  they  know  of 
England,  who  only  England  know  ?  " 

At  this  stage,  another  circumstance  befell  which 
added  to  my  interest  in  New  Zealand  affairs. 
Mr.  Chapman,  a  Cabinet  Minister  of  New  Zealand, 
paid  a  business  visit  to  this  country,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  E.|M.  Smith,  New  Zealand  Member  of 
Parliament  |f or  New  Plymouth,  in  the  Taranaki 
district.  I  met  him  at  a  lecture  on  New  Zealand, 
given  at  the  Imperial  Institute.  At  the  close  of 
the  lecture,  after  commenting  appreciatively  as 
regards  the  pictures  that  had  been  shown,  I 
remarked  to  Mr.  Smith  that  what  I  wanted  to 
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hear  about  was  the  industrial  development  of 
the  country  and  the  conditions  of  working-class 
hfe. 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Smith  ;  "  it's 
a  shame  to  give  the  time  to  such  stuff  as  we  have 
had  to  listen  to.  I'd  have  given  them  something 
different  if  I'd   had  the  platform." 

"  Hello,"   thought  I,    "  now  is  my  chance." 

So    we    talked    at    considerable    leng-th,    and    I 
gathered  that  his  chief  object  in  coming  to  England 
with  Minister  Chapman  was  to  bring  specimens 
of  the  finished  metal  products  made  from  the  iron- 
sand  in  the   Taranaki   district   of  New   Zealand, 
where  his  home  was.     He  told  me  they  had  brought 
these    specimens    over.     They    could    be    seen    at 
the  Agent  General's  office,  and  he  invited  me  to 
go  there,  when  he  would  be  on  hand.     I  visited 
the  office  in  Victoria  Street,  met  Mr.  Smith  again, 
and   saw  the   specimens   in   considerable  variety. 
They  were  much  like  the  hardware  products  of 
a  Wolverhampton  firm,   and  included   a  pair  of 
scissors — all  products  of  the  iron-sand,  of  which 
there  were  millions  of  tons  waiting  to  be  shovelled 
up   without   any   mining   or   any   digging.     As   a 
result  of  the  talks  that  followed,  Mr.  Smith  promised 
to  give  a  lecture  on  New  Zealand  to  the  Cosmo- 
politans already  referred  to.     I  undertook  to  get 
the  lantern,  to  act  as  chairman,   and  attend  to 
matters    generally.     Mr.    Smith's    lecture    proved 
most    interesting.     It    was    the    custom    of    the 
Cosmopolitans    to    have    discussion    after    their 
lectures,     and     lively     interchanges     of     opinion 
generally  took  place.     On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Smith 
was  on  my  right  hand,  and  near-by,  on  my  left 
hand,   was  a  tall,   vigorous,   well-dressed  man  of 
a  decidedly  dark  complexion,   but  very  different 
from  a  negro  or  a  mulatto.     I  leaned  over  to  Smith 
and  asked  : 

"  Is   this   dark-looking   gentleman   a   friend    of 
yours  ?     Is  he  a  Maori  ?  " 
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"  No,"  replied  Smith,  "  I've  been  noticing  him  ; 
I  thought  at  first  he  might  be  a  Maori,  but  he's 
not.     I   don't  know  him   at  all." 

I  asked  the  stranger  if  he  would  like  to  join 
in  the  discussion.  He  thanked  me  heartily,  and 
smilingly  said  he  would  be  very  glad  to,  adding  : 

"  Let  me  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  how 
glad  I  am  to  meet  you.  I  know  your  name  well, 
though  I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
you  before." 

Thereupon  he  handed  me  his  card,  on  which 
I   read  :     J.    Ojijatekha   Brant-Sero. 

"  Ignore  the  long  name  and  call  me  Brant-Sero  !  " 
said  he. 

Our  stalwart  friend  was  dressed  very  correctly 
in  frock  coat,  and  had  quite  a  refined  appearance. 
I  called  upon  him  to  speak.  I  remember  clearly 
how  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  him,  as,  with  good 
delivery  and  a  pleasant  voice,  he  said  : 

"  I  am  very  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  briefly 
join  in  this  discussion,  and  I  first  wish  to  say  how 
delighted  I  am  to  meet  our  chairman,  after  being 
familiar  with  his  name  for  years.  The  advertise- 
ment in  the  paper  brought  me  to  this  meeting. 
I  am  very  glad  I  came,  for  I  have  been  most 
interested  in  the  address  given  by  Mr.  Smith, 
on  the  industries  of  New  Zealand.  But  I  can  see 
that  you  are  all  wondering  who  I  am,  so  I  will 
tell  you.     I  am  a  Mohawk  Indian." 

We  looked  at  each  other  and  at  the  speaker, 
and  Mr.  Smith  showed  the  liveliest  concern  to 
know  more.     Brant-Sero  continued  : 

"  I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
description  of  New  Zealand,  its  beauties  and  its 
industries,  Mr.  Smith  has  referred  to  it  as  the 
Gem  of  the  Empire.  Well,  that's  what  is  said 
about  my  country,  Canada,  and  if  the  chairman 
will  provide  a  lantern  for  me  as  he  has  done  for 
Mr.  Smith,  I  will  undertake  to  bring  some  slides, 
and  to  give  you  an  address,  which  I  think  I  can 
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make  interesting  and  informative  on  the  Indians 
of  America.  I  will  tell  you  of  their  methods  of 
government  on  their  Reserves,  etc.,  if  this  meets 
with  your  approval." 

Of  course,  his  offer  to  lecture  was  at  once  closed 
with,  to  come  off  a  fortnight  later.  Strictly  on 
time,  our  accomplished  Mohawk  friend  was  at  hand 
with  his  lantern  slides.  A  most  enjoyable  and 
instructive  evening  was  passed.  The  lecturer  told 
many  things  about  the  race  he  belonged  to, 
describing  their  habits  and  the  education  that  was 
provided  for  them  ;  speaking  also  of  the  matriar- 
chate  and  of  the  possibilities  for  a  higher  education. 
He  showed  most  interesting  pictures,  including  his 
own  photograph  in  full  dress  as  a  Mohawk  Chief — 
and  a  very  fine  and  picturesque  figure  he  looked. 
Brant-Sero  afterwards  joined  a  theatrical  company, 
and  was  on  tour  for  years,  spending  a  good  deal  of 
his  time  in  Germany.  Ten  years  later  we  learned 
of  his  death — lung  trouble. 

Back  to  Mr.  Smith  and  the  iron-sand.  As  by 
this  time  I  had  practically  made  up  my  mind  to 
visit  New  Zealand,  I  saw  more  of  Mr.  Smith,  and 
he  gave  me  a  small  bag  of  the  iron-sand  which  I 
actually  carried  to  New  Zealand,  using  it  frequently 
to  inform  others  of  the  natural  advantages  of 
such  a  place. 

I  left  England  for  New  Zealand  on  December  5, 
1901,  and  arrived  at  WeUington,  New  Zealand, 
forty-seven  days  later,  travelhng  on  the  S.S. 
"  Ruapehu,"  of  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Line. 
The  Boer  War  being  on  at  the  time  when  we 
arrived  at  the  Cape,  it  was  under  military  law,  and 
we  were  not  allowed  to  land  ;  but  some  passengers 
were  taken  on  board  there,  especially  time-expired 
soldiers  returning  to  Austraha.  One  of  these  young 
men  was  going  to  his  home  in  Gippsland,  Victoria, 
where  his  father  was  running  a  farm.     One  day 
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I  noticed  him  diligently  studying  the  chart,  so  I 
enquired  : 

"  What  are  you  studying,  Jem  ?  " 

"  This  beats  me,"  he  replied.  "  Here's  this  little 
dot  of  a  country,"  pointing  to  the  British  Isles, 
"  takes  all  our  stuff  from  Australia,  it  gets  all  from 
New  Zealand,  and  they  tell  me  in  Africa  that  it 
takes  all  theirs  too.  They  must  be  a  lot  of  hungry 
beggars  in  your  country,  eh  ?  " 

Jem  had  not  given  much  attention  to  the  differ- 
ence in  population  ;  and  he  was  so  much  amazed 
when  he  compared  the  sizes  of  the  countries 
mentioned,  that  some  of  his  remarks  were  more 
forcible  than  polite.  But  he  was  a  real  good  type, 
and  I  met  many  such  in  the  years  that  followed. 

In  the  usual  way  many  evenings  at  sea  were 
occupied  in  giving  impromptu  concerts,  but  these 
were  varied  by  a  number  of  short  addresses  by 
various  passengers  that  way  disposed,  and  at  one 
of  these  the  iron-sand  was  in  evidence. 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  into  touch  with  the 
Labour  and  Socialist  forces  immediately  on  arrival 
at  Wellington.  In  less  than  forty-eight  hours  I  was 
addressing  the  Wellington  Trades'  Council.  Two 
days  later,  I  addressed  the  local  branch  of  the 
Amalgamated  Engineers.  The  following  day, 
Sunday,  I  spoke  to  a  crowded  gathering  in  the 
Opera  House.  I  now  undertook  a  systematic  study 
of  the  social,  industrial,  and  political  conditions  of 
the  Dominion.  I  hastened  to  join  the  local  branch 
of  the  A.S.E.  It  was  simply  a  matter  of  what  is 
termed  getting  my  "  clearance  "  from  the  branch 
I  had  been  a  member  of,  and  being  accepted  a 
member  of  the  branch  nearest  to  my  new  place  of 
residence. 

By  repute  I  knew  Mr.  Edward  Tregear,  the  head 
of  the  Labour  Department  in  New  Zealand,  whose 
office  was  in  Lambton  Quay,  Wellington,  the  same 
thoroughfare  in  which  the  A.S.E.  branch  held  its 
meetings.     I  called  at  the  Labour  Department  and 
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was  favoured  at  once  with  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Tregear,  who  was  most  pohte  and  helpful,  as 
I  believe  he  always  was  to  all  who  called  on  him. 
I  knew  that  Mr.  Tregear  had  written  an  interesting 
article  on  New  Zealand  conditions,  for  the  Amal- 
gamated Engineers'  Monthly  Journal,  then  just  in 
circulation,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find 
that  Wellington  at  that  time  had  a  number  of 
unemployed.  When  attending  the  branch  meeting, 
I  saw  and  heard  a  number  of  unemployed  members 
claiming  donation  or  unemployed  benefit.  Later, 
I  took  occasion  to  ask  if  there  was  any  explanation 
why  there  were  so  many  unemployed  members. 
The  branch  chairman  promptly  replied  : 

"  Yes,  there  is  a  simple  and  full  explanation  ;  it 
is  that  the  engineering  firms  in  Wellington  insist 
upon  an  unjustifiable  percentage  of  boys  and  youths 
in  the  trade,  and  take  every  opportunity  to  dispense 
■uith  the  services  of  men  in  favour  of  the  cheaper 
labour  of  the  young  fellows." 

I  commented  upon  the  fact  that  in  the  monthly 
issue  of  their  own  "  Journal  "  that  had  just  arrived 
from  London,  there  was  an  article  by  Mr.  Tregear 
of  the  Labour  Department,  eulogising  the  labour 
conditions  of  New  Zealand,  and  extolling  the 
Arbitration  Act.  This  article  had  evidently  been 
arranged  for  by  the  editor  of  the  journal,  Mr.  G.  N. 
Barnes,  the  general  secretary  of  the  union.  The 
impression  likely  to  be  created  in  the  minds  of 
readers  of  the  journal  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
was  that  the  one  place  above  others  where  labour 
conditions  were  comparatively  good  was  New 
Zealand.  Was  it  true  that  the  WeUington  branch 
was  hostile  to  the  Arbitration  Act  ?  The  chairman 
replied  that  such  was  the  case  ;  they  definitely  and 
emphatically  refused  to  resort  to  the  Act,  as  they 
had  no  confidence  in  being  able  to  get  their  griev- 
ances as  engineers  effectively  dealt  with  by  persons 
in  other  occupations  who  knew  nothing  about 
engineering,  and  they  were  intending  to  organise 
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more  perfectly  and  use  the  power  of  the  union  to 
better  their  position. 

Shortly  after  this  I  was  in  Christchurch,  and  I 
called  upon  the  secretary  of  the  Christchurch 
branch  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineers.  He 
informed  me  of  the  local  conditions,  and  invited 
me  to  attend  the  branch  meeting  that  evening. 
I  did  so.  In  due  course  I  was  called  upon  to 
address  the  branch.  I  again  dealt  with  the  con- 
ditions of  labour  and  the  article  in  the  "  Journal," 
eulogising  labour  conditions  in  New  Zealand,  and 
I  referred  to  the  high  praise  given  by  Demarest 
Lloyd,  the  American  writer,  to  the  happenings  in 
New  Zealand.  I  related  my  experience  with  the 
Wellington  members,  how  they  declined  to  resort 
to  the  Arbitration  Act.  I  desired  to  be  informed 
as  to  how  they  fared  in  this  regard  in  Christ- 
church. 

The  chairman  requested  the  secretary  to  reply 
to  my  queries,  and  to  give  me  such  information  as 
would  enable  me  to  get  a  knowledge  of  the 
conditions.  The  secretary  then  stated  that  they 
in  Christchurch  had  had  similar  experiences  to 
those  of  their  fellow  engineers  in  Wellington  with 
regard  to  boy  labour  ;  instead  of  having  about 
one  boy  to  three  men,  it  was  a  common  thing  in 
some  firms  to  have  two  or  even  three  boys  to  one 
man.  Unlike  the  Wellington  members,  they  had 
resorted  to  the  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act, 
and  had  done  their  best  to  obtain  improved 
conditions  under  the  Act.  They  had  met  with 
moderate  success,  as  although  they  had  not  been 
able  to  obtain  an  increased  wage,  they  had  brought 
up  to  a  higher  standard  some  of  the  lowest  paid 
shops  in  the  district.  This  afforded  indirect  help 
by  reducing  the  intensity  of  the  competition  by 
the  firms  employing  underpaid  non-union  men. 
With  regard  to  establishing  a  proper  ratio  of  men 
to   boys   in   the   shops,    they   had   requested   the 
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courts  to  deal  with  this  matter,  and  submitted 
proposals  on  the  subject  ;  but  the  employers 
strongly  objected  to  any  legal  interference,  on 
the  ground  that  the  union  could  not  speak  for 
the  whole  of  the  industry  in  the  district,  but  only 
for  the  local  members.  The  plea  influenced  the 
court,  so  that  on  this  troublesome  question  they 
were  in  the  same  position  as  the  Wellington 
members.  Yet  it  was  an  urgent  matter,  for  so 
many  more  boys  entered  the  trade  than  there 
was  room  for  as  journeymen,  that  when  they  were 
out  of  their  apprenticeship  and  required  a  journey- 
man's pay,  a  large  percentage  of  them  had  to  leave 
the  trade  altogether,  whilst  others  went  to  England 
to  qualify  as  sea-going  engineers.  Thus  it  was 
clear  that  the  Christchurch  men  who  made  use 
of  the  Act,  were  in  the  same  plight  as  the  Wellington 
men  that  did  not  use  the  Act,  and  that  the  real 
thing  that  mattered  was  one  hundred  per  cent, 
organisation  in  the  union.  Then,  with  or  without 
the  Act,  the  trouble  would  be  overcome. 

Turning  to  the  clothing  trades,  I  was  satisfied 
that  the  operation  of  the  Act  had  resulted  in 
substantially  bettering  the  condition  of  many  of 
the  employees,  both  with  regard  to  working  hours 
and  to  rates  of  wages.  No  doubt  equally  good 
changes  could  have  been  brought  about  by  organisa- 
tion, but  certainly  not  in  the  absence  of  it. 
However,  I  determined  not  to  draw  hasty  con- 
clusions as  to  the  value  of  the  Arbitration  Act, 
and  other  labour  legislation,  and  resolved  to 
cover  both  islands,  get  in  contact  with  all  sections 
of  workers,  study  the  effects  of  labour  legislation, 
and  gauge  the  strength  and  character  of  the  trade- 
union  movement.  In  my  travels  I  reached  New 
Plymouth.  Mr.  E.  M.  Smith,  whom  I  had  met 
in  London,  had  now  returned.  We  renewed  our 
acquaintance,  and  in  his  company  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  enormous  quantities  of  the 
iron-sand  of  the  Taranaki  Coast.     Also  I  saw  old 
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furnaces,  quite  derelict,  which,  Mr.  Smith  told  me, 
had  been  used  many  years  before  to  test  the 
qualities  of  the  iron-sand.  The  experiments  had 
been  successful,  but  no  results  of  commercial 
value  had  followed.  Nevertheless,  he  believed 
that  by-and-by  European  steel  workers  would 
come  to  appreciate  its  merits,  and  that  the  iron- 
sand  would  yet  be  exploited.  I  never  learned  what 
was  the  final  result  of  his  efforts  in  conjunction 
Avith  Mr.  Chapman,  who,  I  believe,  visited  Sheffield 
firms  with  a  view  to  interesting  steel-makers 
in  the  sand.  Some  years  later  I  knew  of 
experiments  being  made  with  the  sand  in 
Melbourne.  They  seemed  on  the  point  of  success, 
but  failed  in  the  end,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  to 
give  encouraging  results  to  experts.  Now  I 
observe  that,  in  the  New  Zealand  display  shops 
in  the  Strand,  London,  one  window  is  devoted 
to  specimens  of  manufactured  articles,  said  to 
be  made  by  a  Darlington  firm,  from  the  iron- 
sand  of  New  Zealand. 

I  visited  the  Coromandel  Peninsula,  via 
Auckland,  and  the  famous  Waihi  gold  mining 
district.  Here  I  had  another  illustration  of  the 
working  of  the  Arbitration  Act.  I  found  the 
Waihi  miners  on  strike  against  the  Act.  The  men 
did  not  want  it,  but  the  management  did.  The 
union  was  opposed  to  the  men  being  brought 
under  the  Act,  so  the  management  easily  got  over 
the  requirements  of  the  law  which  provided  that 
societies  consisting  of  two  or  more  employers, 
or  seven  or  more  workers,  might  register  and  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Act.  The  employers 
had  no  difficulty  about  their  own  side  of  the 
case  ;  and  as  the  miners  proper  were  not  disposed 
to  come  under  the  Act,  the  owners  encouraged 
men  engaged  about  the  mine,  other  than  miners, 
to  form  themselves  into  an  organisation  to  meet 
the  legal  requirements.  By  this  means  a  case 
was  cited  and  an  award  granted. 
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I  will  here  record  my  next  experience  at  Waihi, 
which  was  five  years  later,  when  I  revisited  New 
Zealand  from  Australia.  Again  there  was  a 
dispute  at  Waihi.  The  men  had  been  on  day 
work.  They  had  applied  for  an  award  under  the 
court,  and  a  wage  of  eight  shillings  and  sixpence 
per  day  was  awarded  for  all  day-work  men  at 
mining  proper.  To  evade  the  payment  of  so  high 
a  wage,  the  manager  gave  all  the  day-men  notice 
to  finish  their  jobs,  after  which  he  put  up  advertise- 
ments to  the  effect  that  he  would  let  the  work 
out  to  contract  parties.  This  resulted  in  competi- 
tion for  the  jobs,  in  the  men  under-cutting  each 
other,  and  in  "  racing,  or  slogging,"  so  that  many 
were  thrown  out  of  work  altogether,  and  in  other 
cases  the  prices  were  cut,  in  some  instances  as 
much  as  twenty-five  per  cent.  Thus  the  award 
ceased  to  operate,  and  the  standard  of  the  men 
was   seriously  reduced. 

I  had  opportunities  of  studying  the  conditions 
under  which  dairy  farming  was  conducted  in  the 
Taranaki  area.  This  is  one  of  the  best  dairy 
districts  in  New  Zealand.  Some  farmers  are, 
naturally,  very  well  circumstanced  ;  but  in  a  very 
large  majority  of  cases  the  children  of  school 
age  had  to  help  at  milking  before  leaving  for 
school  in  the  morning,  and  the  same  when  they 
returned,  the  reason  being  that  the  children's 
parents  could  not  do  all  the  milking  themselves, 
and  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  labour  to  do  it. 
The  cost  of  land  had  been  run  so  high  by  speculation 
that  only  by  utilising  child  labour  was  it  possible 
to  make  ends  meet.  I  met  some  farmers  and 
others  who  denied  that  such  duties  had  any  ill 
effects  on  the  children,  and  a  few  who  even  claimed 
that  it  did  them  good  ;  but  the  conclusion  I  came 
to  after  careful  investigation  was,  that  in 
thousands  of  instances  it  proved  a  positive 
hindrance  to  the  child's  mental  and  physical 
development. 
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On  my  return  visit  to  New  Zealand,  I  again 
visited  Taranaki,  but  found  no  improvement 
whatever  in  the  condition  of  the  children  on  the 
dairy  farms.  I  saw  more  clearly  than  ever 
that  many  of  the  New  Zealand  farmers  were 
simply  running  farms  for  a  period,  until  they  were 
able  to  sell  at  an  advantage,  and  that  they  were 
more  keen  on  making  a  deal  of  this  sort  and 
scoring  financially  than  they  were  upon  establishing 
permanent  homesteads.  It  was  not  pleasing  to 
learn  that  the  farms  had  already  changed  hands 
so  frequently  that,  good  as  the  land  was,  and 
excellent  the  yield,  it  took  a  farmer  and  his  family 
all  their  time,  and  seven  days  a  week  at  that, 
to  pay  interest  on  capital^ — for,  in  addition  to 
paying  interest  on  the  purchase  value  of  the  land, 
in  many  instances  they  had  to  get  farming  imple- 
ments on  the  hire  system  and  to  pay  ten  or  twelve 
per   cent,    on   the   amount. 

I  had  an  interesting  run  to  the  west  coast, 
visiting  Greymouth,  Westport,  Blackspoint, 
Denniston,  etc.  New  Zealanders  regard  this  as 
the  chief  coal-mining  district  of  the  southern 
hemisphere.  They  claim  that  the  coal  of  this  region 
is  unequalled  in  Australasia,  and  is  as  good  as  the 
best  steam  coal  of  Wales.  On  my  first  visit,  now 
twenty  years  ago,  I  had  arranged  to  meet  the 
miners  at  Coalbrookdale.  To  reach  the  place,  one 
travelled  from  Westport  by  train  to  the  foot  of  an 
enormous  hill.  The  two  mines,  Coalbrookdale  and 
Ironbridge,  were  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  a  drift  in 
different  directions  on  reaching  the  plateau  leading 
to  the  mines.  Proud  Salopians  must  have  baptised 
the  mines,  judging  by  the  names,  but  I  did  not 
learn  that  such  was  the  case.  However,  at  that 
time,  the  only  way  to  get  to  the  top  of  the  plateau 
was  by  bridle  track.  No  main  road  led  there, 
though  one  was  in  course  of  construction.  It  was 
about  three  miles  by  the  track,  and  I  ventured  to 
do    it    on    horseback.     I    certainly    had    a    good 
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meeting  ;  practically  all  the  mining  township  was 
there.  I  reckon  they  would  have  been  there 
equally  if  I  had  been  the  opposite  kind  of  character, 
or  indeed  anything  in  between.  The  fact  is, 
the  people  wanted  some  diversion  from  the  dull 
monotony  of  being  stuck  on  that  hill-top  without 
variety  of  any  kind,  other  than  an  occasional 
social  or  concert  amongst  themselves.  I  was  told 
that  some  of  the  miners'  wives  present  at  the 
meeting  had  been  brought  there  twenty  years 
before,  and  had  never  been  off  that  hill-top  the 
whole  of  the  time.  They  had  a  co-operative  store 
there,  and  if  they  walked  down  the  bridle  track 
there  was  nothing  worth  seeing,  just  a  railway 
station — and  then  there  was  the  trouble  of  getting 
back  up  the  track.  The  result  was  that  their 
knowledge  of  the  world  was  confined  to  a  stony 
plateau  leading  nowhither.  What  an  outlook  ! 
That  place  seemed  to  me  the  most  completely 
shunted  off  from  civilised  society  and  from 
humanity  generally  of  any  I  had  ever  seen. 

Many  will  have  heard  of  the  remarkable  fish 
known' as  Pelorus  Jack.  There  were  stories  galore 
told  of  this  fish  in  New  Zealand.  Some  of  them 
were  doubtless  exaggerations,  but  the  facts  in 
connection  with  the  creature  were  sufficiently 
interesting  to  require  no  embellishment.  It  was 
commonly  reported  that  a  large  fish,  said  to  be 
some  sixteen  feet  long,  met  every  vessel  in  the 
Pelorus  Sound.  Vessels  leaving  WelUngton  (which 
is  situated  at  the  south  end  of  the  North  Island), 
en  route  for  the  west  coast  of  the  South  Island, 
cross  the  Cook  Strait  to  Picton  as  the  first  port  of 
call,  continue  their  voyage  to  Nelson  via  Pelorus 
Sound  and  the  French  Pass,  the  latter  being  a  very 
narrow  passage  separating  the  mainland  from 
D'Urville  Island.  It  was  said  that  when  a  vessel 
reached  the  Sound,  it  was  met  by  a  "  Pilot  "  fish, 
which  went  a  little  ahead  of  the  ship  direct  to  the 
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French  Pass.  There  the  marine  pilot  suddenly 
disappeared,  and  would  not  be  seen  till  the  next 
vessel  came  along.  To  give  special  point  to  the 
story,  it  must  be  understood  that  this  was  the  only 
fish  of  the  kind  ever  seen  in  these  seas.  It  was  of 
the  dugong  genus  and  therefore  not  really  a  fish 
but  a  mammal. 

On  my  first  run  to  the  west  coast,  since  the  boat 
went  through  Pelorus  Sound  at  night,  although 
I  had  in  mind  the  fish  story  I  made  no  attempt  to 
see  Jack.  I  knew  that  on  the  return  journey 
I  should  be  in  the  right  neighbourhood  in  full 
dayhght,  and  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  be  on  the 
look-out.  Some  ten  days  later  we  approached  the 
Pass  about  noon.  I  was  on  deck,  in  conversation 
with  a  fellow-passenger,  when  the  dinner  gong  was 
sounded.  I  remarked  to  my  companion  that 
I  should  not  go  down  then  as  I  was  anxious  to  see 
the  notorious  fish.     He  exclaimed  : 

"  What  !  Pelorus  Jack  !  Oh,  there  is  plenty  of 
time  for  food.  I  have  seen  him  often  enough  ; 
come  along,  and  I'll  come  back  with  you.  We  shall 
be  in  time." 

I  was  reluctant  to  go  below,  but  I  did.  We  were 
only  about  half-way  through  the  meal  when 
another  passenger  came  from  deck,  saying  : 

"  He's  just  gone." 

"  What  has  just  gone  ?     The  fish  ?  " 

"  Yes,  we  had  a  fine  view  of  him." 

I  was  much  annoyed  with  myself  for  having  been 
persuaded  to  leave  the  deck,  the  more  especially 
as  I  had  promised  friends  I  would  observe  the  fish 
carefully  and  report.  I  was  to  go  to  Austraha  in 
a  week  or  two,  and  perhaps  would  never  be  passing 
through  the  Sound  again.  Besides,  I  was  not  too 
sure  that  after  all  it  was  not  a  case  of  leg-pulling, 
and  might  be  a  pure  fabrication.  However,  five 
years  later  I  was  making  this  trip  again.  The  boat 
was  on  the  same  schedule  as  five  years  previously, 
and  would  therefore  be  in  Pelorus  Sound  some  time 
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after  nine  o'clock.  But  I  was  taking  no  chances. 
I  said  to  the  steward  quite  seriously,  watching  his 
eyes  as  I  spoke  to  him,  not  yet  being  satisfied  as  to 
whether  it  was  a  joke  or  not  (for  I  found  no  one  in 
Australia  who  took  any  other  view  of  it)  : 

"  Steward,  can  you  tell  me  what  time  we  shall 
be  in  the  part  where  that  fish  is  said  to  appear  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  soon  after  nine,  about  nine-fifteen  as 
near  as  I  can  say." 

"  So  ;  well,  I  am  anxious  to  see  it ;  but  in  case 
I  might  be  in  conversation  and  overlook  the  time, 
will  you  please  be  on  hand  and  let  me  know  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  sir,  leave  it  to  me." 

It  was  a  starlit  evening  ;  the  day  had  been  a 
fairly  warm  day.  I  didn't  wait  for  the  steward. 
I  put  on  my  overcoat  about  nine  o'clock,  and  sat 
in  the  cabin  for  a  while.  A  passenger  sitting 
near  asked  why  I  had  my  overcoat  on.     I  said  : 

"  Oh,  I'm  going  to  the  bow  of  the  boat  shortly 
to  see  that  fish." 

Scornfully  he  said  : 

"  What !     Pelorus  Jack  ?  " 

"  Yes," 

"  Why,  there's  no  fish  !  " 

"  Oh  !  surely  there  must  be  some  foundation  for 
the  stories  that  are  told  about  it  !  " 

"  Well,  I've  done  this  trip  seven  or  eight  times 
in  as  many  years,  and  I've  seen  no  such  fish." 

I  was  just  reflecting  : 

"  Confound  it  !  It  is  leg-pulling  after  all,"  when 
the  steward  looked  in,  and  speaking  to  me,  said  : 

"  We  are  well  in  the  Sound,  very  near  to  where 
Jack  appears  !     Better  be  on  the  look-out." 

I  made  for  the  bow  immediately.  Not  another 
person  was  there  save  the  look-out  man,  and  he 
seemed  anything  but  the  typical  sailor.  He  was 
some  three  yards  from  the  bow,  walking  sharply 
from  port  to  starboard.     I  remarked  : 

"  I  hope  I'm  not  too  late  to  see  the  fish  ?  " 

He,  very  abruptly  : 
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"  Oh  no,  he'll  be  here  directly." 

Not  another  word,  and  as  I  stood  right  at  the 
bow  he  went  further  back,  but  kept  up  his  quick 
march,  port  to  starboard,  starboard  to  port. 
I  spent  about  five  minutes  before  speaking  again, 
when  I  turned  to  him  : 

"I  see  no  signs  of  anything,  I  hope  I  haven't 
missed  him." 

"  Oh  no,  he'll  come  all  right ;  he  ain't  been  yet." 

I  turned  right  into  the  bow,  both  elbows  resting 
steadily  on  the  rail,  and  just  got  my  gaze  settled, 
when,  right  suddenly,  a  few  yards  ahead,  was  a 
great  splash  and  a  swirl,  and  I  saw  the  fish  as 
plainly  as  possible.  I  could  have  clapped  my 
hands  with  satisfaction.  The  fish  blew  like  a  whale, 
but  not  so  heavily,  and  continued  this  about  every 
half-minute.  He  allowed  the  boat  to  overtake  him, 
got  right  in  the  swirl,  and  may  have  brushed  up 
against  the  hull.  He  seemed  immediately  under 
me  for  a  few  seconds,  then  he  darted  off  for  a  dozen 
yards  in  front,  and  appeared  to  revel  in  the  water 
as  though  the  big  boat  were  chasing  him,  but  stood 
no  chance.  I  watched  without  moving  until  he 
disappeared  suddenly,  as  though  he  had  dropped 
underneath.  I  had  been  watching  him  disporting 
himself  for  seven  minutes,  when  he  vanished  with- 
out even  a  swirl  in  the  water. 

The  sight  of  this  fish,  with  the  wonderful  effects 
of  the  phosphorescence,  was  most  striking ;  so 
entirely  different  from  anything  I  had  ever  seen, 
that  I  felt  grateful  for  having  been  privileged  to 
see  it.  At  the  same  time  I  felt  quite  indignant  that 
there  was  not  one  other  person  besides  myself, 
the  look-out  man,  and  the  officer  on  the  bridge,  that 
had  seen  it,  or  apparently  cared  to  see  it.  I  was 
leaving  the  bow  and  going  down  the  stairs  into  the 
well-deck,  on  my  way  back  to  the  saloon,  when 
a  passenger  coming  in  the  opposite  direction 
said  : 

"  Can  we  see  that  fish  to-night  ?  " 
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I  really  had  a  difficulty  in  replying  becomingly, 
I  was  so  affected  by  the  (as  it  seemed  then  and  still 
seems  to  me)  literal  pig-headedness  of  humans  not 
to  show  more  interest  in  such  an  exceptional 
natural  phenomenon.  In  any  case,  I  was  exceed- 
ingly pleased  that  I  had  had  the  good  luck  to  secure 
such  a  splendid  view  of  Pelorus  Jack. 
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CHAPTER  TWELVE 

First  Years  in  Australia. 
(1902  to  1905.) 

Having  had  a  good  run  through  New  Zealand, 
having  covered  practically  the  whole  of  both 
islands,  and  having  taken  nine  months  to  do  it  in, 
I  made  for  Australia,  arriving  in  Melbourne  at  the 
end  of  September,  1902.  I  had  been  in  com- 
munication with  the  Labour  organisations  there, 
and  had  learned  that  the  Victorian  State  election 
campaign  was  in  full  swing.  As  usual  in  such 
cases,  the  Labour  forces  were  divided  into  moderates 
on  the  one  hand,  and  persons  of  advanced  views 
on  the  other.  This  was  made  plain  when  a 
deputation  in  a  small  boat  came  several  miles  out 
to  meet  the  steamer  in  which  I  was  travelling  to 
Melbourne.  Their  mission  was  to  put  to  me  the 
claims  of  the  particular  candidates  in  whom  they 
were  interested,  that  I  should  agree  to  speak  on 
their  behalf.  I  made  no  promise.  I  considered 
their  methods  somewhat  unfair,  and  said  that, 
since  I  was  a  stranger  to  the  country  I  should  leave 
myself  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Trades'  Hall 
Council.  By  noon  the  same  day  I  was  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  members  of  this  body.  I  addressed 
six  meetings  that  afternoon  and  evening,  and  six 
more  the  next  day.  On  the  following  day  the 
elections  took  place. 

A  few  days  after  this,  October  6th,  was  fixed  for 
the  annual  Eight-Hour  Demonstration  in  Sydney. 
I  was  invited  to  attend,  and  in  this  way  secured  an 
introduction  to  the  organised  workers  of  New 
South  Wales.  The  Eight-Hour  Day  celebrations 
had  long  been  looked  upon  as  the  chief  Labour  Day 
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of  the  year  in  the  capital  cities  of  the  respective 
States  ;  but  they  were  held  on  different  dates. 
Melbourne  gave  especial  attention  to  the  organising 
of  a  most  picturesque  procession  and  sports,  the 
latter  being  supervised  on  lines  commanding  the 
approval  of  experts.  The  speeches  on  the  occasion 
were  usually  delivered  under  cover,  most  often  in 
the  luncheon  room.  There  is  nothing  notable  to 
record  in  connection  with  these  experiences. 
The  names  and  records  of  the  speakers  gave  an 
indication  of  the  general  outlook  ;  and  the  character 
of  the  speeches  might  be  taken  as  forecasting 
Labour's  programme  for  the  immediate  future. 

I  visited  the  chief  cities  in  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  and  South  Australia  on  free-lance  lines. 
Then  I  was  asked  by  the  Victorian  Labour  Party  to 
organise  on  its  behalf.  I  was  given  a  free  hand 
with  regard  to  procedure,  and  the  emphasis 
I  should  lay  upon  the  need  for  industrial  organisa- 
tion was  left  entirely  at  my  discretion.  I  was  sent 
to  districts  where  little  or  no  propaganda  work  had 
been  done,  and  requested  to  put  my  whole  time  into 
the  work.  Help  in  the  planning  of  the  tours  was 
furnished  by  those  who  knew  the  country  well, 
and  were  familiar  wth  the  means  of  communi- 
cation. 

I  enjoyed  the  undertaking,  and  often  I  met  with 
kindly  co-operation.  This  was  generally  so  where 
a  branch  of  the  party  already  existed,  or  where  a 
few  friendly  sympathisers  were  willing  to  help  in 
forming  a  branch.  Occasionally  it  was  otherwise. 
In  some  electorates,  no  Socialist,  and  not  even  a 
Labour  man,  had  ever  addressed  a  meeting.  In 
such  cases,  more  often  than  not,  the  bulk  of  the 
population  consisted  of  small  farmers  who  looked 
askance  at  the  Labour  Party,  and  were  liostile  to 
Socialism,  so  that  I  had  occasion  to  learn  that  all 
reactionaries  are  not  domiciled  in  the  northern 
hemisphere. 
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I  vividly  recall  my  visit  to  Kyabram.  This  was 
an  irrigated  agricultural  district  in  which  hostility 
towards  town  areas  and  urban  workers  prevailed. 
More  especially  did  there  exist  an  animus  against 
organised  Labour,  and  above  all  against  Socialists. 
No  Labour  member  could  give  me  the  address  of 
even  one  sympathiser ;  but  it  was  the  more 
necessary  that  I  should  go  and  endeavour  to  sow 
the  seed,  and  if  possible  establish  the  nucleus  of  an 
organisation.  I  had  been  able  by  letter  to  secure 
the  use  of  a  hall.  This  overcame  one  difficulty, 
but  there  was  not  anyone  to  give  help.  My  name 
and  views  were  well  known.  Although  I  was 
travelling  under  the  auspices  of  the  Labour  Party, 
always  and  everywhere  I  advocated  Socialism. 
I  reached  the  hall  in  good  time,  saw  a  number  of 
persons  hanging  around  who  recognised  me  all  right, 
although  they  had  never  seen  me  before.  When 
the  doors  were  opened  many  sauntered  in,  but  they 
all  kept  aloof.  No  chairman,  no  committee  man, 
no  helper  of  any  kind.  On  mounting  the  platform, 
I  first  sat  in  the  chair  that  ordinarily  would  have 
been  occupied  by  the  chairman.  I  semi- jocularly 
referred  to  the  absence  of  an  associate  on  the 
platform  likely  to  take  up  too  much  of  my  time, 
and  launched  into  my  subject. 

No  hostile  behaviour  was  shown  beyond  scowls, 
and  a  cold  and  unfriendly  attitude  ;  but  these  did 
not  daunt  me.  I  had  the  necessary  energy  and 
I  was  in  my  element.  I  occupied  nearly  two  hours 
straight  off  the  reel,  and  the  audience  sat  it  out. 
When  I  had  finished,  there  was  some  applause,  and 
I  invited  questions.  These  were  forthcoming,  more 
or  less  pointedly  hostile  to  the  policy  and  declared 
objective  of  the  Labour  Party,  but  nothing  of  any 
note.  The  ice  had  been  broken ;  a  quiet  and 
entirely  successful  meeting  had  been  held  ;  and 
I  obtained  a  few  names  as  the  nucleus  of  a  branch. 
In  such  districts  as  these  the  only  pleasure  was  in 
achieving  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  general  good- 
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will.  I  had  the  privilege  of  tackling  virgin  soil 
in  this  regard  in  a  number  of  districts. 

I  recall  an  open-air  meeting  at  Penshurst,  the 
centre  of  another  farming  district  ;  here  again,  no 
help  of  any  kind.  An  intimation  had  been  sent 
that  I  should  be  there  on  a  certain  date.  Having 
arrived  pretty  early,  finding  no  one  anxious  to 
assist,  and  being  unable  to  secure  a  bellman  to  cry 
the  meeting,  I  borrowed  a  good-sized  dinner  bell 
from  the  hotel,  and  walked  around  the  town  in 
bellman  fashion  crying  the  meeting  for  7  p.m.  I 
turned  up  promptly  at  meeting  time,  having 
borrowed  a  chair  for  a  platform,  and,  as  I  was 
fixing  things  just  prior  to  commencing,  I  heard  one 
man  say  : 

"  Why,  dong  it,  that's  the  same  fellow  that  cried 
the  meeting."  "  Yes,"  I  responded,  "  I'm  the  one 
that  cried  the  meeting,  and  now  I'm  going  to  do 
the  speaking,"  and  so  I  plunged  off  at  the  deep 
end,  and  no  floundering. 

October  is  the  month  of  sheep  shearing  in 
Victoria.  The  secretary  of  the  Shearers'  Union 
arranged  mth  the  Labour  Party  and  myself  that 
I  should  put  in  three  weeks  at  the  shearing  sheds. 
A  horse  and  buggy  were  placed  at  my  disposal ; 
the  route  I  was  to  take,  and  the  shearing  stations 
I  was  to  call  at  were  duly  marked.  The  secretary 
undertook  to  notify  each  of  the  stations  when  to 
expect  me,  and  I  started  off,  through  what  was  to 
me  entirely  unfamiliar  country,  and  using,  what 
was  also  to  me,  a  novel  method  of  locomotion. 
I  managed  the  horse  very  well.  I  was  driving 
alone  all  the  day,  generally  reaching  my  rendezvous 
late  in  the  afternoon  or  early  in  the  evening.  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  getting  audiences.  The  men  were 
usually  glad  to  meet  me,  and  I  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  a  phase  of  life  that  naturally  was 
as  interesting  as  it  was  new. 

On  one  occasion  one  of  the  men  arranged  to 
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accompany  me  to  the  next  station,  for  he  knew 
some  of  the  shearers  there,  and,  Hke  most  of  them, 
had  a  horse  at  his  disposal.  He  cantered  along 
by  the  side  of  the  buggy  which  I  was  driving, 
talking  all  the  while.  He  seemed  to  ride  so  easily, 
that  I  thought  now  would  be  a  good  opportunity 
for  me  to  try  horseback.     I  suggested  it. 

"  Certainly,"  he  said,  "  any  time  you  like." 

I  asked  for  an  assurance  that  the  horse  would 
be  as  quiet  with  me  on  his  back  as  with  him. 

"  Oh,  he's  as  quiet  as  a  lamb,"  said  my  friend, 
jumping  off. 

I  mounted,  and  he  took  the  buggy  in  hand.  I  was 
trotting  along  in  a  bumpety  sort  of  way,  not  too 
comfortable,  when  my  gee-gee  took  it  into  his  head 
to  slow  down.  I  tried  to  appear  cool  and  self- 
possessed,  but  the  gee-gee  was  boss.  My  companion 
said  : 

"  Let  him  have  the  rein  ;   don't  hold  him  in." 

Whether  I  let  him  have  too  much  rein,  or  too 
little,  I  never  knew  ;  but  the  beast  darted  off  mth 
me  at  a  terrific  rate,  and  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  keeping  on  his  back,  but  I  couldn't  pull  him  up. 
He  shot  under  the  branches  of  trees  unexpectedly 
and  several  very  near  touches  I  had  of  getting  my 
head  broken  against  one.  Ultimately  he  pulled 
up  on  his  own  account,  and  I  was  delighted  to  get 
on  my  feet.  By  this  time  my  mate  was  a  long 
way  behind.  When  he  caught  up  he  was  laughing 
most  immoderately  at  my  discomfiture,  all  the  time 
assuring  me  that  really  his  horse  was  the  quietest 
of  animals,  etc.,  etc..  But  I  returned  to  my  quiet 
old  mare  and  the  buggy  for  safety — and  comfort. 

Later,  in  Queensland,  I  was  with  shearers  at 
some  of  the  large  stations.  A  note  I  made  at  the 
time,  which  I  am  sure  must  have  been  written  with 
care  (though  it  now  seems  difficult  to  realise  the 
fact),  says  : 

A  record  shearer  at   .   .   .  station  in  North  Queensland 
shore  208  sheep  in  eight  hours,  and  forty  shearers  shore 
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6,000  sheep  a  day,  or  an  average  of  150  per  man,  all 
through  the  eight-hour  day.  The  highest  on  record 
for  one  man  was  340  sheep  in  one  day  of  eight  hours. 
It  was  not  for  me  to  doubt  it  :  I  saw  some  quick  work, 
but  nothing  approaching  such  a  rate  as  this. 

It  will  be  of  service  to  make  known  the  conditions 
that  prevailed  industrially,  and  the  standard  of 
life  experienced  by  the  workers  in  Australia,  com- 
pared to  that  which  obtained  in  England.  At  that 
time  a  nine-hour  work  day  was  almost  universal 
for  mechanics  in  Britain  ;  in  Australia  the  eight- 
hour  day,  though  not  universal,  was  general.  Food 
stuffs  were  quite  as  cheap  as  here  ;  meat,  con- 
siderably cheaper ;  clothing,  and  other  things 
generally,  dearer.  Making  allowance  for  the  higher 
prices,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  mechanic  in 
Victoria,  was  quite  seven  shillings  and  sixpence 
a  week  better  off,  for  one  hour's  work  per  day  less, 
than  a  mechanic  in  England  ;  and  the  unskilled 
labourer  likewise  had  a  higher  standard.  This  was 
the  direct  outcome  of  insistence  upon  that  higher 
standard  quite  apart  from  considerations  of  output. 
In  this  new  country,  where  the  capitalists  were 
unable  for  the  mere  asking,  to  secure  an  ample 
supply  of  men  willing  to  accept  almost  any  wage,  it 
was  much  easier  for  the  workers  to  resist  the  ever- 
repeated  attempts  of  employers  to  reduce  wages. 
The  higher  standard  does  not  obtain  in  consequence 
of  any  greater  goodwill  on  the  part  of  capitalists 
towards  workers,  nor  because  there  is  work  for  all 
who  want  it ;  nor  does  there  exist  any  institution 
or  agency,  governmental  or  other,  to  take  general 
action  to  prevent  starvation.  There  was  not 
and  there  is  not  either  in  Australia  or  in  New 
Zealand  any  basic  difference  in  the  system  of 
industry  as  compared  with  that  which  obtains  here 
in  Britain.  Capitahsm  is  dominant  throughout 
Australasia ;  it  is  as  ruthless  there  as  here ; 
but  even  in  Britain  we  find  districts  where  the 
standard  of  life  of  the  workers  varies  by  as  much 
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as  ten  or  even  twenty  per  cent,  from  the  normal. 
In  my  advocacy  of  Labour  interests,  I  traversed 
the  whole  of  the  State  of  Victoria,  some  portions 
of  it  many  times.  During  the  eight  years  I  spent 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  though  I  made 
Melbourne  my  chief  centre,  I  visited  every  indus- 
trial district  and  many  of  the  agricultural  districts 
of  every  State  and  Dominion — New  South  Wales 
Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia, 
Queensland,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  and  South 
Africa.  I  was  not  making  a  casual  visit,  but  a 
definitely  planned  and  deliberate  survey  of  the 
whole  of  these  countries,  which  are  at  one  and  the 
same  time  very  new  and  very  old. 

While  organising  for  the  Victorian  Labour 
Party,  I  frequently  visited  Ballarat  and  Bendigo, 
these  being  the  two  largest  cities  in  the  State 
outside  of  Melbourne,  the  capital.  Both  of  them 
are  gold-mining  towns,  and  Ballarat  has  some 
claim  to  consideration  as  a  city  where  attention 
has  been  given  to  street  beautification,  at  least 
as  regards  the  main  thoroughfare.  It  was  a  city 
of  some  fifty-five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  had 
always  been  a  gold-mining  centre  from  its  origin 
seventy  years  earlier.  The  general  rate  of  pay 
for  miners  when  I  was  there  was  from  seven  and 
sixpence  to  eight  shillings  per  day  of  eight  hours 
That  was  for  those  who  worked  on  a  fixed  daily 
wage.  It  was  the  custom,  as  soon  as  the  mines 
ceased  to  yield  well,  for  the  owners  to  refuse  to 
pay  any  fixed  daily  wage,  but  to  let  the  mine 
workings  to  "  tributing  "  parties,  usually  composed 
of  about  four  men  each.  This  threw  all  the  expense 
of  working  on  the  men,  who  were  paid  only  for 
the  metal  produced. 

I  visited  Ballarat  at  intervals  during  a  period 
of  seven  years,  became  most  friendly  with  William 
Hursfield,  a  Britisher,  who  was  secretary  of  the 
Ballarat    Trades'    Council,    and    was    also    well 
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acquainted  with  the  secretary  of  the  Miners' 
Association,  with  most  of  the  committee,  and  with 
many  of  the  rank  and  file.  I  have  thus  good 
warrant  for  the  following  statements.  It  frequently 
happened  that  a  tributing  party  of  four  would 
start  work  and  not  get  any  metal  for  two  or  three 
months.  All  that  time  they  had  to  live  at  the 
expense  of  their  families,  or  run  into  debt — a  very 
common  practice  \vith  them.  Often  when  they 
did  get  gold,  and  the  owners'  half  had  been  deducted 
plus  all  cost  of  explosives,  picks,  and  other  tools, 
there  would  not  be  left  as  much  as  ten  shillings 
per  man  per  week  for  the  time  they  had  worked  ; 
and  yet  they  would  proceed  again  on  similar 
lines.  I  have  dealt  with  the  subject  at  many 
public  meetings  in  Ballarat  and  elsewhere  in 
Australia.  There  was  no  alteration  up  to  the  time 
of  my  leaving  in  1909.  Fully  thirty  per  cent, 
of  the  miners,  in  and  around  Ballarat,  were  at  work 
"  tributing,"  and  their  average  income  over  the 
year  did  not  exceed  one  pound  per  week. 

I  took  down  many  statements  from  the  men 
concerned.     Here  is  a  specimen  : 

Bob  Patterson,   Ballarat  miner. 

From  January,  1904  to  December,  1906,  my  weekly 
wages  would  not  average  fifteen  shillings  working  full 
time  at '  tributing  '  in  Ballarat  East.  There  are  hundreds 
doing  no  better  and  many  doing  worse  than  this  at  the 
present  time,  1909.  ...  I  have  worked  in  the  famous 
Birthdaj'  Mine,  Beringa,  for  four  shillings  a  day  tributing. 
I've  worked  as  a  miner  from  seventeen  years  of  age  and 
I'm  now  thirty-nine.  I  have  not  averaged  more  than 
a  pound  a  week  all  that  time,  and  I've  only  been  laid  up 
by  illness  for  two  months. 

There  was  no  machinery  existent  by  which 
this  could  be  altered,  and  there  was  no  other  work 
to  which  these  men  could  turn  to  get  a  better 
hvelihood.  I  knew  a  young  miner  in  Ballarat 
who  determined  he  would  try  and  get  out  of  it 
altogether.     He  desired  to  go  to  Queensland  to 
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the  sugar-growing  districts,  and  his  friends 
collected  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  pay  his  fare 
to  Queensland.  He  arrived  there  before  the  sugar 
season  began,  in  June,  when  he  stood  no  chance 
of  getting  work.  There  were  more  than  enough 
who  had  some  experience  with  sugar  work  or  who 
had  Queensland  mates  to  help  them  in  getting 
a  job  and  so  had  a  better  prospect  than  a  stranger 
from  Victoria. 

It  is,  or  at  any  rate  was  when  I  was  there,  much 
the  same  in  the  copper-mining  district  of  Moonta, 
South  Australia.  I  visited  the  district  on  several 
occasions,  during  the  time  when  Mr.  Tom  Price 
was  coming  to  the  front — the  man  who  afterwards 
became  the  Labour  Premier  for  South  Australia. 
At  that  time  John  Verran,  a  miner  from  Cornwall, 
was  working  at  Moonta,  and  with  his  and  other's 
aid  I  studied  the  conditions.  On  the  death  of 
Mr,  Price,  Mr.  Verran  became  Premier.  Many 
of  the  Moonta  miners  did  not  receive  a  wage 
higher  than  twenty-five  shillings  a  week,  and  a 
number  did  not  average  more  than  a  pound. 
My  object  in  giving  these  details  is  to  enable 
intending  emigrants  to  form  a  clear  picture  of 
Australian  conditions. 

I  do  not  discourage  any  one  from  going  ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  think  it  well  that  ^'^oung  people 
should  at  least  have  experience  there,  and  stay 
there  if  the  life  suits  them.  Too  often,  however, 
they  emigrate  and  they  settle  only  from  economic 
compulsion.  Still,  if  a  young  man  asks  me  whether 
I  would  advise  him  to  go,  I  place  the  facts  of  the 
economic  situation  before  him,  and  then  wish  him 
the  best  of  luck  in  his  endeavours  to  get  a  broader 
experience.  But  everyone  should  bear  in  mind 
that  capitalism  is  established  there,  that  capitalism 
rules  there.  The  workers  find  the  same  need 
for  working-class  organisation  there  as  here. 
Australasia,  like  Europe  and  America,  is  under  the 
Iron  Heel  of  Capitalism. 
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So   far   I    had   not    visited    Western  Australia. 
I  arranged  to  take  a  rest  from  my  organising  work 
in  Victoria,  and  in  the  middle  of  1904  I  took  boat 
from  Melbourne  to  Freemantle.     A  lecturing  tour 
from    Perth,    the    capital    of   Western    Australia, 
to  the  two  distant  railway  terminuses  at  Leonora 
and  Laverton  was  soon  arranged.     At  Coolgardie, 
Kalgoorlie,  and  Boulder  City,  I  had  many  meetings. 
I  visited  the  mines  as  well  as  the  miners,  going 
down  the  mines  and  into  the  engine  shops,  and 
into  most  places  where  work  was  being  carried  on. 
Kalgoorlie  I  found  a  go-ahead  mining  city  with  the 
characteristics  of  youth  and  vigour  ;    but  as  my 
destination  was   ever  somewhere   beyond,    I   had 
to  go  farther  along  the  main  line,  sometimes   up 
branch  lines,  and  occasionally  journeying  by  coach 
to  reach  the  outlying  townships  and  mining  camps. 
While  on  this  run  I  saw  many  more  aboriginals  than 
I  had  hitherto  seen,  and  naturally  I  was  interested. 
Often  enough  I  had  gazed  at  representations  of 
Australian  natives  at  the  Crystal  Palace  ;   and  the 
West    Australian    group,    whenever    I    stayed    to 
look   at   it,    always   made   me   feel   indignant.     I 
considered  it  to  be  a  gross  exaggeration,  a  travesty 
on  what  I  conceived  to  be  the  real  thing  ;    and 
I  often  said  those  responsible  were  playing  upon 
our  ignorance.     I  could  not  believe  that  the  native 
women  would  appear  as  the  artist  presented  them, 
but  I  was  to  get  a  lesson.     I  had  a  meeting  in 
one  of  the  western  towns,  Menzies  I  think  it  was, 
and  the  next  day  I  had  to  move  on  to  another  camp, 
but  there  was  no  train  till  the  afternoon.     The 
hotel   proprietor   kindly   asked   whether   I   would 
care  for  a  drive.     The  district  was  terribly  barren 
and   desolate  looking.     I   said   I   certainly  would 
if  there  were  anywhere  worth  driving  to. 

"  There  is  the  reservoir,  and  we  can  take  a  sweep 
round  and  return  by  a  different  road." 

So   to  the  reservoir   we   went  ;     it   was   almost 
empty,    and   there    was   httle    else   worth   seeing. 
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On  the  way  back  to  the  township  by  the  other 
road,  we  suddenly  came  upon  clusters  of  natives, 
chiefly  women,  and  in  a  flash  I  saw  what  appeared 
to  me  to  be  the  original  of  the  Crystal  Palace  group. 
My  friend  was  driving  at  a  foot  pace,  so  that  I  could 
see  them  well.  One  of  the  women  was  leaning  on 
a  long  stick,  pipe  in  mouth,  the  exact  replica  of  the 
Palace  group,  and  her  features  were  startlingly  like 
those  I  had  thought  exaggerated.  I  was  all  eyes 
and  ears  as  long  as  we  were  amongst  them,  and 
on  arriving  at  the  hotel  I  felt  bound  to  tell  my  host 
how  much  I  had  wronged  those  who  had  tried  to 
educate  us  by  means  of  the  groups  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  how  glad  I  was  to  have  seen  the  real 
thing  at  first-hand.  On  many  occasions  since  I 
have  endeavoured  to  make  amends  to  the  artist 
whose  work  I  had,  prior  to  this  visit,  been  unable  to 
appreciate.  Visitors  to  the  Palace,  if  the  groups 
are  still  there,  may  look  and  learn  with  more 
patience  and  satisfaction  than  I  did. 

Returning  to  Victoria,  with  Melbourne  as  my 
centre,  I  continued  working  for  the  Labour  Party. 
I  felt  it  necessary  to  make  certain  proposals  with 
a  view  to  the  better  organisation  of  the  Party,  and 
wanted  certain  pronouncements  to  be  made  with 
regard  to  the  Socialist  objective.  These  sugges- 
tions were  taken  in  good  part,  but  nothing  was  done; 
so,  early  in  1905,  I  resolved  upon  an  extended  tour 
in  Queensland. 

Commencing  the  campaign  at  Brisbane,  I  had 
meetings  at  Ipswich,  where  the  locomotives  are 
built ;  at  Gympie,  a  gold-mining  town ;  at 
Maryl3orough,  where  there  are  large  engineering 
works  ;  at  Childers  and  Bundaberg,  among  the 
sugar  growers  ;  at  Mount  Perry,  with  the  copper 
miners  and  smelters ;  at  Rockhampton,  Mount 
Morgan,  Mackay,  Bowen,  Townsville,  Charters 
Towers,  Cairns,  Wolfram  Camp,  Chiligoe,  Nymbol, 
Ravensworth,    and   other  places   on  the  outward 
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journey  ;  revisiting  most  of  these  and  calling  at 
others  on  my  way  back. 

It  was  of  much  interest  to  be  brought  into  direct 
contact  with  the  actual  workers  building  up  this 
new  country.  I  was  eager  to  understand  and  to 
experience  for  myself  their  standard  of  life. 
It  is  so  easy  for  even  a  well-balanced  investigator 
to  draw  wrong  conclusions,  if  only  on  the  spot  for 
a  short  time,  and  particularly  so  when  climatic 
conditions  are  markedly  unfamiliar.  Still  more 
difficult  is  it  to  get  a  real  grip  of  the  situation  when 
the  traveller  can  command  good  hotel  accommoda- 
tion, or  entertainment  by  friends  in  comfortable 
circumstances. 

I  had  resolved,  on  reaching  New  Zealand,  and 
later,  when  visiting  Australia  and  South  Africa,  to 
make  a  long  stay,  and  to  live  under  conditions 
which  would  approximate  (allowing  for  the  changed 
environment)  to  those  of  folk  of  my  own  standing 
at  home.  In  each  State  I  therefore  gave  close 
attention  to  the  conditions  of  work  and  of  home 
life,  to  the  way  men  and  women  dressed,  to  the 
pleasures  they  indulged  in,  and  to  their  social  habits 
generally.  This  included  a  careful  observation  of 
the  uses  they  made  of  industrial  and  political 
organisation.  In  the  more  sparsely-populated 
regions,  conditions  were,  of  course,  very  different 
from  those  of  the  homeland^ — and  all  these  places 
were  thinly  peopled  in  comparison  with  Britain. 

Sydney,  with  a  population  of  700,000,  and 
Melbourne,  with  a  population  of  over  600,000, 
necessarily  have  characteristics  not  unlike  those  of 
great  cities  elsewhere  ;  but  when  one  tries  to  size 
up  a  population  like  that  of  Western  Australia — 
280,000  all  told,  including  the  urban,  farming,  and 
mining  inhabitants,  distributed  over  a  total  area 
of  975,000  square  miles  (the  area  of  Great  Britain, 
Ireland  excluded,  is  only  88,000  square  miles) — one 
must  expect  to  find  marked  differences  in  habits 
and  in  methods  of  development.     This  population 
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of  less  than  300,000,  including  the  6,000  natives, 
has  its  own  State  Parliament  and  takes  its  share  in 
the  Federal  Government.  Queensland  has  a  popula- 
tion of  604,000  and  a  territory  of  670,000  square 
miles. 

The  chief  gold-mining  centre  of  Queensland  is 
Charters  Towers.  When  I  was  there,  trade 
unionism  was  at  a  low  ebb,  and  the  working 
conditions  were  nothing  to  be  proud  of.  At  Mount 
Morgan,  producing  gold  and  copper  in  about  equal 
proportions,  and  admittedly  one  of  the  richest 
mines  in  Australia,  not  one  miner  belonged  to 
a  union. 

On  my  arrival  at  Mount  Morgan,  the  Mayor  (who 
was  also  the  editor  and,  I  think,  the  proprietor,  of 
the  local  paper,  "  The  Mount  Morgan  Argus,")  met 
me,  and  was  good  enough  to  show  me  round. 

"  Are  the  men  here  well-organised  industrially  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  I  don't  think  they  are  in  any 
union.  I  have  never  heard  of  it  if  they  are  ; 
and  I  think,  as  Mayor  of  the  town  and  editor  of  the 
paper,  I  should  know  of  it  if  they  were." 

Later  we  were  with  a  group  of  the  active  men  in 
the  town,  and  the  Mayor  raised  the  question  in 
this  wise  : 

"  Mr.  Mann  was  asking  me  if  the  men  are 
organised  in  a  union.  I  said  I'd  never  heard  of  it. 
There  are  no  trade  unionists  here,  are  there  ?  " 

One  of  the  group,  Mr,  Aitken  by  name,  replied  : 

"  Well,  I  know  of  one,  Mr.  Mayor,  not  a  miner, 
but  a  carpenter ;  that's  myself.  I  belong  to 
the  Rockhampton  branch,  as  there  is  no  branch 
here  ;  but  I  don't  know  of  any  other  member  of  any 
union  in  Mount  Morgan." 

Further  enquiry  confirmed  this.  I  had  already 
been  to  Gympie,  then  (and  I  suppose  still)  the 
second  largest  gold-mining  town  in  the  State.  It  is 
represented  in  the  State  Parliament  by  two  Labour 
Members,    and   it   was   part   of  the   constituency 
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which  had  returned  the  Hon.  Andrew  Fisher  as  its 
Federal  Member.  A  group  of  friends  had  met  me 
at  the  station,  including  the  two  State  Members. 
After  a  talk  I  found  myself  walking  with  a  friend 
who  seemed  to  accept  responsibility  for  the  meeting 
arrangements. 

"  Have  you  many  organised  in  the  unions  here  ?  " 
I  enquired. 

"  We  haven't  any  1  " 

Thinking  he  meant  only  a  few,  I  added  : 

"  I  don't  suppose  there  are  many,  but  there  is 
sure  to  be  a  group  ;  if  I  could  see  the  committee 
or  the  secretary,  I'd  like  a  talk." 

"  I  mean  just  what  I  said ;  there  are  none.  I 
should  know.  I  was  secretary  of  the  last  committee 
that  existed  here  and  that's  been  dead  about 
two  years." 

Such  was  the  condition  of  trade  unionism  amongst 
the  Queensland  miners.  I  may  add  that  I  arranged 
with  that  same  friend  to  take  me  the  following 
morning  to  the  pit-head  of  the  principal  mine  and 
introduce  me  to  a  representative  mechanic,  on  the 
off  chance  of  finding  an  engineer  who  might  belong 
to  the  A.S.E.  The  effort,  however,  was  quite 
fruitless.  Not  one  member  could  be  found  of 
any  union.  This  will  indicate  the  small  importance 
attached  at  that  time  to  industrial  organisation. 
It  was  one  of  those  spells  when  practically  all 
attention  had  been  given  to  organisation  for  the 
parliamentary  campaign,  leaving  no  energy — 
because  no  disposition — to  deal  with  industrial 
affairs. 

Sugar-cutting  and  sugar-crushing  are  dependent, 
to  some  extent,  on  the  season,  like  the  wheat 
harvest.  Usually  the  cutting  begins  in  June,  and 
work  at  the  crushing  mills  continues  from  then 
on  till  November  or  December.  At  the  time  I  am 
writing  of,  1905,  the  Kanakas  were  being  deported. 
Four  years  were  allowed  for  repatriation.  No 
more  were  to  be  brought  in.     The  Kanakas  did 
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not  cut  the  sugar  ;  but  they  did  much  of  the 
plantation  work  and  were  regularly  employed. 
White  men  worked  in  the  crushing  mills  ;  it  was 
heavy  work.  I  was  in  the  company  of  the  Labour 
Member  for  the  district,  Mr.  Barber  (an  Englishman) 
at  Bundaberg,  and  he  arranged  for  me  to  go 
over  a  large  sugar  estate  and  to  be  present  when 
the  Kanakas  had  their  food  given  them.  Outside 
the  estate,  on  the  road  side,  several  six-by-four 
tents  were  rigged  up  and  the  men  belonging  to 
them  were  sitting  around.  On  enquiring  what  it 
meant,  I  learned  that  these  white  men  were 
wanting  work,  and  had  made  their  way  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sugar  estate,  not  knowing 
to  a  week  or  so  when  cane-cutting  would  commence. 
They  were  waiting  to  get  work  either  at  cane- 
cutting  or  in  the  crushing  mills.  The  men  in  the 
mills  worked  twelve-hour  shifts,  six  shifts  a  week, 
the  mills  running  night  and  day  ;  and  they  did 
this  for  twenty-two  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week 
and  "  tucker,"  the  latter  being  valued  at  that 
time  at  eight  shillings  a  week.  I  conversed  with 
the  men  waiting  to  get  a  start  on  these  rates  and 
conditions,  expressing  my  astonishment  that  they 
worked  so  long  and  received  so  little.  I  was  told 
that,  during  the  previous  season,  meetings  had 
been  held  to  ventilate  the  need  for  an  eight-hour 
day  and  higher  pay  ;  but  the  agitation  had  led  to 
nothing  so  far. 

I  also  learned  on  enquiry  that  most  of  the  men, 
when  discharged  at  the  end  of  the  season  after 
five  or  six  months'  work  in  the  sugar  mills,  "  hump 
the  bluey,"  "  carry  the  swag  "  over  the  country, 
or  in  our  phraseology  "go  on  tramp,"  getting 
casual  work  where  they  can.  They  usually 
average  one  week's  work  in  four  during  the  tramp, 
making  their  way  back  to  be  ready  for  a  start 
at  the  mills  when  the  next  season  begins.  It  does 
not  require  much  imagination  to  picture  the 
domestic  life   of  such  men.     While  at  the  mills 
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they  are  housed  in  rough  barracks  ;  when  on 
tramp,  any  old  shed  serves  them  as  often  as  a 
room. 

When  I  went  to  Austraha  in  1902,  it  was  at 
the  close  of  the  terrible  drought,  which  in  some 
parts  of  Queensland  had  lasted  for  seven  consec- 
utive years.  Millions  of  sheep  and  cattle  had 
perished  and  many  people  had  lost  everything 
they  had.  Australia  in  that  period  lost  30,000,000 
sheep  and  1,000,000  cattle. 

As  soon  as  a  good  season  came  along,  a  cheerful 
optimism  characterised  the  community,  and  they 
set  vigorously  to  work.  The  soil  yielded  wonder- 
fully, and  the  animals  were  extraordinarily  prolific, 
Mother  Nature  joining  heartily  with  the  efforts 
of  men  to  make  up  for  the  bad  times.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  prolonged  drought  more  attention 
had  been  given  to  the  well-sinking.  The  various 
States  had  already  done  something  substantial 
in  this  direction  and  had  demonstrated  the  practic- 
ability of  getting  great  supplies  of  water.  Thus 
the  Government  of  New  South  Wales  reported 
while  I  was  there,  that  they  had  completed  eighty- 
two  borings.  Fifty-six  of  these  had  been  successful, 
the  aggregate  flow  being  thirty-three  million 
gallons  a  day.  There  v/ere  also  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  private  borings,  two  of  which  dis- 
charged four  million  gallons  a  day  each.  In 
Queensland,  in  1910  there  were  some  one  thousand, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  artesian  wells  in  action, 
yielding  four  hundred  and  eighty  million  gallons 
per  day.  The  depth  of  these  borings  varies 
greatly  ;  some  of  them  are  four  thousand  feet 
deep.  The  average  cost  of  a  boring  is  twenty-six 
shillings  per  foot. 

The  river  waters  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
run  underground  to  a  considerable  extent ;  but 
the  inhabitants  are  coping  with  adverse  conditions, 
and  are  making  the  wilderness  blossom  like  the 
rose. 
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Shortly  after  this  period,  there  came  a  great 
revival  in  industrial  organisation.  Sometimes  by 
direct  action,  often  through  and  by  means  of  the 
Arbitration  Courts,  hours  of  labour  have  been 
reduced,    and    wages    substantially    raised. 

I  am  still  amazed  when  I  reflect  that  so  few 
men  in  so  short  a  time  have  cleared  so  much  land, 
made  so  many  roads,  built  so  many  cities,  and 
changed  so  largely  the  character  of  the  country, 
as  has  been  done  in  barely  two  generations  in 
Australia. 

I  am  Britisher  enough  to  experience  in  reasonable 
measure  the  pride  of  race,  and  am  not  wholly 
unmoved  when  I  think  of  the  truly  wonderful 
achievements  that  have  been  wrought  on  the  small 
area  called  the  British  Isles.  From  the  standpoint 
of  physical  and  mental  energy,  exercising  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  world  (the  nature  of  this  influence 
not  being  for  the  moment  under  consideration),  it 
must  be  clear  that,  despite  a  hundred  drawbacks, 
the  climatic  conditions  of  Britain  have  not  been 
altogether  unfavourable  to  the  growth  and  per- 
petuation of  a  sturdy  race.  But  who  would 
pretend  that  our  climate  is  a  nice  one,  except  for 
half  the  year  ?  When  the  bloom  and  warmth  of 
spring  and  summer  are  really  with  us,  no  place  is 
more  delightful  ;  and  some  autumn  days  and 
autumn  tints  are  exquisite.  But  what  a  price  to 
pay  in  the  long  cold  wet  days  of  a  greater  part  of 
our  long  winter — November  to  March.  Australia 
has  a  great  variety  of  climate,  as  there  needs  must 
be  in  a  country  covering  three  million  square  miles 
of  the  earth's  surface  ;  but  all  over  the  great  island 
continent  there  is  more  sun  everywhere  than  we 
have  at  home — too  much,  perhaps,  in  some  places 
at  certain  periods  !  But  there  are  few  in  Great 
Britain  who  would  not  be  glad  to  give  a  good  three 
months  of  our  British  cold  and  foggy  dampness  for 
the    genial,    warm    atmosphere    our    kinsmen    in 
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Australia  are  favoured  with.  It  may  be  that  the 
natural  scenery  of  Australia  is  for  the  most  part 
dull  and  sombre.  The  gum  trees  do  not  shed  their 
leaves  and  put  on  new,  young,  enhvening  greens 
that  catch  and  reflect  the  sunlight  with  dazzling 
brilliancy  ;  but  the  character  of  a  large  part  of  the 
country  has  already  undergone  a  change.  European 
trees  are  flourishing  there,  the  varied  tints  are  seen 
there,  and  the  gums  give  a  grand  steady  balance 
and  a  healthful  pleasing  aroma.  Yet,  the  whole 
of  this  enormous  area  is  peopled  by  no  more  than 
five  million  men,  women,  and  children — barely  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  of  greater  London  !  Their 
achievements  are  positively  marvellous.  No  man 
who  has  had  the  chance  to  see  even  as  I  have  seen 
these  new  countries,  can  ever  be  despondent  of  the 
future  of  the  race.  Many  difficulties  are  yet  to 
be  overcome.  The  best  proof  that  these  will  be 
mastered  is  the  definite  knowledge  that  a  thousand 
similar  ones  already  have  been  overcome. 

Returning  to  Melbourne,  I  began  a  series  of 
lectures  on  social  problems,  in  the  Bijou  Theatre 
on  Sunday  evenings.  Out  of  these  grew  a  com- 
mittee called  the  Social  Questions'  Committee, 
which  accepted  the  responsibility  of  undertaking 
many  social  tasks,  and  especially  of  helping  in 
connection  with  the  unemployed  problem,  which 
at  that  time  was  acute.  The  general  attitude  of 
the  Government  was  to  treat  the  matter  lightly, 
ignoring  requests,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no 
special  urgency.  As  the  result  of  the  refusal  of  the 
authorities  to  help  or  to  investigate,  our  Committee 
decided  to  make  a  house-to-house  visitation  in  the 
industrial  districts  of  Melbourne.  Seventy  persons 
undertook  this  considerable  task,  helped  by  capable 
organisers.  They  were  able  to  prove  that  over 
five  thousand  adults,  and  a  similar  number  of  young 
people,  were  unemployed,  and  that  much  real 
poverty  existed.    The  chairman  of  the  Committee, 
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Mr.  J.  P.  Jones,  now  the  Hon.  J.  P.  Jones,  Member 
of  the  Legislative  Council,  spent  much  time  in  the 
endeavour  to  get  responsible  statesmen  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  homes  of  the  destitute.  At  length, 
after  months  of  effort  on  our  part,  several  statesmen 
paid  a  few  visits  and  admitted  that  the  evidence  of 
their  own  eyes  could  alone  have  con\'inced  them 
of  the  reality  of  what  they  saw.  Various  schemes 
of  relief  work  were  resorted  to  ;  but  no  cure  of 
unemployment  was  achieved,  for  the  outlook  of 
those  in  authority  was  as  completely  bourgeois  as 
that  of  the  Coalition  Government  in  Britain  to-day. 
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CHAPTER   THIRTEEN. 

Socialist  Workers,  Writers  and  Poets. 

(1906.) 

The  Social  Questions  Committee  had  developed 
into  the  Victorian  Socialist  Party,  and  this  body 
grew  rapidly  in  numbers  and  influence.  Active 
men  in  the  trade  unions  who  were  already  declared 
Socialists  joined.  They  helped  to  build  up  the 
movement,  not  in  hostility  to  the  Labour  Party, 
but  untrammelled  by  its  restrictions.  Joyfully 
declaring  themselves  in  favour  of  International 
Socialism,  they  spurred  the  Labour  Party  in  the 
same  direction.  For  myself,  I  enjoyed  the  work 
immensely  ;  it  was  varied  and  effective.  In  April, 
1906,  "  The  Socialist "  was  started ;  it  soon  became  a 
weekly.  I  was  editor.  The  paper  is  still  running, 
and  my  old  comrades  always  send  me  a  copy.  We 
founded  a  Sunday  School.  During  the  sixteen 
years  of  its  existence,  it  has  exercised  a  valuable 
influence  over  many  scholars,  passing  them  on  into 
a  Speakers'  Class,  training  them  in  elocution,  and 
giving  such  help  as  was  suitable  to  their  various 
talents.  Some  have  become  prominent  as 
musicians,  having  had  their  first  training  in  the 
band,  the  orchestra,  or  the  choir  of  the  Party. 

I  lectured  for  the  Party  every  Sunday  evening  in 
the  Bijou  Theatre,  Bourke  Street,  over  a  period  of 
three  years.  We  had  large  out-door  meetings  on 
Sunday  afternoons,  on  the  recognised  rendezvous — - 
the  Yarra  Bank,  i.e.,  the  bank  of  the  River  Yarra 
Yarra.  From  this  out-door  meeting  it  was  the 
custom  to  adjourn  to  the  Socialist  Hall,  where  tea 
was  provided  at  a  small  charge,  all  work  in  con- 
nection therewith   being   done   voluntarily.      The 
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original  object  in  thus  arranging  teas  was  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  friends  who  came  from  the 
suburbs  to  the  afternoon  meeting,  to  get  tea 
without  the  trouble  of  going  home,  so  that  they 
would  be  near  at  hand  for  the  chief  meeting  at 
the  Theatre  in  the  evening.  The  gatherings  for 
tea  were  very  popular,  usually  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  partaking,  and  these  occasions  were 
excellent  for  consolidating  friendships  and  for 
introducing  new  sympathisers  into  the  movement. 

The  Socialist  Party  aimed  at  fulfilling  the  require- 
ments of  its  members  in  every  phase  of  life's 
activities,  and  was  more  successful  in  this  respect 
than  have  been  any  of  the  other  organisations  I  have 
belonged  to.  It  interests  me  to  recall  some  of  the 
personalities  with  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
working,  among  the  thousand  or  more  of  the 
members.  Should  any  of  my  Melbourne  friends 
happen  to  read  these  lines  they  will,  I  am  sure, 
share  my  satisfaction  in  the  memory  of  our 
comradeship. 

There  was  our  sturdy  and  efficient  secretary, 
Frank  Hyett.  He  may  be  regarded  as  an  actual 
product  of  the  Party  to  which  he  rendered  such 
excellent  service  in  so  many  ways  and  for  so  many 
years.  It  was  ever  our  aim  to  be  well-balanced, 
blending  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  highest 
ideal  with  the  most  genuinely  practical  behaviour 
in  everyday  life  ;  therefore  we  always  advocated 
the  vital  necessity  of  every  worker  belonging  to  a 
trade  union,  insisting  at  the  same  time  that  all  our 
members  must  understand  and  rightly  appreciate 
the  objective  of  revolutionary  Socialism.  Frank 
Hyett  became  general  secretary  of  the  Victorian 
Railways  Union,  and  showing  first-class  ability, 
delighting  in  welding  together  sectional  societies, 
and  striving  for  true  solidarity  in  all  industries. 
Frank  was  a  fine,  healthy,  clean-living  man,  a  first- 
class  cricketer,  a  capable  and  militant  trade 
unionist,  and  a  loyal  comrade.     He  died  after  a 
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short  illness,  but  not  before  he  had  lived  the  life 
of  a  man,  and  his  family  and  comrades  will  ever 
be  proud  of  him. 

Next  I  think  of  Jack  Curtin — to  call  him  "  John  " 
would  seem  to  me  to  detract  from  the  real  warmth 
of  comradeship.  He,  like  Frank  Hyett,  had  an 
intelligent  outlook  on  life.  Curtin  was  well 
grounded  as  a  Socialist  before  the  days  of  the  S.P., 
but  he  takes  pleasure,  as  Frank  did,  in  bearing 
testimony  to  the  advantages  obtained  by  association 
with  the  Party.  He  became  not  only  an  able 
exponent  of  advanced  principles  and  policy,  but 
also  a  proficient  union  official.  For  some  years 
now  he  has  been  editor  of  the  "Westrahan  Worker" 
a  paper  exercising  a  \\dse  influence  over  a  very 
large  area.  I  still  hear  from  him  occasionally.  I 
am  proud  to  be  Jack  Curtin's  friend. 

Joe  Swebleses  was  born,  I  believe,  in  Whitechapel, 
but  in  early  childhood  was  taken  to  Australia.  He 
was  another  of  the  devoted  young  enthusiasts  of 
the  movement  whose  torch  he  continues  to  carry. 

Comrade  H.  Scott  Bennett  was  already  a  capable 
platform  man  before  the  days  of  our  Party.  Since 
joining  it,  twenty  years  ago,  he  has  been  a  constant 
source  of  enlightenment  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  He  undertook  a  lengthy  lecturing  tour 
in  the  United  States,  but  returned  to  Australasia 
and  is  carrying  on  the  educational  work. 

Comrade  R.  S.  Ross,  familiarly  known  as  Bob 
Ross,  has  been  closely  identified  with  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  Party  for  some  fourteen  years.  As 
secretary  of  the  S.P.  and  editor  of  "The  Socialist," 
he  became  engrossed  in  the  advocacy  of  sociahsm 
and  in  the  task  of  building  up  of  the  Party  as  an 
engine  of  propagandist  effort.  A  man  of  strong 
views,  he  never  hesitated  to  express  his  dissent  from 
views  or  policies  he  was  unable  to  agree  with.  He 
was,  and  is,  a  great  force  with  the  pen  which  he  has 
used  to  spread  the  gospel  in  all  parts  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  and  in  recent  years  particularly  in  the 
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columns  of  his  magazine,  "  Ross's  Monthly."  Still 
as  active  as  ever,  he  wields  increasing  influence. 
At  present  he  is  touring  the  Australian  States  on 
behalf  of  Daily  Newspapers  for  the  Labour  Party. 

Tom  Tunnecliffe,  member  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  was  also  a  diligent  worker.  In  spite 
of  the  pressure  of  his  parliamentary  duties 
he  continued  to  take  an  interest  in  the  Party.  Then 
there  was  Angus  MacDonell,  the  present  Mayor  of 
Northcote,  Melbourne,  an  ever-ready  advocate  of 
our  views.  There  was  Percy  Laidler,  a  shrewd 
debater,  excellent  worker,  and  straight  goer  ;  now, 
and  for  years  past,  manager  of  Andrade's  Book 
Store  in  Bourke  Street.  H.  H.  Champion,  my 
comrade-at-arms  in  the  London  dock  strike  of  1889, 
has  lived  in  Melbourne  for  the  past  thirty  years  ; 
he,  too,  was  on  the  executive  of  the  Party  and  took 
keen  interest  in  its  work. 

The  Hon.  J.  P.  Jones  has  from  early  days  shown 
a  lively  concern  for  the  Party's  welfare,  though  he 
does  not  always  see  eye  to  eye  with  its  policy, 
He  is  an  employer  of  labour,  but  advocates  and 
conforms  to  trade-union  conditions.  A  member 
of  the  Upper  Chamber  in  the  Victorian  Parliament 
he  seizes  every  chance  of  using  his  position  on 
behalf  of  the  workers'  cause.  Some  hold  that  he 
attaches  too  much  importance  to  parliamentary 
institutions.  Nevertheless,  he  is  considerably  more 
advanced  in  his  views  than  most  of  the  manual 
workers,  whose  grievances  he  honestly  ventilates 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  being  always  ^villing  to 
stand  up  for  the  "  bottom  dog." 

One  of  the  Federal  Labour  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment is  Frank  Anstey,  a  man  born  in  Silvertown, 
London.  He  left  home  early  in  life  and  became  a 
sailor.  Having  settled  in  Australia,  he  soon 
became  influential  in  labour  circles.  Later,  he 
was  elected  to  Parliament  for  the  State  of  Victoria, 
and  is  now  in  the  Federal  Parliament.  He  often 
lectures    for    the    Socialist    Party.     An    avowed 
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Socialist,  he  works  well  for  the  cause.  During  the 
late  war,  in  defiant  opposition  to  Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes, 
the  Premier,  Anstey  championed  the  No- 
Conscription  campaign.  He  came  to  Europe, 
visited  various  countries,  returned  to  Australia, 
and  published  an  arresting  book  called  Red  Europe. 
Frank  is  a  man  of  moods.  Should  a  real  revolu- 
tionary movement  take  place  in  Australia,  and 
Frank  be  in  cheerful  mood,  he  will  stick  at  nothing, 
but  will  go  the  whole  hog. 

We  were  fortunate  in  the  Socialist  Party  in  having 
several  poets,  at  least  two  of  whom  stand  high  and 
sing  true  among  the  worshippers  of  the  Muses. 
Bernard  Patrick  O'Dowd,  born  in  Victoria  in  1866, 
frequently  helped  us  mth  a  topical  song  or  poem 
to  give  point  to  and  to  strengthen  our  work. 

The  other  poet  was  Marie  E.  J.  Pitt,  Tasmanian 
by  birth,  and  one  who  knew  what  the  struggles  of 
the  workers  were  and  are.  Keen  to  resent  injustice, 
and  to  stimulate  others  to  strive  for  a  worthy  life, 
she  was  in  close  touch  \vith  the  toilers,  knew  the 
work  of  the  axeman  and  of  the  miner,  was  familiar 
with  the  terrible  effects  of  miners'  phthisis,  and  she 
helped  in  the  Melbourne  investigation  of  unemploy- 
ment in  1906. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  my  readers  to  see  exactly 
where  I  stood  at  this  date  with  regard  to  political 
and  industrial  organisation.  I  had  myself  been 
approached  several  times  to  accept  nomination 
as  a  Labour  candidate,  and  although  I  had  emphati- 
cally declined,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  article  which 
follows  that  I  urged  parliamentary  action.  It 
was  not  till  some  three  years  after  this  that  I 
declared  definitely  in  favour  of  Industrial  Unionism. 
My  article  appeared  in  August,   1906. 

THE  SOCL\LIST  PARTY  AND  POLITICAL  ACTION. 

Socialists  believing  in  the  necessity  for  working  for 
the  speedy  realisation  of  a  Socialist  regime,  must  also 
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work  definitely  to  bring  about  the  same.  To  do  this 
we  must  unceasingly  agitate,  as  by  this  means  we  can 
arouse  some  of  the  lethargic  who  would  otherwise  sleep 
till  doomsday  ;  we  must  educate  ourselves  and  the 
community  by  working  from  the  inside  of  existing 
organisations,  as  well  as  by  innumerable  propagandist 
meetings  and  the  spread  of  literature,  and  we  must  miss 
no  opportunity  at  election  times,  not  only  of  taking 
part  in  the  work  of  elections,  but  also  by  bringing  to  the 
front  and  popularising  those  measures  calculated  to  lead 
to  the  realisation  of  our  ideal. 

We  of  the  Socialist  Party  are  fully  alive  to  the  risks 
attendant  upon  political  activities.  We  know  that  many 
attach  undue  importance  to  parliamentary  business,  and 
fuss  about  over  the  merest  trifles,  as  though  they  were 
matters  of  vital  importance. 

But  we  are  not  of  those  who  contend  it  is  sufficient  to 
preach  Socialist  doctrines  and  await  results  without 
taking  part  in  political  agitation  and  directing  the 
attention  of  those  we  may  to  the  Socialist  goal.  And  so 
it  is  necessary  to  be  clear-minded  as  to  programmes, 
and  the  measures  to  be  submitted  for  the  consideration 
of  the  electorates. 

The  object  of  the  Socialist  Party  is  to  secure  economic 
freedom  for  the  whole  conimimity,  i.e.,  that  all  women 
and  all  men  shall  have  equal  opportunities  of  sharing 
in  wealth  production  and  consumption,  untrammelled  by 
any  restriction  it  is  possible  for  the  State  to  remove. 

Some  of  our  members  are  accepted  candidates  for  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is  our 
duty  to  back  them  heartily,  to  work  for  them  cheerfully, 
and  to  do  all  we  can  to  secure  their  return. 

As  Socialists,  we  cannot  support  opponents  of  Socialism, 
no  matter  what  fine  fellows  they  may  be  in  other 
directions  ;  and  it  is  no  secret  that  in  the  ranks  of  Labour 
are  some  who  have  no  knowledge  of  Socialist  principles, 
and  therefore  no  appreciation  thereof.  Such  persons 
must  never  expect  to  get  the  backing  of  Socialists  ;  but 
we  must  on  the  other  hand  sensibly  and  generously 
allow  for  past  environment,  and  not  forget  that  many 
are  actively  engaged  in  courageously  fighting  with  the 
proletariat  in  The  Great  Class  War,  who  have  no  clear 
intellectual  grasp  of  the  science  of  industrial  and  social 
economics. 

Not  to  allow  for  and  property  appreciate  this  fact 
would  mean  that  we  should  soon  become  doctrinaire, 
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exclusive,  pedantic,  and  narrow,  and  therefore  should 
soon  become  comparatively  useless  and  perhaps  even 
mischievous.  Therefore,  while  we  must  ever  hold  up  the 
ideal  of  Class-Conscious,  International,  Revolutionary 
Socialism,  we  must  rejoice  when  we  see  men  break  away 
from  the  support  of  the  orthodox  parties,  whether  called 
Liberal  or  Tory,  Freetrade  or  Protectionist,  Democratic 
or  Republican,  and  resolve  that  henceforth  they  will 
unite  as  Labour  men  and  take  their  stand  against  the 
Capitalist  parties. 

This  is  the  first  stage  in  the  War  of  the  Classes  as 
regards  the  attitude  of  the  masses,  and  those  who  thus 
sever  themselves  from  the  old  order  are  in  a  fair  way  to 
receive  and  make  use  of  sound  economic  knowledge. 

For  Socialists  to  antagonise  this  section  by  denouncing 
them  because  they  do  not  j^et  see  clearly  what  is  meant 
by  the  economic  interpretation  of  history,  or  are  unable 
to  discern  the  differences  between  the  Socialism  of  our 
French  comrades,  Jean  Allemane  and  Jean  Jaures,  or 
our  German  stalwarts,  Bcbel  and  Bernstein,  would  show 
their  unfitness  to  educate  and  to  organise  for 
great  and  glorious  Socialist  victories  the  mass  of  the 
people. 

Such  considerations  are  necessary  in  considering  our 
attitude  towards  the  candidates  that  will  be  brought  out 
by  the  Labour  Party.  It  is  necessarj"^  we  should  use  all 
becoming  means  to  secure  the  selection  of  class-conscious 
Socialist  candidates  ;  but  even  when  this  is  not  done, 
if  the  candidates  selected  stand  for  the  proletariat  in  the 
War  of  the  Classes,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  work  for  them 
and  do  our  honest  best  to  secure  their  return. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  there  was  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  number  of  Labour  Members 
returned  to  the  British  Parliament  in  1906  ; 
among  the  new  M.P.'s  of  that  year  was  Mr.  G.  N. 
Barnes.  "  Pearson's  Weekly  "  pubhshed  interviews 
with  the  Labour  Members,  and  the  following  was 
reproduced  in  one  of  the  Melbourne  papers.  I 
thought  it  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Barnes  to  show 
such  modest  frankness  in  the  matter  ;  most  men 
would  have  been  so  important  in  their  own  eyes 
as  to  have  overlooked  some  of  the  earlier  essentials 
to  their  advance. 
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I  don't  know  that  I  have  much  to  say  about  "  How  I 
Got  On,"  said  Mr.  G.  N.  Barnes,  M.P.  for  the  Blackfriars 
Division  of  Glasgow,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  a 
reporter  of  "  Pearson's  Weekly,"  than  that  I  have  been 
pushed  on. 

Henry  George  certainly  had  a  great  influence  upon 
my  career,  awakening  me  to  wider  interests  in  life  ;  but 
it  is  to  Mr.  Tom  Mann  that  I  owe  my  entry  into  public 
life. 

I  had  joined  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers 
as  soon  as  I  came  to  England  from  Scotland,  and  in 
1891  my  work  as  an  agitator  brought  me  to  act  as 
secretary  to  Mr.  Mann,  who  contested  the  post  of  general 
secretary  to  the  A.S.E. 

He  did  not  get  it,  but  his  propaganda,  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions  from  the  members,  shook  the 
whole  society  from  end  to  end. 

Mr.  Mann  became  the  talk  of  the  country,  and  as  his 
secretary  I  was  brought  prominently  before  the  members 
of  the  A.S.E.,  and  to  some  extent  before  the  public. 

Eventually  I  contested  the  post  of  assistant-secretarA/ 
to  the  A.S.E.,  and  won  it.  I  held  it  for  three  years,  and 
then  returned  to  the  "  shops,"  until,  in  1897,  the  post 
of  general  secretary  having  fallen  vacant,  I  competed 
for  it,  and  was  successful. 

As  I  told  you  at  the  beginning,  I  have  been  pushed  on. 
But  for  my  connection  with  Mr.  Mann  I  dare  say  I  should 
never  have  come  into  prominence  in  Labour  circles,  and 
very  possibly  I  should  have  been  content  to  go  on  working 
in  the  "  shops." 

As  evidence  of  the  kind  of  work  carried  on  in 
Melbourne,  I  republish  another  of  my  articles 
dealing  with  our  activities  at  the  time  and  setting 
forth  principles  and  policy.  If  I  have  any  reserves 
to  make  to-day  concerning  what  I  wrote  in  1906, 
it  is  because  the  events  of  recent  years  have 
compelled  me  to  realise  that  our  internationalism 
of  those  days  was  incompetent  to  prevent  the 
outbreak  of  war. 

WORK   OF   THE   SOCIALIST   PARTY. 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  Socialist  Party  during 
the  past  twelve  months,  it  is  necessary  to  realise  how 
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relatively  deadly  anything  in  the  nature  of  straight-out 
Socialist  propaganda  work  had  fallen  eighteen  months 
ago  in  Melbourne.  Meetings  were  held  at  the  Queen's 
Hall  on  Sunday  evenings  by  the  S.P.D.,  but  they  were 
chiefly  in  the  nature  of  entertainments. 

In  June,  1905,  we  commenced  Sunday  afternoon 
lectures  on  Socialism  in  the  Gaiety  Theatre  ;  these 
proved  a  decided  success.  Then,  when  the  Queen's  Hall 
was  available  for  us  on  Sunday  evenings,  we  commenced 
there  too.  As  the  summer  weather  came  on  we  gave  up 
the  Gaiety  and  commenced  out-door  agitation  on  the 
Yarra  Bank.  We  definitely  formed  our  present  organisa- 
tion on  Friday,  September  1,  at  a  meeting  convened  for 
the  purpose  in  Furlong's  Rooms,  Royal  Arcade, 

At  first  we  were  known  as  the  Social  Questions 
Committee,  whose  objects  were  declared  to  be  the 
collection  and  utilisation  of  information  bearing  upon 
social  questions,  with  special  reference  to  the  proper 
feeding  of  children,  the  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  the 
unemployed,  the  housing  question,  etc.  ;  but  all  the 
time  we  avowed  ourselves  straight-out  International 
Revolutionary  Socialists. 

We  commenced  open-air  propagandist  meetings  at 
street  corners  in  most  of  the  suburban  districts.  Every 
Sunday  morning,  without  fail,  our  speakers  have  appeared 
at  Port  JNIelbourne  Pier  to  preach  Socialism,  and  every 
afternoon  on  the  Yarra  Bank. 

We  commenced  an  Economics  Class  and  a  Speakers' 
Training  Class,  and  fully  60  comrades  have  been  engaged 
in  the  voluntary  work  of  Socialist  advocacy  indoors  and 
out  during  the  year.  We  have  averaged  fully  ten 
propagandist  meetings  a  week,  or  500  meetings  during 
the  last  twelve  months. 

In  the  holding  of  these  meetings,  and  the  conducting 
of  the  campaign  generally  we  have  ever  had  in  view  the 
necessity  for  clearly  enunciating  Socialism  of  the 
scientific  school,  that  is,  the  recognition  that  the 
evolutionary  development  of  Capitalism  renders 
Collectivism  or  Socialism  imperatively  necessary.  That 
this  Socialism  is  and  must  be  International  in  character  ; 
further,  that  while  of  necessity  it  is  evolutionary,  it  is 
equally  of  necessity  revolutionary^  This  is  clearly 
understood  by  our  1,500  members,  and  many  others  who 
attend  our  meetings. 

Nothing  can  be  done  in  opposition  to  the  evolutionary 
growth  of  the  social  and  industrial  forces,  but  the  change 
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involved  in  the  present  social  unrest,  which  is  also 
social  growth,  is  a  change  so  wide  and  deep  as  to  com- 
pletely transform  the  existing  regime  of  capitalist  private 
ownership  and  control  of  productive  forces,  to  collective 
ownership  and  control  of  those  forces,  and  therefore 
it  is  revolutionary.  BECAUSE  THE  SYSTEM  ITSELF 
WILL   BE   CHANGED. 

The  Class  War. 

We  have  also  habitually  preached  the  Class  War  as 
understood  and  advocated  by  Socialists  the  world  over. 
By  this  we  mean,  that  we  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
present  Society  is  based  on  Class  domination,  i.e.,  the 
Capitalistic  Class  dominates  in  all  countries,  and  the 
Parliaments  of  the  world  are  used  as  Committees  of  the 
Capitalist  Class  to  carry  out  their  desires.  Class 
antagonisms  exist  in  every  civilised  State,  and  these 
antagonisms  are  being  daily  accentuated.  The  immediate 
interests  of  the  capitalists  and  petit  bourgeois  are  not  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  workers.  The  growth  of  the 
Trusts  and  Combines  renders  organisation  of  the  workers 
increasingly  necessary  to  check  the  harmful  effects  of 
the  hostile  and  antagonistic  capitalist  factions.  There- 
fore, while  believing  in  the  necessity  for  and  possibility 
of  getting  rid  of  classes,  we  know  that  the  way  to  do  this 
is  by  the  workers — quite  distinct  from  the  capitalistic 
parties — organising  industrially  and  politically,  and  so 
conquering  political  power  to  facilitate  the  change  and 
get  rid  of  the  modern  CLASS  STATE,  and  establish 
a  regime  of  Co-operation  when  there  will  be  no  employing 
class  outside  of  the  employed,  and  where  community  of 
interests  will  be  universally  recognised. 

The  Red  Flag. 

Further,  a  year  ago,  we  aimed  at  giving  a  true 
interpretation  of  the  Red  Flag.  We  resolved  to  remove 
the  unwarrantably  narrow  idea  that  had  been  attached 
to  it  in  Melbourne,  which  caused  practically  all  to  shrink 
from  its  presence.  Now,  however,  nothing  is  more 
cherished  by  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  turn  up  and 
make  the  vast  audiences  that  have  filled  the  Bijou 
Theatre  and  Zion  Hall,  as  well  as  at  the  out-door  meetings, 
than  the  Red  Flag— symbolising  as  our  comrades  know 
the  oneness  of  the  interests  of  our  common  humanity 
the  world  over.  As  we  sing  "  The  Red  Flag  "  song,  at 
all  our  meetings — undoubtedly  the  most  popular  song  of 
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its  kind  in  Victoria — ^we  realise  that  our  movement 
wipes  out  all  racial  hatreds,  gets  rid  of  national  frontiers, 
and  demands  of  us  that  we  shall  recognise  all  men  as 
brothers,  not  in  words  merely,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth. 
Narrow  patriotism  therefore  disappears,  and  a  true 
cosmopolitanism  takes  its  place.  The  "  Red  Flag  "  is 
to  us  the  symbol  of  the  most  sacred  principle  we  can 
hold,  which  enables  the  Frenchman  and  German  to 
refuse  to  organise  to  fight  each  other,  and  impels  them  to 
organise  co-operatively  with  each  other,  and  all  the 
world  ;  and  so  with  the  Britisher  and  the  American,  the 
Dutchman  and  the  Scandinavian,  the  Latin  and  the 
Slav.  All  alike,  wherever  Socialism  obtains,  drop  all 
antagonisms  and  accept  the  Common  Faith  of  a  United 
Humanity. 

In  matters  religious,  like  the  Socialists  of  all  countries, 
we  declare  theology  to  be  a  purely  private  concern  ;  but 
as  regards  righteous  dealings,  we  declare  with  Moses  and 
the  Prophets,  with  Christ  and  the  early  Christians,  that 
there  can  be  no  righteousness  where  land  monoply  (or 
machine  monoply)  obtains,  or  where  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  private  individuals  may  be  used  as  a  means  of 
exploitation.  To  live  by  exploitation,  which  is 
systematically  aimed  at  by  the  supporters  of  capitalism, 
is  a  gross  violation  of  right  dealing  ;  and  for  such  persons 
to  talk  of  defending  religion  is  mere  pharasaical  pretence, 
the  making  clean  the  outside,  but  inwardly  being  as 
dead  men's  bones.  Our  Sunday  School  has  done,  and 
is  doing,  excellent  work.  The  children  are  taught  sound 
ethics,  and  encouraged  to  study  economics  ;  and  right 
pleasingly  they  acquitted  themselves  on  the  platform  at 
the  Town  Hall. 

Thus  are  the  forces  shaping  to  usher  in  a  Socialist 
regime.  During  the  same  period  the  anti-Socialists  have 
been  actively  engaged,  both  in  encouraging  the  ignorant 
to  remain  ignorant,  and  in  the  spreading  of  the  falsehoods 
they  themselves  have  concocted.  We  smile  at  their 
efforts,  and  are  amused  at  their  squirming.  Onward 
marches  the  vast  and  ever-increasing  army  of  the  world's 
workers.  We  are  about  to  leave  the  conditions  of  worse 
than  Egyptian  bondage,  and  are  making  for  the  glorious 
freedom  of  Collectivism,  of  Socialism,  of  Co-operation, 
wherein  will  be  no  place  for  legalised  robbery  by  rent 
takers,  profit  takers,  and  interest  receivers  ;  but  where 
the  true  and  righteous  principle  will  prevaU,  that  "  any 
who  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  cat." 
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In  that  day  there  will  be  no  Cry  of  the  Unemployed, 
no  children  literally  dying  of  starvation  in  Melbourne, 
or  elsewhere,  as  is  the  case  now.  No  wretched  cheese- 
paring to  make  ends  meet,  by  existing  on  insufficient 
food,  improperly  clothed,  and  housed  in  a  fashion  that 
would  disgrace  Hottentots.  These  bad  conditions  exist 
now,  but  Socialism  will  drive  them  out.  We  of  the 
Socialist  Party  have  done  something  to  usher  in  the  New 
Time.  It  is  to  be  our  privilege  to  do  more,  much  more, 
during  the  year  we  have  now  entered  upon. 

Courage,  comrades,  you  have  done  well  !  At  it  again, 
comrades,  and  you  will  do  still  better,  and  v/ill  help 
materially  in  securing  the  economic  salvation  of  the 
people. 


:1 
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CHAPTER  FOURTEEN. 

Free-Speech  Fight. 

The  success  attending  the  propagandist  efforts 
of  the  Melbourne  Socialists,  received  further 
stimulus  by  the  attempt  of  the  authorities  to 
interfere.  In  Prahran,  one  of  the  Borough  Councils 
of  Melbourne,  public  meetings  were  held  by  various 
bodies  in  side  streets  adjacent  to  main  thorough- 
fares ;  for  a  considerable  time  the  Socialists 
likewise  held  meetings  under  similar  conditions. 
Then  a  campaign  of  police  persecution  began. 
A  Socialist  speaker,  while  addressing  a  small 
audience,  was  ordered  by  the  police  to  desist. 
Dechning  to  do  so,  he  was  arrested  and  at  the 
Police  Court  was  fined  40/-,  with  the  alternative 
of  fourteen  days. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  prosecutions 
which  resulted  in  many  arrests  and  imprisonments 
(including  that  of  myself).  I  recount  the  affair 
to  show  that  the  same  reactionary  spirit  dominates 
the  municipalities  in  new  countries  as  in  old  ones. 
The  magistrates,  when  convicting,  said  that 
those  only  who  had  permits  from  the  Council 
could  be  allowed  to  speak  in  the  thoroughfares. 
The  Council  refused  to  give  a  permit  to  the 
Socialists,  but  the  magistrate  declined  to  consider 
this.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  Councillor,  and  sided 
with  those  who  refused  to  grant  the  permit. 

We  were  determined  to  fight  the  matter  out. 
The  Party  agreed  to  give  full  support  ;  it 
encouraged  all  who  were  arrested  to  refuse,  on 
principle,  to  pay  fines.  During  the  three  months 
that  the  struggle  lasted,  over  twenty  were  fined 
or  imprisoned  ;    half  of  them,  refusing  to  pay  the 
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fine.  Four  of  these  latter  were  women  comrades 
who  showed  as  much  courage  and  abihty  as  the 
men.  When  I  was  prosecuted  I  took  the 
alternative  of  imprisonment,  and  was  confined 
in  Melbourne  gaol  for  five  weeks. 

Seeing  that  I  am  recording  the  campaign  for 
the  benefit  of  Australian  readers,  quite  as  much 
as  for  that  of  Britishers,  I  propose  to  reprint  some 
of  the  newspaper  reports.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  police,  when  forbidding  us  to  hold  meetings 
in  the  same  places  and  under  similar  conditions 
as  the  Salvation  Army  and  the  Temperance 
Advocates,  were  kind  enough  to  direct  us  to  a 
piece  of  waste  ground  frequented  by  no  one  ! 

The  following  account  is  from  the  Melbourne 
"  Socialist  "  of  November  3rd,  1906,  written  by 
myself. 

TEN  SOCIALISTS  ARRESTED  AT  PRAHRAN. 

Socialists  Toe  The  Line. 

Instead  of  tamely  backing  down,  and  getting  shunted 
off  to  vacant  land,  away  from  the  people,  to  talk  to 
hoardings  and  old  bottles  or  kerosene  tins,  the  Socialist 
Party  advertised  that  their  speakers  would,  at  8  o'clock, 
be  present  to  continue  the  struggle  for  Free  Speech  ;  and 
exactly  on  the  stroke  of  eight  the  Socialist  contingent 
arrived  at  Chatham  Street,  corner  of  Chapel  Street. 
The  police  were  already  on  the  spot  in  considerable 
numbers,  and,  naturally,  their  presence  attracted  a 
considerable  number  of  persons,  who  otherwise  might 
not  have  been  interested.  Of  course,  a  number  of 
Socialists  were  there  also,  and  the  responsible  group 
marched  some  80  yards  down  Chatham  Street  from 
Chapel  Street,  to  just  beyond  Cato  Street  (the  short 
thoroughfare  running  at  right  angles  to  Chatham  Street), 
so  that  there  should  be  no  obstruction  to  traffic. 

Ladies  To  The  Front. 

As  had  been  definitely  arranged  beforehand,  Miss 
Ahem  was  the  first  to  mount  the  little  stand.  This  was 
at  two  minutes  past  8.  The  crowd  cheered  lustily,  and 
the  speaker,  in  very  clear  and  firm  language,  proceeded 
to  advocate  Socialism,  making  but  brief  reference  to  the 
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cause  of  the  special  excitement.  The  inspectors, 
detectives,  uniformed  and  plain-clothes  police,  marched 
single  file  from  the  Chapel  Street  side  of  the  crowd  to 
the  back  of  the  speakers.  They  conferred  for  a  minute 
or  so,  and  then  a  half-dozen  of  them  approached  and  the 
sergeant  told  Miss  Ahem  she  must  desist.  As  she 
declined,  he  arrested  her,  and  our  comrade  was  marched 
to  the  watch-house. 

Immediately,  Mrs.  Anderson  (as  pre-arranged)  stepped 
on  to  the  stool,  and  in  a  firm,  strong  voice,  well  under 
control,  began  to  address  the  crowd.  Up  came  the 
sergeant,  and  bade  her  desist.  Our  comrade  replied  she 
"  would  when  she  had  finished — unless  they  made  her 
before."  The  defiant  attitude  resulted  in  arrest,  and 
the  second  of  the  group  was  marched  off. 

With  cheers  from  the  crowd,  in  accordance  with 
programme,  W.  J.  Baxter  mounted  the  primitive 
rostrum.  Not  many  sentences  had  been  uttered,  when 
he,  too,  was  assisted  to  the  watch-house. 

During  the  short  time  Comrade  Baxter  was  on  the 
platform,  Senior  Constable  O'Loghlin  paid  special 
attention  to  myself  for  my  activities  in  keeping  the  ring 
round  the  platform,  and  otherwise  in  helping  to  maintain 
order.  The  constable  said  if  I  didn't  go  away  he  would 
arrest  me  for  loitering.  I  scornfully  pooh-j)oohed  the 
loitering  charge,  and  continued  to  supervise  afi'airs.  By 
this  time  Comrade  Baxter  was  seized,  and  I  mounted 
the  pulpit,  and  began,  a  la  mode,  continuing  for  a  minute 
or  so,  in  spite  of  police  remonstrance.  I  was  then 
hauled  down  by  Sergeant  Williams  and  others,  and,  with 
more  cheering,  was  escorted  like  the  rest. 

On  arrival  at  the  watch-house  a  fifth  was  brought  in, 
Comrade  Quaine,  charged  with  offensive  behaviour.  He 
really  didn't  know  what  he  had  done  when  charged  by 
O'Loghlin,  who  told  him  he  had  "  shouted  and  boohed." 
Quaine  replied,  "  I  didn't  booh  at  the  police  ;  it  was  at 
the  mention  of  Councillor  ^liller's  name,"  but  apparently 
it  was  sufficient. 

Shortly  afterwards  Councillor  Miller  came  in.  He 
shook  hands  with  each  of  our  little  batch,  one  or  two  of 
wliom  extended  the  hand  reluctantly,  considering  that 
this  gentleman  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  trouble  that 
had  arisen,  including  the  gaoling  of  our  members. 

Councillor  Miller  at  The  Watch-house. 

In  conversation  with  me  on  the  subject  Councillor 
Miller  expressed  deep  regret  at  the  turn  of  events,  and 
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said,  although  he  was  credited  with  being  a  prime  mover, 
causing  action  to  be  taken  against  us,  "  he  certainly  had 
no  wish  to  see  such  action  taken,  and  had  not  the 
remotest  intention  of  calling  for  it."  Reminded  that  the 
press  reported  that  he  it  was  that  had  raised  the  question 
in  council,  Councillor  Miller  said  that  it  was  quite 
accidental  that  he  had  referred  to  the  Socialist  meetings, 
being  prompted  thereto  by  another  councillor,  whilst  he 
(Councillor  Miller)  was  addressing  the  council  on  the 
subject  of  street  obstruction  by  hawkers,  and  frankly 
owned  that  he  did  not  wish  to  attack  Socialism,  as  he  did 
not  know  sufficient  about  it,  never  having  studied  it. 

All  this  may  be  quite  true,  but  it  does  not  absolve 
Councillor  Miller  from  exhibiting  hostility  towards  the 
Socialists  in  Prahran  Council,  and  as  late  as  last  Monday 
he  exhibited  a  special  vindictiveness  towards  us  at  the 
Council ;  and  when  questioned  at  his  South  Melbourne 
meeting  he  continued  to  ride  the  high  horse  of  the 
superior  person,  siding  deliberately  with  the  anti- 
Socialists,  and  accepting  the  blame  for  having  instigated 
proceedings,  resulting  in  the  imprisonment  of  Comrade 
Swebleses. 

Had  Coimcillor  Miller  exhibited  the  slightest  regard 
for  fair  play  to  our  people,  or  had  he  desired  to  explain 
his  position  if  ^vrong  conclusions  had  been  drawn,  surely 
there  was  ample  time  for  him  to  do  so  during  the  fortnight 
Joe  Swebleses  was  in  gaol ;  and  even  if  he  had  hoped  it 
would  blow  over  with  the  imprisonment  of  Comrade 
Swebleses  when,  the  very  day  he  was  released  from  gaol, 
four  others  were  arrested  and  each  of  these  sentenced  to 
fourteen  days'  imprisonment,  action  might  have  been 
taken  by  Councillor  Miller  to  dissociate  himself  from 
these  proceedings,  but  he  did  not. 

Permission  Refused. 

It  was  on  Monday  of  last  week,  the  22nd  October,  that 
Comrades  Marsh,  Hyett,  Beck,  and  Summers  were 
sentenced.  Mr.  Witt,  the  presiding  magistrate  on  the 
occasion,  appeared  to  be  under  the  impi-ession  that  no 
application  for  permission  to  speak  had  been  made  by 
the  Socialists,  although  Frank  Hyett  told  him  such 
application  had  been  made,  and  permission  refused. 

At  the  close  of  the  proceedings,  I  personally  made 
direct  to  the  office,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  Socialist 
Party,  wrote  again,  asking  permission  from  the  Council 
for  the  Socialist  Party  to  hold  meetings  in  the  open  air 
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in  Prahran,  not  making  reference  to  any  particular 
place.  I  took  care  to  post  this  in  time  to  reach  the  Town 
Clerk  that  afternoon,  to  be  in  time  for  the  Prahran  City 
Coimcil,  who  I  knew  were  to  meet  that  night  in 
committee. 

I  waited  several  days,  and  getting  no  reply,  I  went 
down  to  Prahran  and  called  at  the  Town  Clerk's  Office, 
and  enquired  if  there  was  any  reply  to  my  letter  of 
Monday.  The  Town  Clerk,  very  abruptly,  and  without 
an  atom  of  courtesy,  replied,  "  No  ;  there  will  be  no 
reply  till  after  INIonday  next  I  "  Comrade  Fryer 
was  with  me  when  I  called. 

This  left  no  alternative  to  the  Socialist  Party  but  to 
continue  the  fight  without  further  overtures.  It  appears 
to  have  been  thought  by  the  authorities  that,  if  they 
temporarily  withdrew  the  permit  from  the  Salvation 
Army,  they  would  thereby  remove  the  grounds  of 
dissatisfaction.  Therefore,  let  all  concerned  understand 
that,  however  many  permits  may  have  been  granted 
and  withdrawn,  and  however  submissive  the  bodies  so 
dealt  with  may  be,  our  demand  is  the  right  to  hold 
meetings,  under  reasonable  conditions,  in  the  open  air, 
always  having  reasonable  regard  for  pedestrian  and 
vehicular  traffic,  and  for  the  general  convenience  of  the 
public. 

This  question  has  been  fought  out  hundreds  of  times 
before  in  other  countries.  It  has  been  fought  and  won 
by  our  fathers  under  British  law  hundreds  of  times,  in 
Britain  and  elsewhere.  I  myself  was  arrested  in  South- 
wark  (London)  for  addressing  meetings  in  Tooley  Street, 
within  seven  minutes'  walk  of  London  Bridge,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Thames.  I  was  marched  off  to 
Southwark  Police  Station,  and,  when  the  case  came  on, 
I  was  able  to  show  that,  during  the  meeting,  I  had 
reasonable  regard  for  keeping  the  thoroughfare  clear  for 
traffic,  and  the  stipendiary  magistrate  dismissed  the  case. 

On  another  occasion,  for  addressing  a  meeting  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Queen's  Road,  W.,  I  was  summoned 
to  Marylebone  Police  Court,  but  again  the  case  was 
dismissed,  on  the  ground  that,  although  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  were  listening,  there  was  ample  room 
for  pedestrian  and  vehicular  traffic. 

And  this  is  the  only  logical  position  to  take  up  in 
connection  with  the  subject.  As  Socialists,  we  have 
proper  respect  for  municipal  and  other  regulations  made 
in  the  general  interest,  and  administered  fairly  ;  but  not 
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only  will  we  not  submit  to  exceptional  treatment,  but, 
however  feeble,  half-hearted,  and  impotent  other  sections 
may  be,  we  Socialists,  at  any  rate,  will  not  show  cowardly 
servility. 

The  authorities  have  taken  up  a  wrongful  position. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  get  over  the  difficulty  thus 
created,  and  that  is,  the  authorities — the  Prahran  City 
Council  and  the  police — must  get  back  to  a  sensible 
attitude,  and  leave  citizens  free  to  interchange  opinions, 
always  providing  they  exhibit  reasonable  regard  for  the 
general  welfare. 

POLICE  COURT  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  Prahran  Court  was  crowded  on  Monday,  when 
Comrades  Lizzie  Ahern,  Mrs.  Anderson,  W.  J.  Baxter, 
and  Tom  Mann  were  charged  with  having  wilfully 
obstructed  a  carriage  way  in  Chatham  Street  on  Saturday 
night,  October  27.  Four  other  comrades,  John  Quaine, 
Thomas  Hart,  Edwin  Knight,  and  Will  Thorn  were 
charged  with  behaving  in  an  offensive  manner  to  the 
police  on  the  same  evening. 

The  plutocrats  were  mustered  in  force  on  the  Bench, 
in  the  persons  of  Messrs.  Kent,  Capt.  Panter,  Major 
Clipperton,  Witt  (chairman).  Young,  and  Hislop. 

D.  H.  Herald  prosecuted  on  behalf  of  the  Prahran 
City  Council. 

Miss  Ahern  was  first  called  on  to  plead,  and,  in  a 
straight-out  fashion,  said  she  was  prepared  at  all 
times  to  claim  the  right  to  give  expression  to  her  views 
and  principles. 

Sergeant  Williams  and  Senior-Constable  O'Loghlin 
gave  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  police.  The  defendant 
was  addressing  the  people.  They  asked  her  to  desist. 
She  refused  and  they  arrested  her. 

The  Chairman  :  You  are  fined  30s.,  with  10s.  6d. 
costs,  in  default  ten  days'  imprisonment. 

Mrs.  Anderson  was  then  called  on,  and  declined  to 
plead.  The  police  evidence  was  the  same  as  the  previous 
case. 

The  Chairman  :   Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  ? 

The  Defendent  :  Why  are  others  allowed  free  speech 
and  the  Socialists  refused  ? 

The  Chairman  said  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
and  fined  Mrs.  Anderson  30s.,  with  10s.  6d.  costs,  or  ten 
days'  imprisonment. 

Comrade  Baxter  was  next  charged,  and,  at  the  outset, 
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took  exception  to  the  presence  on  the  Bench  of  W. 
Maxwell  Hislop.  He  considered  it  unseemly — owing  to 
the  peculiar  relations  that  had  existed  between  them 
formerly  in  Westralia. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  under  the  circxunstances 
Mr.  Hislop  would  not  adjudicate. 

The  police  gave  evidence  as  to  the  arrest,  and  the 
Chairman  fined  our  comrade  40s.,  with  10s.  6d.  costs, 
or  ten  days'  imprisonment. 

Tom  Mann  was  next  similarly  charged.  He  admitted 
the  offence. 

Sergeant  Williams  stated  that  when  he  asked  defendant 
to  leave  he  declined,  and  spoke  over  witness's  head. 

Defendant  :  Before  I  spoke  did  you  notice  any  special 
behaviour  on  my  part  ? 

Witness  :  You  were  moving  about,  and  called  out  to 
the  people  to  keep  the  footpaths  clear. 

Did  you  hear  anything  offensive  or  unbecoming  on 
my  part  ? — No. 

But  you  distinctly  heard  me  appeal  to  the  people  so 
that  the  footpaths  should  be  kept  clear  ? — Yes. 

Defendent  said  that  he  had  pleaded  guilty  because 
obstrviction  did  take  place,  and  he  was  one  of  the  central 
figures.  There  was  no  real  guilt  on  their  part,  because 
they  never  sought  obstruction.  Nor  were  they  willing 
to  obstruct.  The  direct  cause  of  the  obstruction  was 
the  attention  and  the  excitement  initiated  and  developed 
by  the  presence  of  the  numerous  police. 

The  Chairman  :  You  know  why  so  many  constables 
were  there  on  Saturday  night. 

The  Defendant  :  Yes  ;  because  of  the  differential 
treatment  meted  out  to  us  as  Socialists.  You  stated 
last  week  that  others  had  asked  for  permission,  and 
obtained  it.  We  have  asked  for  permission,  and  it  has 
been  refused.  I  ask  that  you  will  note  that  exactly  similar 
by-laws  are  in  operation  elsewhere.  There  is  a  law 
which  gives  to  every  citizen  the  right  of  free  speech  in 
thoroughfares  under  reasonable  conditions.  That  has 
been  decided  again  and  again,  and  that  is  the  right  we 
have  been  contending  for,  and  the  right  I  shall  continue 
to  fight  for  under  all  circumstances. 

The  Chairman  :  We  have  decided  to  fine  you  40s.,  with 
10s.  6d.  costs,  in  default  fourteen  days'  imprisonment. 

Defendant  :  I  tell  you  plainly  that  I  certainly  shall 
not  pay  the  40s. 

A  man  in  the  audience  :    I'll  pay  the  fine. 
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Defendant  (Loudly) :  Do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I 
protest  against  its  being  paid  for  me. 

The  fine  was  paid,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Mann's  protest,  and, 
immediately  on  being  released,  he  went  direct  and 
advertised  a  meeting  for  the  same  evening  in  Chatham 
Street,  where  he  had  previously  been  arrested. 

RE-ARREST   OF  TOM  MANN. 

Prahran  was  far  and  away  the  liveliest  suburb  of 
Melbourne  on  Monday  last.  The  proceedings  at  the 
police  court  in  the  morning,  and  the  excitement  attending 
the  re-arrest  of  Tom  Mann  in  Chatham  Street,  in  the 
evening,  the  indignation  meeting  at  the  Town  Hall,  and 
the  several  overflow  meetings  in  connection  therewith, 
manifested  an  amount  of  life  that  agreeably  surprised 
the  old-time  residents  of  the  true  sort. 

Tom  Mann  Imprisoned. 

Tom  Mann  was  actually  locked  up  on  Friday  night, 
November  9th,  after  the  authorities  had  waited  for  a 
fortnight  in  order  to  muster  up  sufficient  courage  to  do 
the  dreadful  deed  ! 

It  happened  in  this  fashion.  Tom  Mann  was  wondering 
whether  they  had  forgotten  him,  and  so  he  decided  to 
go  to  Prahran  station,  and  see  if  they  knew  anything 
about  the  matter,  and  gave  them  a  gentle  hint  about 
the  warrant.  They  told  him  at  the  station  that  the 
warrant  was  in  the  hands  of  the  West  Melbourne 
police. 

Our  comrade  then  visited  the  Chief  Secretary,  and 
made  a  few  remarks  about  prison  reform,  etc.,  after 
which  he  interviewed  the  West  Melbourne  authorities 
and  asked  whether  they  had  a  warrant  for  his  arrest. 
They  replied  that  they  had  two,  but  that  the  sergeant 
had  not  yet  given  orders  for  their  execution. 

Tom  Mann  then  asked,  "  When  will  they  be  executed  ?  " 

The  reply  was,  "  Some  time  on  Saturday." 

"  I'd  rather  go  to-day,"  replied  Tom. 

"  Very  well.     What  time  would  be  suitable  ?  " 

"  Oh,  after  tea  !  "   replied  our  comrade. 

And  after  tea  it  was,  he  being  locked  up  at  7  o'clock 
on  Friday,  November  9,  for  the  awful  offence  of  trying 
to  enlighten  the  people  of  Prahran  on  matters  that 
concern  the  welfare  of  everyone  ! 

At  the  trial  I  was  sentenced  to  four  weeks  for 
causing  an  obstruction,  and  one  week  for  resisting 
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the  police.  These  five  weeks  were  spent  in  Old 
Melbourne  Gaol.  Here  are  some  more  extracts 
from  the  Melbourne  "  Socialist  "  : 

VISIT  TO  MR.  TOM  MANN. 
Last  Tuesday,  having  obtained  permission  from 
the  Inspector-General,  Mrs.  Mann  and  IVIr.  J.  P.  Jones 
visited  Tom  Mann  in  gaol.  He  said  he  was  in  good 
health,  and  getting  on  nicely,  and  his  spirits  seemed  in 
no  way  damped.  About  twenty  minutes  were  spent 
in  conversation  of  a  general  character,  no  bar  being 
placed  upon  anything  said,  and  Mr,  Mann  received  a  fair 
account  of  happenings  in  connection  with  the  Party 
since  his  imprisonment.  He  was  exceedingly  anxious  to 
know  whether  the  youngsters  had  a  good  time  at  the 
picnic,  and  asked  Mr.  Jones  to  engage  Zion  Hall  for 
Sunday  afternoon,  January  6,  when  he  intends  giving  a 
special  address  to  scholars  and  others. 

He  is  allowed  special  privileges  as  regards  reading 
matter,  and  has  been  forwarded  a  Shakespeare  and 
several  works  of  Dickens. 

YARRA    BANK    AND    SUCH    GATHERINGS 

THREATENED. 

We  repeat  here  plainly  what  we  have  contended 
elsewhere,  that  if  the  Prahran  by-law  is  valid,  the  rights 
of  free  speech  and  free  assembly,  except  in  hired  halls, 
or  other  private  property,  are  only  exercisable  in  Prahran 
(and  in  every  other  part  of  Victoria  which  has  a  similar 
by-law)  by  the  permission  of  any  police  constable  who 
happens  to  be  passing.  For,  if  the  contention  of  that 
council  is  applicable  to  orderly  meetings  in  tmfrequented 
public  streets,  such  meetings,  whether  they  actually 
obstruct  anyone  or  not,  are  also,  by  the  express  words 
of  the  by-law,  illegal  in  all  pubUc  places  whatsoever. 

OUR  OBJECTIVE. 

As  Mr.  Mann  contended  on  last  Thursday  at  the 
Prahran  Court,  as  recorded  in  Hansard. 

"  He  had  done  what  he  had,  not  with  a  view  of  causing 
any  trouble,  but  with  the  object  of  contesting  what  he 
believed  was  his  right,  as  well  as  the  right  of  others,  to 
hold  meetings  in  public  thoroughfares,  providing  that 
there  was  reasonable  regard  for  the  general  convenience 
of  pedestrian  and  vehicular  traffic.     He  did  not  intend 
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to  do  anything  more  than  protest  against  what  he 
considered  unwarrantable  behaviour  in  prohibiting 
meetings  in  the  fashion  they  had  been  prohibited.  He 
did  not  contend  that  he  had  any  right  to  obstruct  the 
thoroughfare.  He  only  contended  that  he  had  the  same 
rights  as  others  to  use  the  public  thoroughfares  for  such 
purposes  when  they  had  reasonable  regard  for  the 
convenience  of  others.  He  was  not  defying  authorities 
except  when  he  considered  their  decisions  were  not  in 
accordance  with  good  law  or  usage." 
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CHAPTER   FIFTEEN. 

New  South  Wales  ;    New  Zealand  Revisited. 
(1907  and  1908.) 

While  in  Melbourne,  I  represented  my  branch  of 
the  Amalgamated  Engineers  on  the  Trades  Hall 
Council,  and  on  behalf  of  the  branch  I  submitted 
a  proposal  in  favour  of  the  six-hour  work  day. 
This  proposal  was  fully  discussed,  and  was 
ultimately  carried  by  a  large  majority.  The 
secretary  of  the  Council  was  instructed  to  com- 
municate with  all  trade  unions  in  Australia, 
informing  them  of  the  resolution  and  urging  them 
to  take  similar  action. 

When  I  was  sent  to  Tasmania  by  the  Amalga- 
mated Engineers,  I  visited  the  Mount  Lyell  mining 
and  smelting  area,  and  saw  the  devastating  effects 
of  the  sulphurous  fumes  from  the  smelters  at 
Queenstown.  Every  tree  on  the  mountain  side 
was  destroyed.  Nothing  but  the  stumps  were 
left  and  even  these  about  once  a  year  would 
catch  fire,  and  the  whole  area  would  flame  until 
it  burnt  itself  out.  The  process  was  repeated  as 
soon  as  new  sulphurous  deposits  had  formed. 

I  visited  Hobart,  Launceston,  Zeehan,  Strahan, 
Devonport,  and  other  places.  It  was  an  agreeable 
surprise  to  find  that  the  Launceston  Council  was 
so  go-ahead,  particularly  in  its  electrical  department 
and  in  the  facilities  afforded  to  householders  for 
the  introduction  of  electrical  appliances  into  their 
homes.  The  orchardists  in  the  apple-growing 
districts  of  the  Huon  have  won  a  deserved  reputa- 
tion for  apple  culture.  The  fruit  is  scientifically 
packed,  so  that  it  reaches  England  in  good 
condition,  and  we  have  the  privilege  of  enjoying 
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it.  Nevertheless  many  of  the  growers  find  it 
difficult  to  make  both  ends  meet.  I  find  the 
following  entry  among  my  notes.  "  Apples  are 
grown  chiefly  on  the  Huon  River.  It  costs  the 
grower  3s.  9d.  per  bushel  of  forty  pounds  to  place 
them  on  the  London  market ;  frequently  he  gets 
only  3s.  9d.  per  bushel;  sometimes  he  loses 
sixpence  per  bushel.  The  growers  can  make  a 
tolerable  living  if  they  get  5s.  a  bushel,  i.e.,  Is  3d. 
a  bushel  profit.  These  apples  sell  retail  in  London 
at  fourpence  a  pound.  Apple-growers  are  in 
some  cases  giving  up  the  business  on  the  N.W. 
coast.  There  is  no  co-operation  among  the 
growers." 

Undoubtedly  a  thriving  business  might  be  done 
in  Tasmania,  Australia,  and  elsewhere,  in  growing 
fruit  for  Britain.  But  what  an  irony  when  we 
think  of  the  conditions  that  obtain  here  in  the 
homeland  !  The  English  climate  is  well  suited 
to  the  successful  growing  of  the  finest  apples,  and 
is  as  good  as  any  climate  for  many  other  fruits. 
Yet  what  are  our  experiences  now  ?  Orchards 
going  derelict.  In  Gloucestershire,  Herefordshire, 
and  other  counties,  with  moderate  attention, 
taking  averages,  apples  could  be  grown  with 
good  results  to  the  producers,  and  might  be  sent 
to  co-operative  centres  and  sold  (at  a  profit  to 
the  dealers)  for  threepence  per  pound  retail. 
Instead,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  paying  sixpence 
to  one  shilling  and  even  more  per  pound  for  fruit 
grown  six  to  twelve  thousand  miles  away.  Britain 
has  been  industrialised,  but  at  what  a  sacrifice  ? 

During  the  whole  of  1907  I  was  occupied  in 
Victoria,  with  the  exception  of  a  month  in  New 
South  Wales,  when  I  was  working  on  behalf  of 
the  Sydney  coal  lumpers,  who  were  co-operating 
with  the  miners  of  the  Newcastle  district  of  New 
South  Wales  in  a  Labour  dispute.  At  this  time 
my  old  colleague,  Ben  Tillett,  was  paying  a  visit 
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to  Australia,  and  we  were  both  in  Melbourne  when 
the  miners  of  New  South  Wales,  having  vainly 
endeavoured  to  get  their  grievances  rectified  by 
negotiation,  decided  to  strike.  The  immediate 
object  of  the  strike  was  quite  out  of  the  ordinary. 
It  was  to  "  cause  the  employers  to  meet  the  men 
in  open  conference."  The  miners  were  confident 
that  if  only  they  could  meet  the  employers  in 
open  council  where  the  press  and  the  public  were 
admitted,  the  justice  of  their  claims  would  be 
universally  recognised.  For  many  months  they 
tried  to  persuade  the  employers  to  participate 
in  such  a  conference,  but  without  success.  Peter 
Bowling,  a  Scotsman,  president  of  the  Miners' 
Union,  and  his  fellow  members  on  the  executive 
recommended  a  strike.  The  rank-and-file  endorsed 
this,    and    took    action    accordingly. 

The  bunker  coal  for  most  of  the  vessels  trading 
to  New  South  Wales  was  sent  to  Sydney  and  the 
ships  were  loaded  there.  This  meant  that  there 
was  a  considerable  number  of  coal  lumpers 
employed  at  Sydney,  who  were  affected  im- 
mediately the  miners'  strike  began.  The  lumpers' 
officials  wired  to  Melbourne  for  Ben  Tillett  and 
myself  to  proceed  to  Sydney  to  help  them  during 
what  they  rightly  anticipated  would  be  a  tough 
struggle.  We  needed  no  pressing  to  hasten  to 
their  aid. 

The  New  South  Wales  Government  had  in 
operation  a  comparatively  new  Act  known  as 
The  Industrial  Disputes  Act,  the  provisions  of 
which  were  much  more  rigid  than  any  Act  I  had 
known.  Arbitrary  powers  of  arrest  were  given 
to  the  police  if  the  subject  of  striking  was  being 
merely  discussed.  I  was  present  at  a  meeting  of 
the  lumpers  one  morning  when  they  were 
transacting  the  ordinary  business  and  when  a 
letter  came  from  the  miners'  executive  at  Newcastle, 
telling  them  of  the  position  of  affairs  in  the  mining 
area,   and   expressing  the   hope  that  the   miners 
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would  secure  the  sympathetic  backing  of  the 
lumpers.  The  letter  was  read  by  the  secretary, 
Mr.  O'Connor,  a  member  of  the  City  Council  of 
Sydney,  a  quiet,  steady-going  personality.  The 
chairman,  Butler  by  name,  simply  said  to  the 
members  : 

"  You  have  heard  the  letter  from  the  Miners' 
Union.  We  have  already  on  our  own  account 
decided  to  support  them  by  refusing  to  work. 
I  suggest  we  acknowledge  the  letter,  and  tell  them 
we  shall  have  pleasure  in  complying  with  their 
request." 

This  was  formally  moved  and  seconded  without 
speeches,  submitted  and  carried,  and  the  next  busi- 
ness was  proceeded  with.  It  was  an  interesting 
comment  upon  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  Australians 
that  the  two  officials,  O'Connor  and  Butler,  were  not 
only  prosecuted  but  imprisoned  for  associating 
themselves  with  the  carrying  of  the  above- 
mentioned  resolution.  The  same  policy  was 
applied  to  the  miners.  The  miners'  executive  was 
summoned  to  appear  in  court  for  having  carried 
the  resolution  favourable  to  resorting  to  a  strike. 
The  court  decided  to  fine  each  member  ;  the  execu- 
tive refused  to  pay,  and  imprisonment  followed. 

During  this  visit  I  addressed  many  meetings 
on  the  Sydney  Domain,  the  "  Hyde  Park "  of 
the  largest  Australian  city — a  very  fine  place  too, 
genuinely  helpful  for  physical  and  mental  growth. 
Sydney's  lovely  harbour  is  also  something  to  be 
proud  of.  Melbourne  is,  I  think,  a  finer  city  than 
Sydney,  but  the  approach  to  Melbourne  by  water 
is  flat,  dull,  and  uninteresting.  In  Sydney's  case 
it  is  positively  charming.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
a  good  talk  with  Mr.  Percy  F.  Rowland,  author  of 
The  New  Nation.  A  patriotic  Englishman,  writing 
of  Sydney  in  his  book,  he  says  : 

In   position,    Sydney   is   conspicuously   blessed.     The 
proverbially  noble  harbour,  round  whose  myriad  "  sunlit 
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coves  of  peace  "  the  city  is  built,  has  not,  perhaps,  that 
romantic  lovehness  that  extorts  immediate  enthusiasm 
.  .  .  but  the  longer  one  lives  in  Sydney,  the  more  the 
harbour  unfolds  its  charms.  .  .  .  There  is  an  unmatched 
glory  in  those  endless  bays  of  calm  deep  water,  carrying 
the  monsters  of  the  ocean  into  the  city's  heart  ;  there 
is  a  splendour  in  the  flashing  turquoise,  the  regal  robe  of 
the  great  city,  its  background  of  countless  streets,  its 
edging  of  endless  gardens.  And  when  night  comes,  and 
the  scores  of  gaily  lighted  ferries  flit  like  fire-flies  across 
the  noiseless  waters,  when  the  winds  are  sleeping  with 
the  waves,  with  quivering  stars  for  sentinel,  while  the 
glittering  lamps  of  the  city,  another  starry  host,  send  a 
thousand  broken  shafts  of  gold  far  into  blue-grey  depths  ; 
when  every  hue  is  harmonised,  when  every  sound  is 
luUed,  when  the  fragrant  air  is  soft  as  the  breath  of 
sirens  ;  then  who  could  resist  the  spell  of  this  harbour 
of  harbours,  this  snatch  of  unearthly  music  fallen  from 
Paradise  ? 

This  high  praise  I  consider  entirely  justified. 
Sydney,  also,  is  fortunate  in  having  at  its  very 
door  so  fine  a  sea  front  as  Manley  Beach,  with 
surf-bathing  galore,  and  the  climatic  conditions 
that  make  sea  bathing  delightful.  For  those 
who  enjoy  leisure  and  reasonable  freedom  from 
economic  worry,  many  places  in  the  world  are 
delightful  ! 

Mr.  Rowland  comments  forcibly  upon  the  life 
of  the  shearer-cum-farmer  : 

The  unmarried  shearer,  roaming,  "  swag  "  on  back, 
from  station  to  station,  chasing  summer  down  the 
latitudes,  leads  an  active,  pleasant  life  enough.  His 
arduous  work  (for  it  takes  a  vigorous  man  to  shear  his 
hundred  a  day)  is  varied  by  days  or  weeks  of  leisurely 
tramp  along  bush-track  and  road  ;  when  he  sets  out, 
the  scent  of  the  gums  in  his  nostrils,  in  the  cool  of  early 
morning,  and  ceases  with  sunset  glow,  to  boil  his  "  billy  " 
of  tea  by  the  precious  "  creek."  He  is  known  at  all  the 
stations.  Perhaps  he  has  sheared  for  them  for  half  a 
score  of  years  ;  he  knows  his  shearing  mates  ;  rough 
but  merry  is  the  life  he  leads  with  them — a  temporary 
communion  with  one  slave — and  master — the  cook. 
And  if,  when  the  shearing  is  done,  he  betakes  him  to 
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the  next  "  shanty,"  and  drinks  his  whole  cheque  (or 
what  portion  of  it  seems  good  to  the  pubhean),  he  harms 
no  one  but  himself,  and,  a  few  days  after,  is  on  the  road 
again,  lighter  of  pocket  and  heavier  of  head,  but  otherwise 
apparently  no  worse. 

But  if  he  decides  to  marry,  select  and  clear  a  holding 
in  the  "  back-blocks,"  and  keep  a  small  sheep-run  or 
grow  such  crops  as  the  land  will  bear,  he  will  have  chosen 
a  lot  among  the  most  arduous  on  the  face  of  the  earth — 
one  which  even  Odysseus  might  have  hesitated  to  change 
for.  He  will  find  his  life  a  long  and  squalid  fight  against 
drought  and  the  rabbit-plague,  while  his  children  grow 
up  wild  creatures,  and  his  wife  fades  to  a  haggard  drudge. 
Ten  or  twenty  miles,  perhaps,  from  the  nearest  neighbour, 
fifty  or  sixty  from  a  doctor,  beyond  all  reach  of  any 
church  or  school  ;  nothing  to  see,  nothing  to  think  of, 
but  Sim  and  sheep  and  gums,  giuns  and  sheep  and 
sun.    .    .    . 

It  will  not  be  tmtil  the  State  Governments  listen  to 
the  voice  of  a  minority  with  justice  on  their  side,  and 
extend  more  consideration  to  the  country  districts, 
assisting  schemes  of  irrigation  and  affording  cheaper  and 
better  railway  accommodation  for  passengers  and 
freight,  that  the  life  conditions  of  the  average  "  out-back  " 
selector  can  be  expected  to  improve. 

I  resumed  my  life-work  at  Melbourne.  The 
work  of  the  Socialist  Party  developed  encourag- 
ingly, and  it  was  deemed  advisable  I  should 
revisit  New  Zealand.  Nearly  six  years  had  elapsed 
since  I  left  there,  and  many  experiments  had  been 
made  in  what  was  termed  Labour  Legislation. 
I  was  to  ascertain  the  trend  of  events,  and  to 
study  actual  conditions  in  the  light  of  my  previous 
experiences.  Early  in  April,  1908,  I  left  Melbourne 
for  a  lecturing  tour  through  New  Zealand,  and 
for  general  observation  purposes. 

I  had  completely  lost  confidence  in  various 
Arbitration  Acts.  As  a  result  of  the  working  of 
these  Acts,  the  unions  grew  in  membership,  but 
lost  fighting  efficiency.  The  whole  of  industrial 
negotiation  was  in  the  hands  of  the  legal  fraternity. 
It  was  clear  that  a  continuation  on  such  lines 
would    result    in    the    unions    becoming    virtually 
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a  part  of  the  Civil  Service.  They  would  be 
dominated  by  the  plutocratic  forces  of  the  State. 

On  arrival  at  Wellington,  I  met  Professor 
Sviatloffski,  of  St.  Petersburg.  I  found  him  an 
exceedingly  interesting  man.  I  had  observed,  as 
carefully  as  I  was  able  at  such  a  distance,  the 
happenings  in  Russia  after  the  Russo-Japanese 
War.  Sviatloffski  gave  me  much  information 
concerning  Russian  affairs  during  the  years 
1905-1907. 

I  covered  again  practicall}'  the  whole  of  the 
North  and  South  Islands.  Prior  to  reaching 
Wellington  on  this  occasion,  I  read  of  a  widespread 
butchers'  strike  in  New  Zealand.  They  had  not 
found  the  machinery  of  the  Arbitration  Court  to 
their  satisfaction.  Heavy  fines  had  been  inflicted 
upon  the  strikers  by  the  Arbitration  Court,  but 
very  few  would  pay.  The  Government  hesitated 
to  send  the  men  to  prison.  I  came  across  an  old 
friend  who  had  been  a  fellow-member  of  the 
A.S.E.  He  was  now  a  factory  inspector  in  New 
Zealand.  Part  of  his  duties  at  the  week-end  was 
to  catch  the  butchers  who  had  been  fined  but  had 
not  paid,  and  to  collect,  where  possible,  instalments 
of  the  fines. 

During  the  same  trip  I  was  in  the  coal-mining 
district  of  Blackball.  The  men  had  a  grievance 
against  the  manager,  and  refused  to  work  under 
the  conditions  he  imposed.  The  men  were  subject  to 
a  court  award  ;  they  had  no  means  of  redress  short 
of  striking.  In  course  of  time  the  Arbitration 
Court  imposed  a  fine  on  the  union  as  an  organisa- 
tion, but  the  members  declared  they  had  no 
funds.  Next,  the  court  imposed  a  fine  upon 
the  strikers  individually.  The  men  unanimously 
refused  to  pay.  Thereupon,  the  authorities  tried 
to  set  the  law  in  operation  iDy  sending  the  Sheriff 
to  levy  distraint.  I  happened  to  be  breakfasting 
with  this  gentleman  in  the  hotel  when  the  order 
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came.  Later  in  the  day  I  learned  that  his  task 
had  proved  trying,  not  to  say  impossible.  He 
went  quietly  to  the  houses  of  the  miners,  and 
when  he  saw  a  bicycle,  a  sewing  machine,  or 
anything  else  he  counted  worth  taking,  he 
marched  off  with  it.  Later  he  endeavoured 
to  hold  a  pubhc  sale  of  these  articles,  but  no  one 
would  bid  for  them.  Result,  the  poor  Sheriff 
had  to  give  up  the  attempt,  and  to  return  to 
his  quarters  defeated.  A  general  election  was  at 
hand,  and  the  Government  could  not  face  the 
consequences  of  imprisoning  the  refractory  miners, 
so  a  declaration  was  made  that,  as  soon  as  the  new 
Parliament  should  meet,  an  alteration  would  be 
made  in  the  law  empowering  employers  to  deduct, 
by  weekly  instalments,  from  the  wages  of  any 
person  the  amount  of  fines  imposed  by  the 
Arbitration  Court.     This  was  actually  done  ! 

Of  all  the  cases  I  came  in  contact  with,  showing 
the  absurdity  of  referring  to  New  Zealand  as 
"  a  country  without  strikes,"  that  of  the  Wellington 
bakers  was  the  most  remarkable. 

I  had  long  known  the  secretary  of  the  Wellington 
Bakers'  Union,  an  Englishman,  Andrew  Colhns. 
He  had  the  profoundest  respect  for  the  Labour 
Legislation  of  New  Zealand,  and  particu- 
larly for  the  Concihation  and  Arbitration  Act. 
He  was  himself  a  member  of  the  Concihation 
Board  under  the  Act,  and  had  been  so  since  the 
Act  was  passed  in  1894.  The  members  of  the 
union  had  all  along  desired  to  get  their  hours 
reduced  to  eight  a  day  and  forty-eight  a  week. 
Mr.  Colhns,  the  secretary,  entirely  agreed  with 
them  as  to  the  necessity  for  this,  and  undertook 
to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Court.  This  was 
done,  but  without  success.  On  two  other  occasions, 
at  three-year  intervals,  a  similar  attempt  was  made, 
by  which  time  the  bakers  in  many  other  districts 
of  New  Zealand  had  secured  an  eight-hour  day. 
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But  again,  on  both  those  occasions,  the  WeUington 
men  failed  to  get  the  reduced  hours  they  were 
striving  for.  They  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
their  failure  was  directly  due  to  their  having  put 
themselves  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 
The  union,  therefore,  decided  to  cut  loose  from 
the  operation  of  the  Act,  and  to  resort  to  direct 
action.  I  was  with  them  during  the  strike. 
The  secretary  admitted  that  the  court,  as  far 
as  the  Wellington  bakers  were  concerned,  had 
been  an  utter  failure,  and  he  entirely  approved 
of  the  resort  to  drastic  action.  I  was  in  Mr.  Collins' 
oJfFice  conversing  Mith  him  on  the  subject,  when 
another  incident  took  place  which  sheds  an 
interesting  light  on  the  methods  of  the  court. 
A  law  officer  called  on  Collins  and  handed  him 
a  document.  It  was  the  official  intimation  that 
he  was  held  liable  to  a  line  of  one  hundred  pounds 
for  having  identified   himself  with  the  strike  ! 

I  had  always  looked  forward  to  visiting  Roto 
Rua,  the  hot-lake  district,  and  to  seeing  the 
celebrated  Green  and  Blue  Lakes.  While  in  the 
North  Island  I  was  able  to  devote  a  few  days  to 
this  expedition.  I  saw  the  Maori  women  place 
food  in  an  ordinary  box,  put  the  box  in  a  crevice 
on  the  rocks  from  wliich  was  issuing  the  steam 
as  generated  by  nature,  and  thus  cook  their  food. 
This  was  the  regular  method  of  cooking  in  a 
unique  kind  of  kitchen.  The  heat  is  fairly  constant, 
and  rarely  becomes  unpleasant  or  dangerous. 
The  strangest  thing  was  that  hot  and  cold  springs 
were  gushing  forth  within  a  few  yards  of  one 
another.  The  arrangements  of  Mother  Nature's 
below-ground  furnaces  must  be  peculiar.  Geysers 
were  playing  near  Lake  Rotomahana.  Our  launch 
was  steered  across  a  place  where,  \vith  a  mug 
provided  for  the  purpose,  one  dipped  and  found 
the  water  cool  and  pleasant,  though  a  few  yards 
farther  on  the  water  in  the  same  lake  was  warm. 
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This  was  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  where 
the  famous  pink-and-white  terraces  used  to  be, 
but  were  destroyed  by  volcanic  disturbances 
a  few  years  before  my  visit.  Driving  through  the 
now  deserted  village  of  Tarawera,  the  coach 
reached  a  considerable-sized  lake,  the  colour  of 
which  was  said  to  be  exceptional.  At  first  I  felt 
it  was  rather  a  "  sell  "  ;  it  seemed  to  me  quite 
ordinary.  But,  after  a  few  minutes'  drive,  we 
reached  another  lake,  with  the  first  one  still  in 
sight.  Looking  from  one  to  the  other,  it  was 
obvious  that  one  was  of  a  pronounced  green,  and 
the  other  an  equally  pronounced  blue.  I  did 
not  learn  the  scientific  explanation,  but  I  was 
glad  to  have  seen  the  renowned  "  Blue  and  Green  " 
Lakes  of  New  Zealand. 
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CHAPTER   SIXTEEN. 

Broken  Hill  Dispute. 
(1908  to  1909). 

Returning  to  Melbourne,  I  had  resumed  my 
usual  duties  in  connection  with  the  Socialist 
Party,  when,  in  September,  1908,  I  was  asked  by 
the  Miners'  Association  of  Broken  Hill,  New 
South  Wales,  to  visit  them  and  help  them  to 
organise  their  forces.  The  chairman  of  the  Broken 
Hill  Proprietary  Company  had  announced  that 
at  the  end  of  the  year  wages  would  be  reduced 
by  12  i  per  cent.  Only  a  minority  of  the  miners 
were  organised.  I  had  been  entertaining  the  idea 
of  a  return  to  England,  but  the  urgency  of  the 
appeal  made  me  change  my  plans.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  a  well-known  comrade,  then  in 
Broken  Hill,  to  come  to  Melbourne  and  to  take 
over  my  work  for  the  Socialist  Party,  including 
the  weekly  paper.  This  was  R.  S.  Ross,  who  had 
long  been  an  active  worker  in  the  movement,  and 
who  has  continued  to  labour  unceasingly  for  the 
cause   with   pen   and   tongue. 

I  arrived  at  Broken  Hill  on  September  30th. 
The  committee  posted  me  as  to  the  position, 
the  percentage  organised,  etc.  The  members 
of  ten  unions  were  involved,  viz.,  the  Amalga- 
mated Miners'  Association,  the  Engine  Drivers' 
and  Firemen's  Association,  the  Amalgamated 
Engineers',  the  Carpenters'  and  Joiners',  the 
Blacksmiths',  the  Sailor  Gang,  the  Masons'  and 
Bricklayers',  the  Iron  Moulders',  the  Boilermakers', 
and  the  Plumbers.'  For  the  purposes  of  the 
campaign  a  Combined  Trade-Union  Committee 
was    formed.     It    was    this    committee   that    had 
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invited  me  to  the  Barrier,  the  district  of  which 
Broken  Hill  is  the  centre.  October  1st  was  a 
holiday,  for  the  annual  celebration  of  the  eight- 
hour  day,  and  Members  of  Parhament  and  others 
were  present  to  take  part  in  the  public  demon- 
stration. Next  day  I  was  one  of  the  party  with 
the  parliamentary  contingent  to  make  a  visit  of 
inspection  to  the  Proprietary  Mine  and  elsewhere. 
This  excursion  was  valuable  in  helping  me  to 
a  full  understanding  of  local  conditions. 

We  opened  the  campaign  with  special  meetings 
at  union  branches,  to  which  members  of  other 
unions  were  invited.  Stress  was  laid  on  the  need 
for  solidarity.  There  were  also  meetings  for  women 
at  hours  to  suit  their  convenience,  and  street- 
corner  meetings  to  get  in  touch  with  those  sections 
not  Hkely  to  turn  up  at  indoor  meetings.  Three 
or  four  times  a  week  mass  meetings  were  held. 
A  few  weeks  of  such  efforts  brought  about  so 
complete  a  change  that  it  soon  became  difficult 
to  find  any  qualified  person  outside  the  unions. 
At  this  juncture  I  went  to  Port  Pirie  in  South 
Austraha.  While  there  I  received  the  following 
letter  which  indicates  the  effect  of  the  campaign. 

Trades  Hall,  Broken  Hill, 

October  31,  1908. 
Barrier  Branch  of  the  Amalgamated 
Miners'  Association. 
Dear  Tom, 

Yours  of  the  29th  to  hand.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
things  are  still  going  along  swimmingly,  new  members 
coming  in  wholesale.  I  really  do  not  think  there  can  be 
many  working  along  the  Line  of  Lode  who  are  not 
members  of  one  union  or  other  represented  at  the 
Combined  Conference.  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  meet 
with  the  success  at  Pirie  that  you  accomplished  here. 
I  feel  sure  that  if  they  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  attend 
your  meetings  you  will  convince  them  that  their  place 
is  inside  and  not  outside  the  union  ranks.  Remember 
me  to  all  the  boys  down  there  and  also  please  extend 
fraternal  greetings  to  all  old  and  new  members  from 
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comrades  here,  telling  them  that  we  expect  them  to  be 
united  by  joining  the  unions  of  their  calling.  We  have 
been  exceptionally  busy  taking  contributions  to-day,  so 
I  know  you  will  forgive  me  for  making  this  note  brief. 
Wishing  you  success,  and  rest  assured  that  if  anything 
crops  up  I  shall  advise  you  at  once. 

Yours  in  the  cause, 
W.  D.  Baknett, 

Secretary. 

There  was  good  reason  for  my  journey  to  Port 
Pirie.  The  mines  at  Broken  Hill  are  knoAvn  as 
silver  mines,  because  there  is  a  larger  percentage 
of  silver  than  of  any  other  metal ;  but,  in  addition, 
the  mines  yield  lead,  gold,  zinc,  antimony,  and 
copper.  The  chief  company,  known  as  the  Broken 
Hill  Proprietary  Company,  does  not  smelt  the 
metal  at  Broken  Hill,  but  has  its  furnaces  at 
Port  Pirie  in  South  Austraha.  It  would  involve 
much  greater  expense  to  carry  the  fluxing  materials 
inland  to  Broken  Hill,  than  it  does  to  take  the 
crushed  ore  in  the  form  of  concentrates  from  the 
mines  to  the  port  of  Pirie,  to  which  place  the 
various  fluxing  materials  are  brought  by  sea. 
After  the  smelting  and  refining,  the  metals  are 
shipped  direct. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  explain  briefly  that 
while  each  State  has  an  Act  (known  by  different 
names)  for  dealing  with  industrial  affairs,  the 
Federal  Government  has  also  passed  a  measure 
to  deal  with  disputes  affecting  workers  simul- 
taneously in  more  than  one  State.  In  the  case 
of  New  South  Wales,  the  State  measure  was 
known  as  The  Industrial  Disputes  Act,  but  its 
powers  were,  of  course,  confined  to  the  limits  of 
the  State.  Like  considerations  applied  to  the 
Labour  legislation  of  the  other  States.  To  meet 
the  requirements  when  a  dispute  should  extend 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  any  one  or  m.ore  States, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  shearers,  whose  members 
work    in    every    State,    the    Federal    Government 
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passed  the  Federal  Arbitration  Act,  based  upon 
the  experience  of  all  the  Australian  States  as  well 
as  upon  that  of  New  Zealand.  The  workmen  at 
Port  Pirie  had  never  been  properly  organised, 
and  as  the  furnaces  were  never  allowed  to  cool 
men  were  wanted  constantly.  At  Port  Pirie  I 
came  into  contact  with  the  men  working  at  the 
smelters  and  refineries.  Many  of  them  worked 
eight-hour  shifts,  and  seven  shifts  a  week.  Some 
of  the  labourers  had  exceptionally  hard  and  heavy 
work  ;  these  were  the  men  that  fed  the  furnaces, 
which  were  twenty  feet  in  diameter  and  twenty- 
five  feet  deep.  The  men  wheeled  the  materials 
to  the  furnaces  in  what  they  euphemistically 
called  "  banana  carts."  These  were  iron  carts, 
very  heavy,  and  when  loaded  it  was  a  considerable 
strain  to  drag  such  a  cart  along  from  the  place 
of  supply,  either  of  ore,  fuel,  kaolin  or  other  flux. 
This  was  loaded  on  the  "  top  floor,"  on  a  level 
with  the  tops  of  the  furnace,  into  the  mouth 
of  which  the  cartload  was  tipped.  This  tipping 
process  was  worse  than  the  dragging  of  the  load, 
for,  when  the  furnace  was  opened,  out  came  the 
sulphurous  fumes.  Moreover,  since  other  men 
were  at  the  same  time  drawing  off  the  molten 
slag  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  poisonous 
fumes  rose  from  this  also,  causing  many  to  be 
affected  with  lead  colic. 

These  men  had  not  one  recognised  holiday  all 
through  the  year,  not  at  week-end,  or  year-end, 
no  Bank  Holiday,  no  Easter  or  Christmas  Holiday. 
The  strongest  could  not  endure  the  work  for  more 
than  a  year,  then  becoming  utterly  incapacitated. 
All  this  was  borne  without  protest.  Port  Pirie  was 
represented  in  Parliament  by  a  Labour  Member, 
and  neither  the  Labour  Party,  nor  the  local  Mem- 
ber, nor  yet  the  men  themselves,  had  attempted 
to  bring  about  any  change  for  the  better.  The 
object  of  my  visit  was  to  organise  the  workers, 
and  to  get  them  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
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men  of  Broken  Hill.  I  saw  easily  enough  that  the 
first  thing  to  do  was  to  arouse  in  them  sufficient 
self-respect  so  that  they  would  be  ashamed  of  the 
conditions  they  were  quietly  tolerating. 

I  laid  my  plans  accordingly,  even  though  I 
should  at  first  encounter  hostility,  for  this  is  only 
to  be  expected  from  men  who  have  long  been 
supinely  acquiescent  in  a  low  standard  of  life. 
I  first  called  a  meeting  of  the  few  trade  unionists 
connected  with  the  various  departments,  chiefly 
on  the  establishment,  such  as  the  mechanics, 
fitters,  plumbers,  carpenters,  etc.,  whose  hours 
were  not  controlled  bv  furnace  conditions,  but 
by  the  conditions  agreed  upon  between  the  unions 
and  the  employers.  I  commented  in  strong 
terms  on  the  seven-day  week  of  the  furnace-men. 
I  declared  I  would  run  an  organising  campaign 
for  these  men  and  get  them  enrolled,  and  would 
at  the  same  time  encourage  them  to  put  in  a  claim 
for  a  six-day  week.  This  secured  general  approval  ; 
but  the  trade  unionists  expressed  doubts  as  to 
how  the  labourers  who  were  working  under  these 
conditions    would    receive    the    proposal. 

However,  a  mass  meeting  of  the  Port  Pirie 
men  was  called.  I  addressed  them  at  length  on 
the  situation  at  Broken  Hill,  and  on  the  necessity 
that  they  should  organise  for  the  improvement 
of  their  own  working  conditions.  This  part  of 
the  speech  received  hearty  endorsement ;  but 
when  I  came  to  deal  with  the  actual  conditions 
under  which  they  worked,  and  especially  when 
I  enlarged  upon  the  seven-day  week  and  the 
necessity  to  get  it  altered  to  six,  enthusiasm  was 
less  marked.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  none 
were  so  ready  to  dwell  on  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a  change  as  those  who  were  toiling  under 
these  conditions.  Still,  after  two  or  three  weeks' 
continuous  educational  effort,  as  at  Broken  Hill, 
we  obtained  a  ninety-eight  per  cent,  organisation, 
and  unanimity  in  the  demand  for  a  six-day  week. 
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I  must  now  explain  that  the  Broken  Hill  men 
had  decided  to  make  use  of  the  machinery  of  the 
Federal  Arbitration  Court,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  union,  through  lawyers,  had  had  a  case  prepared 
for  the  court.  It  was  arranged  that  the  demands 
of  the  Port  Pirie  men,  the  chief  of  which  was  the 
six-day  week,  should  be  included  as  part  of  the 
same  case. 

The  Federal  Arbitration  Act  states  definitely, 
"  This  is  an  Act  to  prevent  industrial  disputes." 
The  court  consists  of  the  judge  and  his  assistants. 
The  first  judge,  who  filled  the  office  until  quite 
recently,  was  one  of  the  most  genuinely  respected 
men  in  Australia,  Mr.  Justice  Higgins.  The 
miners  of  Broken  Hill  took  the  view  that,  if  they 
cited  their  case  early,  several  weeks  before  the 
end  of  the  year  (the  date  when  the  threatened 
reduction  in  wages  was  to  come  into  operation), 
the  court  would  find  some  means  of  preventing 
a  stoppage  of  work.  When  the  Christmas  Holiday 
began,  notices  were  posted  stating  that  the  pits 
would  recommence  on  such  a  date,  at  the  reduced 
wage.  Right  up  to  the  actual  day  it  was  beheved 
by  many  that  some  steps  would  be  taken  to 
postpone  the  change  until  (at  least)  the  court  had 
had  time  to  adjudicate.  However,  nothing  what- 
ever was  done.  The  company  refused  to  let  the 
men  work  unless  they  agreed  to  the  reduced 
wage  ;  the  men  refused  to  accept  any  alteration 
until  the  court  had  given  an  award.  The  court 
was  overburdened  with  business ;  it  was  ten 
weeks  before  an  award  was  given  in  favour  of 
the  men.  But  this  did  not  terminate  the  lock-out 
or  finish  the  dispute. 

The  union  lawyer,  in  citing  the  case,  had  omitted 
to  include  the  demand  of  the  Port  Pirie  men  for 
the  six-day  week.  This  omission  was  realised 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  soUcitors 
attended  the  court,  explained  the  situation,  and 
asked  leave  to  amend  the  case.     Justice  Higgins, 
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who  technically  constituted  the  court,  stated  that 
*'  as  it  was  evidently  a  simple  omission  the  court 
would  note  the  fact  and  when  the  court  dealt  with 
the  Broken  Hill  case,  that  of  Port  Pirie  should  be 
dealt  with  also."  When  the  award  was  given  the 
six-day  week  was  granted  ;  but  immediately  the 
Companies'  lawyers  appealed  to  the  High  Court 
against  the  decision  of  the  Arbitration  Court,  on 
the  ground  that  the  case  of  the  Port  Pirie  men  was 
not  included  in  the  original  citation.  It  took 
another  eight  weeks  for  this  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  High  Court,  and  all  the  time  the  mines  were 
closed.  The  High  Court  upheld  the  appeal,  and 
the  Port  Pirie  men's  claim  was  quashed. 

This  experience  of  the  admittedly  most  perfect 
Arbitration  Court  in  existence,  with  a  Labour 
Government  in  power,  damped  any  enthusiasm 
I  might  have  felt  for  such  an  institution  ! 

Wigs  were  on  the  green  long  before  matters 
reached  the  stage  just  recorded,  and  in  order  to 
show  how  similar  capitalist  rule  is  in  new  and  old 
countries,  I  will  now  relate  some  of  the  events  of  the 
dispute.  Incidentally,  I  shall  prove  that  groups  of 
organised  workers,  well-disposed  towards  the 
miners,  really  helped  to  defeat  these  because  their 
forces  were  dispersed  in  different  unions. 

To  reach  Broken  Hill  by  rail  from  Sydney, 
it  was  necessary  to  travel  through  Victorian  and 
South  Australian  territory.  The  authorities  sent 
large  numbers  of  mounted  police  from  Sydney,  a 
journey  of  over  thirteen  hundred  miles  ;  the 
distances  roughly  being,  from  Sydney  to  Melbourne, 
500  miles,  Melbourne  to  Adelaide,  500  miles, 
Adelaide  to  Broken  Hill,  333  miles.  Broken  Hill 
was  a  town  of  35,000  inhabitants,  with  a  police 
force  proportionate. 

Seeing  that  the  mines  were  closed  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1909,  except  on  the  employers' 
terms,  work  in  Broken  Hill  was  at  a  standstill. 
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The  Combined  Committee  of  the  unions,  now 
acting  as  a  Disputes'  Committee,  did  its  utmost  to 
ensure  that  the  requirements  of  the  community 
were  met.  The  Co-operative  Stores  were  efficiently 
conducted.  A  considerable  bakery  business  was 
taken  over  by  the  committee,  and  run  co- 
operatively for  the  general  bread  supply.  Numerous 
meetings  were  held.  An  elaborate  system  of 
picketing  was  inaugurated.  After  the  mass 
meetings,  which  were  held  on  open  ground  adjacent 
to  the  Trades  Hall,  the  entire  audience  would  fall 
into  marching  order,  and,  led  by  a  band  and  the 
union  officials,  would  pass  through  a  portion  of  the 
town  and  along  a  thoroughfare  near  the  "  dumps," 
or  "  pit-heaps,"  being  careful  not  to  trepass  on  the 
company's  property.  No  unseemly  behaviour  was 
indulged  in.  The  Chief  of  Police  reported  that 
the  only  notable  change  was  a  marked  diminution 
in  the  number  of  "  drunk  "  cases,  compared  with 
normal  times.  On  Saturday  morning,  January  9th, 
an  additional  body  of  police,  foot  and  mounted, 
reached  Broken  Hill  from  Sydney.  The  mounted 
men,  like  their  predecessors,  were  armed  with  car- 
bines and  revolvers.  The  new  arrivals  were  on 
duty  the  same  afternoon,  and  the  miners,  having 
held  their  usual  meeting,  which  I  had  addressed, 
proceeded  to  march  as  Avas  their  custom.  I  was  at 
the  head,  in  advance  of  the  band.  Everything  was 
orderly,  and  the  line  of  route  was  the  same  we  had 
traversed  many  times  before.  As  the  procession 
approached  the  thoroughfare  on  the  far  side  of 
which  was  the  company's  property,  we  found  the 
way  blocked  by  a  body  of  police.  They  made  a 
dash  for  the  union  banner,  tore  it  off  the  poles  and 
used  the  latter  on  the  heads  of  the  men,  including 
the  bandsmen.  For  ten  minutes  there  was  as  lively 
a  time  as  I  had  ever  experienced,  and  I  was  in  the 
middle  of  it.  At  the  end  of  the  fray,  I  was  marched 
off  to  the  police  station,  together  with  twenty  of 
my  comrades.     We  were  all  bunged  into  one  large 
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cell.  These  events  took  place  on  the  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  we  remained  in  the  lock-up  till 
Monday,  when  most  of  us  were  bailed  out.  The 
Mayor,  Alderman  Ivey,  became  bondsman  for  me. 
During  the  day  we  had  the  biggest  demonstration 
ever  known  in  the  district.  The  unjustifiable  attack 
by  the  police  put  the  necessary  ginger  into  the 
movement.  Although  the  weather  was  very  hot, 
this  was  not  altogether  a  disadvantage,  and 
meetings,  concerts,  and  sports,  were  kept  going 
in  great  style.  Police  court  proceedings  commenced 
on  January  18th,  and  on  the  25th  I  was  committed 
for  trial  to  the  Quarter  Sessions.  Then  came  the 
question  of  bail.  The  Assizes  were  not  due  till 
April,  nearly  three  months  ahead.  Bail  was  refused 
unless  I  would  give  an  undertaking  not  to  hold  any 
meetings  or  take  part  in  the  dispute  at  Broken  Hill. 
Consultation  viith  the  committee  resulted  in  a 
decision  to  give  the  undertaking,  it  being  arranged 
that  I  should  go  on  a  lecturing  tour  in  South 
Australia  and  other  States. 

Film  pictures  had  been  secured  of  scenes  in  con- 
nection with  the  trouble  and  I  went  on  tour.  In 
spite  of  the  prohibition  it  was  possible  for  citizens 
of  New  South  Wales  to  attend  some  of  my  meetings. 
The  town  of  Cockburn  is  the  border  town  of  South 
Australia  and  New  South  Wales,  being  less  than 
forty  miles  from  Broken  Hill.  The  committee 
arranged  for  special  trains,  and  contracted  with 
the  Silvertown  Tramway  (really  Railway)  Company 
so  that  four  thousand  people  from  the  Broken  Hill 
district  did  the  journey.  On  the  front  of  the 
engine  was  fixed  a  banner  bearing  the  inscription 
in  bold  letters  :  "  Tom  Mann  Train."  At  the 
boundary  there  is  only  a  barbed-wire  fence.  With 
a  few  minutes'  walk  on  to  the  South  Australian 
side,  we  were  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  New 
South  Wales'  authorities  and  had  magnificent 
demonstrations. 

With   film  equipment,   I   visited  all   the   bigger 
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towns  in  South  Australia  and  many  of  those  in 
Victoria,  raising  funds  for  Broken  Hill  and  doing 
propagandist  work.  This  was  a  most  interesting 
and  successful  tour. 

In  April  I  was  informed  that  the  Attorney- 
General  of  New  South  Wales  had  decided  to  change 
the  venue  of  the  Sessions,  and,  therefore,  of  my 
trial.  Instead  of  the  Sessions,  being  held  as  had 
originally  been  intended,  at  Broken  Hill,  they  were 
now  to  take  place  at  Albury,  a  district  of  large  land- 
owners and  farmers,  more  than  one  thousand  miles 
away.  The  hope  evidently  was  to  secure  an 
unsympathetic  jury.  Intense  excitement  prevailed. 
I  was  charged  on  several  counts,  including  sedition 
and  unlawful  assembly.  My  case  lasted  eight  days 
and  the  result  was  acquittal.  Ten  minutes  after- 
wards I  was  on  the  balcony  of  a  hotel  addressing 
an  enormous  audience  which  showed  the  keenest 
sympathy  and  liveliest  enthusiasm.  So  the  removal 
to  Albury  was,  after  all,  void  of  effect,  as  far  as 
I  was  concerned. 


Henry  Holland,  at  that  time  a  Labour  journahst, 
now  member  of  Parliament  in  New  Zealand,  was 
sentenced  to  two  years  at  the  same  assizes  for 
a  speech  dehvered  at  Broken  Hill.  He  was 
released  after  serving  six  months.  Considerable 
uneasiness  prevailed  at  Broken  Hill  for  some  weeks 
after  the  trial. 

At  length  matters  settled  down  and  I  resumed 
my  work  in  Melbourne.  But  before  the  year  was 
out,  I  had  turned  my  eyes  towards  the  Old  World 
once  more.  At  this  juncture  the  miners  of 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  who  had  learned 
I  might  be  returning  to  Europe,  invited  me  to 
visit  the  Transvaal  and  help  them  in  the  matter  of 
organisation.  Up  to  this  time  I  had  not  decided 
whether  to  travel  via  the  Cape  or  the  Suez  Canal. 
The  request  from  the  Transvaal  settled  it.  I  decided 
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to    accept    the    invitation,    and    proceeded    with 
arrangements  accordingly. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1909,  I  devoted  special 
attention  to  industrial  unionism.  As  a  result  of  the 
Broken  Hill  experiences,  I  realised  more  clearly 
the  need  for  perfecting  industrial  organisation. 
It  was  plain  to  me  that  economic  organisation  was 
indispensable  for  the  achievement  of  economic 
freedom.  The  policy  of  the  various  Labour  Parties 
gave  no  promise  in  this  direction,  nor  did  the 
superadding  of  political  activities  to  the  extant  type 
of  trade-union  organisation  seem  any  more  hopeful. 
I  therefore  wrote  a  pamphlet  called  The  Way  to  Win, 
wherein  I  urged  the  desirability  of  more  complete 
industrial  organisation,  contending  that  reliance 
upon  parliamentary  action  would  never  bring 
freedom.  I  pointed  out  that  the  armed  police  and 
other  henchmen  of  the  companies  were  transported 
from  Sydney  to  Broken  Hill  by  the  instrumentality 
of  the  organised  railwaymen  of  New  South  Wales. 
At  Albury,  the  police,  etc.,  were  handed  over  to  the 
care  of  the  organised  railwaymen  of  the  State  of 
Victoria.  These  latter  took  them  to  the  boundary 
of  the  next  State,  when  again  the  forces  hostile  to 
the  working  class,  were  handed  over  to  the  organised 
railwaymen  of  South  Australia.  These  railwaymen 
were  practically  all  union  men,  who  nevertheless 
lent  themselves  to  the  fighting  of  the  battles  of  the 
master  class  against  the  working  class  !  Yet  they 
were  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Broken  Hill  men, 
and  were  actually  subscribing  funds  to  help  the 
miners  in  the  fight.  In  their  daily  labour,  however, 
they  not  only  frustrated  all  they  had  done  by 
friendly  letters  and  subscriptions,  but  took  charge 
of,  fed,  and  carried  the  persons,  ammunition, 
horses,  etc.,  etc.,  to  the  scene  of  action,  thus  enabling 
the  master  class  to  have  at  its  disposal  the 
machinery  of  the  State  and  the  services  of  the 
organised  workmen  to  beat  the  miners. 
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I  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  men  of  Port  Pirie, 
and  a  singular  coincidence  occurred  just  at  this 
time.  I  received  from  James  Connolly  (later  shot 
by  the  British  Government  for  his  activities  in 
founding  the  Irish  Republic),  who  was  then  in  the 
United  States,  some  copies  of  his  pamphlets 
Socialism  Made  Easy  and  The  Axe  to  the  Root. 
His  views  were  identical  with  those  I  had  expressed 
in  my  own  pamphlet.  I  had  met  Connolly  in 
Edinburgh  and  in  Dublin,  and  was  greatly  interested 
to  find  that  he  presented  the  industriial  sde  of  the 
position  in  the  unmistakable  and  clear  fashion 
he  did. 

It  will  help  to  show  the  strong  trend  towards 
industrial  action  of  a  different  character  from  that 
formerly  prevailing  if  I  reprint  the  leaflet  I  issued 
in  July,  1909,  soon  after  the  Broken  Hill  and  Port 
Pirie  dispute.  Although  this  is  now  some  thirteen 
years  old,  it  will  refresh  the  memory  of  my 
Australian  readers  and  help  to  link  up  events  and 
policies. 

INDUSTRIAL   UNIONISM 

Conference  in  Adelaide 

Trade  Unionists — Read  This  ! 

The  industrial  struggle  at  Port  Pirie  brought  together 
the  representatives  of  the  different  unions  in  a  Com- 
bined Committee,  and  the  requests  made  by  this 
Combined  Committee  to  other  unions  throughout  the 
State  for  co-operation  in  various  ways  brought  vividly 
before  them  the  serious  limitations  of  the  existing 
"  trade  "  or  "  craft "  unionist  movement,  and  it  was 
demonstrated  beyond  question  that  working-class 
solidarity  does  not  yet  exist  even  amongst  the  organised 
workers.  As  a  result  the  Secretary  of  the  Combined 
Committee  (Mr.  Frank  Price)  sent  a  circular  to  the 
various  union  secretaries  in  South  Australia,  in  which 
lie  said  :  "  My  Committee  have  come  to  a  definite  and 
unanimous  conclusion  that  craft  unionism  has  outlived 
its  usefulness,  and  that  20th  century  industrial  develop- 
ment demands  on  the  part  of  the  workers  a  more  perfect 
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system  of  organisation.  With  this  end  in  view  we  urge, 
as  a  preliminary  step,  the  holding  ot  a  Trades'  Union 
Congress  in  Adelaide  during  the  month  of  July  next." 
The  replies  to  this  circular  were  very  encouraging. 
About  twenty  unions  responded,  nearly  all  of  which 
have  appointed  delegates  to  attend  the  Conference, 
which  is  to  take  place  in  the  Trades  Hall,  Adelaide,  on 
Tuesday,  July  27th. 

Some  who  responded  asked  for  more  specific 
information  as  to  the  object  of  the  proposed  conference. 
Partly  to  supply  such  information,  I  wrote  a  pamphlet 
on  industrial  unionism,  The  Way  to  Win.  This  sets 
forth  the  principles  of  industrial  unionism,  and  suggests 
some  steps  the  forthcoming  conference  might 
advantageously  take,  including  the  following  :  This 
conference  declares  "  that  the  present  system  of  sectional 
trades  unionism  is  incapable  of  combatmg  effectively 
the  capitalist  system  under  which  the  civilised  world  is 
now  suffering,  and  such  modifications  and  alterations 
should  be  made  in  the  existing  unions  as  will  admit  of 
a  genuine  federation  of  all  organisations,  with  power  to 
act  unitedly  for  industrial  purposes."  Many  other 
proposals  are  made  in  the  pamphlet  and  the  reasons 
given  why  such  a  course  is  vitally  necessary.  The 
pamphlet  [one  penny]  can  be  had  from  Mr.  Frank  Price, 
International  Hall,  Port  Pirie,  or  wholesale  from  the 
publishers,  Barrier  Truth.  Broken  Hill. 

It  is  barely  two  months  since  the  pamphlet  was 
published,  and,  a  week  later  a  larger  and  better  pamphlet 
on  the  same  subject  arrived  from  America.  It  is  called 
Socialism  made  Easy,  the  Industrial  and  Political  Unity  of 
Labour.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  James  Connolly,  editor 
of  "The  Harp,"  pubhshed  by  Ken-  &  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
U.S.A.  It  is  an  excellent  pamphlet  of  60  pages.  Price 
10  cents. 

As  showing  how  general  this  subject  is,  still  another 
pamphlet  came  to  hand  the  following  week,  this  time 
from  England.  It  is  called  Revolutionary  Socialism,  by 
E.  J.  B.  Allen,  The  Industrial  League,  25,  Qucensdale 
Road,  Netting  Hill,  London,  W.  Price  Id.  Notwith- 
standing the  title,  the  subject  of  the  pamphlet  is  Industrial 
Unionism,  on  the  lines  sketched  in  The  Way  to  Win.  It 
is  known  to  all  who  watch  Eureopean  developments  that 
the  French  and  Italian  unionists  are  strong  advocates  of 
direct  action,  and  this  is  spreading  rapidly  through  the 
various  coimtries. 
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Already  in  Australia  considerable  activity  is  being 
shown  in  favour  of  this  broader  and  better  unionism 
Ihan  the  sectional  societies  admit  of,  and  it  is  urgently 
necessary  that  the  first  conference  should  be  clear- 
minded  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued.  To  those  who 
are  going  as  delegates,  it  should  be  said,  that  unless  a 
clear  pronouncement  is  made  that  "  craft  "  unionism 
fails  to  meet  the  necessity  of  the  times,  and  that  such 
changes  shall  be  made  as  will  make  true  solidarity 
possible,  then  the  conference  will  be  abortive,  and  this 
would  be  lamentable.  The  time  is  ripe  for  launching 
the  movement  now,  and  South  Australia  has  the  honour 
of  taking  the  initiative. 

Amongst  the  unions  sending  delegates  to  the 
Conference  at  Adelaide  are  the  S.  A.  Government  General 
Workers'  Association  ;  the  Commonwealth  Public  Service 
Electric  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Construction  Branch 
Union  ;  Federated  Iron,  Brass,  and  Steel  Moulders' 
Union  of  Australia,  Port  Pirie  Branch  ;  Australian  Boot 
Trade  Federation,  Adelaide  Branch  ;  General  Division 
Association  of  S.  A.,  Federal  Public  Service  ;  Adelaide 
Hairdressers'  Employees  ;  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Makers'  and 
Iron  Workers'  Assistants  ;  the  Typographical  Society  ; 
Moonta  Mines  Trades  and  Labour  Association  :  the 
Journeymen  Plasterers  ;  Glass  Bottle  Blowers  ;  Book- 
binders and  Paper  Rulers  ;  Wallaroo  Mines  Workers' 
Association ;  South  Australian  United  Labourers  ; 
Brickyard  Employees'  Association  ;  Tobacco  Twisters  ; 
Third  Class  Marine  Engineers  ;  Australian  Workers' 
Union ;  Timber  Yard  and  Wood  Workers  ;  the 
Amalgamated  Carpenters  and  Joiners  ;  Drivers' 
Association  of  S.  A.  ;  the  A.M.A.  Port  Pirie,  and  the 
Engine  Drivers'  and  Firemen.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  interest  is  keen  and  the  outlook  very  promising. 

Comrade  Will  Rosser,  late  of  the  Barrier,  who  worked 
so  well  in  connection  with  the  recent  dispute,  is  now  at 
Cobar,  N.S.W.,  busy  advocating  Industrial  Unionism. 
It  may  be  that  when  the  Conference  is  held  a  proper 
method  of  collecting  and  disseminating  information 
relative  to  the  movement  will  be  decided  upon.  Mean- 
while, I  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  and  tabulate  items  of 
information  if  helpers  in  the  work  will  communicate 
with  me  as  follows. 

Park  Street,  TOM  MANN, 

South  Yarra,  Melbourne. 
July  7,  1909. 
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In  Melbourne  like\vise  I  gave  attention  to  the 
welding  together  of  the  sectional  trade  unions, 
and  to  the  need  for  direct  action.  I  lectured  on  the 
development  of  affairs  in  France,  and  enlarged 
upon  the  gro\\i;h  of  Syndicalism  in  that  country, 
in  Italy,  and  in  Spain.  It  was  clear  that  in  the 
main  essentials  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World,  launched  not  long  before  in  the  United 
States,  was  a  movement  of  the  same  character. 
W^hether  parliamentary  action  M-as  to  be  dropped  or 
not,  increasing  importance  would  evidently  attach 
to  industrial  organisation.  The  capitalist  State 
would  not  in  future  be  able  to  command  the 
sycophantic  backing  it  had  hitherto  received. 
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CHAPTER   SEVENTEEN 

South  Africa. 
(February  to  May,  1910). 

Having  left  Melbourne  during  Christmas  week, 
1909,  and  having  spent  a  few  weeks  in  Adelaide  and 
Perth,  we  set  out  for  South  Africa,  and  reached 
Durban  on  February  21st,  1910.  I  proceeded  to 
Johannesburg  and  was  well  received  by  the  trade 
unionists  of  that  city.  As  soon  as  I  got  the  hang 
of  affairs  I  commenced  an  organising  campaign. 
As  far  as  the  white  workers  were  concerned, 
conditions  were  analogous  to  those  I  had  already 
become  familiar  with  in  other  places.  The  miners 
had  about  one-third  of  their  number  organised. 
The  engine-drivers  at  the  mines  were  better 
organised  numerically,  but  were  clannish  and 
sectional.  Conditions  in  the  deeper  mines  were 
very  unwholesome,  the  average  life  of  a  white  miner 
being  less  than  seven  years.  Young  men  were  often 
carried  off  by  miners'  phthisis  in  less  than  three 
years.  The  then  miners'  secretary,  Tom  Mathews, 
a  Cornishman,  was  an  exceptionall}^  well-informed 
man  and  an  ardent  worker  on  behalf  of  the  members 
of  his  union.  He  was  fully  primed  with  information 
on  the  subjects  that  directly  affected  the  miners' 
welfare.  He  supplied  me  with  many  facts  and 
statistics,  particularly  in  relation  to  phthisis,  and 
the  miners'  executive  requested  me  to  diffuse  a 
knowledge  of  these  details  in  the  interests  of  the 
men.  My  advocacy  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Government,  and  the  Minister  of  Mines  dealt  with 
the  subject  in  Parliament.  Referring  to  my 
statement  about  the  white  miner's  life  being  less 
than  seven  years  on  the  Rand,  and  that  the  risks 
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could  be  minimised  if  proper  attention  were  paid 
to  ventilation,  he  said  :  "  This  is  a  gross 
exaggeration." 

The  charge  was,  however,  pressed  home  over  a 
period  of  months,  and  ultimately  a  parliamentary 
commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  the  subject.  The  evidence  showed 
that  the  average  duration  of  life  of  the  white 
miner  on  the  Witwatersrand  was  only  five  years. 
Improvements  in  ventilation  were  made  in  some 
of  the  mines  ;  more  attention  was  given  to  medical 
inspection,  and  to  compensation  for  those  declared 
unfit  to  remain  in  the  mines.  There  were  larsfe 
accessions  of  membership  to  the  miners'  and 
other  unions.  Before  long,  an  Industrial  Federa- 
tion was  formed.  Nevertheless,  in  South  Africa 
as  elsewhere,  every  attempt  at  an  advance  of 
the  workers  was  met  by  a  capitalist  counter- 
offensive. 

There  was  a  small  group  of  active  Sociahsts  at 
Johannesburg,  carrying  on  propaganda  work  by 
meetings  and  literature  ;  there  was  also  a  parlia- 
mentary Labour  Party  beginning  to  take  shape. 
My  own  efforts  took  the  form  of  urging  the  need 
for  economic  organisation,  and  an  amalgamation 
of  the  unions  on  the  basis  of  industrial  unionism. 

I  was  amazed  to  find  how  unconcernedly  natives 
and  even  whites  were  buried.  The  Randfontein 
Cemetery  was  the  principal  one  then  in  use  in 
Johannesburg,  and  the  man  in  charge  was  a  most 
interesting  character,  a  member  of  the  engineers' 
union,  an  ex-Leeds  man.  Under  his  guidance 
I  was  shown  some  items  of  interest.     He  asked  : 

"  Would  you  care  to  see  the  graves  we  keep  in 
readiness  ?  " 

Not  being  quite  clear  as  to  what  he  meant 
I   said  : 

''  Certainly  I  should.  But  what  do  you  mean 
by    '  graves   in   readiness  '  ?  " 

By   this   time    we    were   near   several    rows    of 
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graves    numbering    some    twenty-five    or    thirty. 
My  friend  informed  me  : 

"  We  have  to  keep  a  lot  like  this  always  in 
readiness  in  case  there  is  need  for  them.  In  this 
hot  climate  bodies  can't  be  kept  many  hours,  and 
often  there  are  accidents,  when  a  dozen,  twenty, 
or  more  graves  may  be  required  at  a  few  hours' 
notice." 

"  Do  you  bury  the  natives  with  the  whites  ?  " 
"  Not  in  this  part — come  and  see." 
A  few  minutes'  walk  and  we  reached  another 
lot  of  graves,  as  many  as  we  had  already  seen, 
but    here    the    graves    were    much    larger.     My 
companion  said  : 

"  These  are  for  the  natives,  but  natives  are  not 
put  in  coffins.  A  black  blanket  or  rug  is  thrown 
over  each  body,  and  five  of  them  are  buried  in 
one  grave,  hence  the  difference  in  size.  There  is 
no  service  or  ceremony  of  any  kind  ;  the  bodies 
are  dropped  in,  the  graves  filled  up,  and  the 
Kaffir's  number  is  stuck  on  the  grave.  There  is 
no  name  or  other  means  of  identification." 

Four  years  later  I  revisited  Johannesburg,  and 
was  taken  by  one  of  the  Labour  Councillors  to  see 
the  graves  of  those  who  had  been  shot  during  the 
Labour  troubles  in  1914,  when  the  Government 
deported  nine  of  the  most  active  workers  to 
Britain  (Bain,  Crawford,  Livingstone,  McKerrell, 
Mason,  Morgan,  Watson,  Poutsma,  and  Waterston). 
I  had  been  sent  to  South  Africa  to  try  and  carry 
on  the  work  of  organisation  in  the  absence  of  the 
deportees.  I  visited  the  Brixton  Cemetery,  for 
by  this  time  the  Randfontein  Cemetery  was  full. 
I  found  at  the  new  cemetery  the  same  conditions 
that  had  obtained  at  the  old.  There  were  rows 
of  graves  in  readiness  for  whites  according  to  the 
faith  in  which  they  died,  and  similar  rows  in 
another  part  of  the  cemetery  for  the  Kaffirs  and 
other  coloured  folk.  The  natives  were  still  being 
dumped  in,   five  to  a  grave. 
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In  1910,  the  railway  workers  were  poorly 
organised,  though  a  good  start  had  been  made  ; 
but  they  had  exceptional  difficulties,  for,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  sectionalism  of  the  trades 
or  occupations,  there  was  the  racial  difficulty. 
The  whites,  the  Kaffirs,  and  other  coloured  people 
had  divergent  standards  of  Ufe,  and  this  added 
largely  to  the  difficulties  of  effective  organisation. 

I  visited  the  diamond  mine  known  as  the  Premier 
Mine,  at  Cullinan,  near  Pretoria.  It  has  no 
shafts,  being  a  large  open  cut,  oval  in  shape,  and 
over  a  half  mile  wide.  Diamonds  are  found  in 
almost  circular  areas,  Uke  large  natural  pipes 
in  the  earth.  I  also  visited  the  Kimberley  diamond 
fields  and  had  some  excellent  meetings  there. 
At  each  of  these  centres  I  found  a  group  of 
Socialists  who  were  keeping  in  touch  with  Europe, 
by  literature,  when  not  by  correspondence.  Every- 
where my  gospel  was  in  favour  of  a  complete 
change  of  society,  and  of  a  perfected  system  of 
industrial    organisation   to   make   this   possible. 

My  last  meetings  on  this  South  African  visit 
were  at  Cape  Town,  from  which  port  we  sailed 
for  London  on  April  13th.  After  a  very  pleasant 
but  uneventful  voyage,  we  reached  London  on 
May  10th,  1910,  having  been  away  eight  and  a 
half  years.  I  lost  no  time  in  getting  to  grips  with 
the  industrial  and  social  conditions,  and  my  mind 
was  clear  as  to  the  line  of  policy  I  intended  to 
pursue. 


BOOK   THREE— HOME   AGAIN. 
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CHAPTER   EIGHTEEN. 

Industrial  Solidarity. 
(1910  and  1911). 

For  some  years  considerable  efforts  had  been  made 
in  this  country  to  bring  about  a  closer  relationship 
between  the  various  unions,  and  the  French  trade 
unions  with  their  methods  of  direct  action 
were  arousing  sympathetic  interest.  I  declared 
myself  definitely  in  favour  of  industrial  unionism 
and  direct  action,  not  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
methods,  but  as  the  main  channel  for  the  outflow 
of  our  acti^dties. 

More  especially  did  I  admire  the  French  move- 
ment because  I  knew  it  to  have  been  the  main 
stimulus  that  led  the  Americans,  in  1905,  to  hold  the 
convention  which  culminated  in  the  foundation  of 
the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  At  that 
time,  a  well-known  and  active  Socialist  in  London, 
Guy  Bowman,  translator  of  Gustave  Herve's  book 
My  Country,  Right  or  Wrong,  proposed  that  we 
should  go  to  Paris  and  visit  the  C.G.T.  (Confedera- 
tion General  du  Travail)  to  study  its  methods  of 
procedure.  My  old  friend  Charles  Marck,  whom 
I  had  long  known  in  connection  with  the  seamen's 
and  dockers'  movement,  was  an  executive  official 
of  the  C.G.T.  in  Paris,  so  the  way  was  open. 
To  Paris  we  went,  and  examined  thoroughly  the 
principles  and  policy  of  the  C.G.T.,  the  Syndicalists 
of  France. 

The  term  Syndicalism  has  often  been  used  in  this 
country  to  frighten  the  timid  and  to  scare  the 
simple.  A  brief  explanation  of  the  Syndicalist 
doctrine,  and  some  account  of  the  movement,  will 
therefore  be  in  place  here. 
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Every  person  who  hears  that  a  syndicate  has  been 
formed  is  apt  to  conclude  that  it  is  a  group  of 
persons  who  unite  to  run  some  business  or  other. 
They  think  of  a  "  syndicate  "  as  equivalent  to 
a  "  company,"  and  this  is  in  the  main  correct. 
Syndicat  is  the  French  name  for  an  organisation  of 
persons  to  achieve  a  specific  end.  When  French 
workers  organise  themselves  into  what  we  in 
Britain  designate  a  trade  union,  the  French  call 
it  a  syndicat,  and  the  persons  who  join  a  union 
are  known  as  syndicahsts,  the  exact  counterpart 
of  trade  unionists.  Just  as  in  our  trade-union 
movement  we  have  members  of  every  variety  and 
every  shade  of  opinion — industrial,  political,  and 
social — and  yet,  being  trade  unionists,  they  are 
all  called  by  that  term  ;  so  in  France  they  have 
every  variety  of  reactionary,  moderate,  and 
revolutionary  in  the  syndicalist  membership,  and 
the  term  "  syndicalist  "  is  applied  to  all  alike,  seeing 
that  originally  it  meant  nothing  more  than 
"  organised  worker."  In  course  of  time,  however, 
the  word  has  acquired  an  additional  signification. 

About  forty  years  ago  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Paris  decided  to  erect  a  large  hall  for  the  unem- 
ployed, and  in  connection  with  it  a  number  of 
offices  for  the  trade  unions.  This  was  the  outcome 
of  a  demand  from  a  considerable  percentage  of  the 
electorate  of  Paris,  which  had  returned  Socialists 
to  the  Municipal  Council,  demanding  in  their  pro- 
gramme a  Bourse  du  Travail,  or  Office  of  Labour. 
The  hall  was  to  serve  as  a  rendezvous  for  the 
unemployed.  An  official  was  appointed  and  paid 
by  the  municipality.  The  main  building  served 
as  a  Labour  Exchange  ;  the  offices  attached  were 
let,  for  a  comparatively  low  rental,  as  trade-union 
headquarters. 

This  arrangement  worked  well  until  some  of  the 
unions  were  engaged  in  disputes,  when  the  police 
invaded  the  union  offices  at  the  Bourse  du  Travail, 
claiming    the    right    to    inspect    the    books.     The 
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municipal  authorities  supported  this  claim,  and 
insisted  that  the  police  were  entitled,  in  addition,  to 
investigate,  at  any  time,  the  financial  position  of  the 
various  unions  whose  headquarters  were  at  the 
Bourse  du  Travail.  Several  of  the  union  executives 
refused  to  let  the  police  see  the  books,  and  were 
thereupon  informed  that  unless  they  gave  up  the 
books  to  the  police  they  would  be  expelled  from  the 
offices,  which  were  the  property  of  the  municipality 
of  Paris.  The  unions  persisted  in  their  refusal,  and 
cleared  out  of  the  Bourse,  joining  forces  to  secure 
premises  elsewhere,  at  33,  Rue  Grange  aux  Belles. 

All  along  there  had  been  a  considerable  number 
of  anarchists  in  the  trade  unions  who  were  opposed 
to  any  kow-towing  to  the  authorities.  They  were 
energetic  and  effective  trade  unionists.  With 
further  experience  of  the  police  claim  to  investigate, 
and  of  the  use  the  police  made  of  the  information 
thus  obtained,  additional  unions  left  the  Bourse 
and  joined  the  original  seceders.  They  now  formed 
themselves  into  the  C.G.T.  (General  Confederation 
of  Labour).  These  unions  showed  increasing  dislike 
for  Government — national  and  municipal  alike. 
They  declared  themselves  anti -parliamentarian, 
and  were  confident  of  their  ability  to  achieve  the 
economic  emancipation  of  the  workers  through 
industrial  organisation  independently  of  the 
machinery     of    State. 

When  occasions  came  round  for  popular 
demonstrations,  such  as  the  visit  to  the  cemetery 
of  Pere  Lachaise,  in  memory  of  the  massacre  of  the 
communards  in  1871,  the  Syndicalists,  i.e.,  the  trade 
unionists,  of  Grange  aux  Belles  would  organise  their 
own  demonstration,  whilst  those  still  working 
harmoniously  at  the  Bourse  and  recognising  the 
authorities,  would  take  steps  to  organise  a 
demonstration  also.  Before  the  date  fixed  for  the 
celebration  arrived,  the  Prefect  of  Police  would  send 
an  intimation  that  no  demonstrations  would  be 
allowed  :   the  law-and-order  men  of  the  Bourse  du 
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Travail  would  drop  the  idea,  but  the  C.G.T.  men 
would  ignore  the  Prefect  of  Police  and  his  (as  they 
said)  attempt  at  dictatorship.  They  persisted  in 
holding  their  demonstration.  Before  it  was  over 
the  police  would  interfere  and  a  forcible  dispersion 
would  take  place  with  a  few  lively  incidents  on 
either  side.  The  Paris  correspondents  of  the 
English  papers,  alert  for  copy,  would  enquire  who 
were  in  collision  with  the  police.  Being  told  that 
the  demonstrators  were  "  Syndicalists,"  these 
journalists  referred  to  this  section  alone  as 
Syndicalists,  unaware  that  all  trade  unionists, 
whatever  their  views  and  whatever  their  activities, 
were  Svndicalists.  The  result  has  been  that,  in 
the  British  press  the  term  has  been  almost  exclu- 
sively applied  to  the  revolutionary  trade-unionist 
section  of  the  French  workers,  and  this  is  how  the 
word  has  become  a  bogey  to  frighten  the 
uninformed. 

After  our  visit  to  Paris,  Guy  Bowman  and  I, 
with  the  support  of  a  few  representative  trade 
unionists,  decided  to  organise  in  Britain  on  lines 
similar  to  those  which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
French  comrades.  We  were  far  from  proposing  to 
ignore,  belittle,  or  supersede  the  extant  trade- 
union  movement.  We  were  convinced  that  the 
members  of  the  unions  could  make  these  organisa- 
tions what  they  desired  them  to  be,  for  the  unions 
are  working-class  organisations  which  can  be 
modified  and  improved  as  the  workers  themselves 
desire.  We  published  a  small  monthly  called 
"  The  Industrial  Syndicalist."  The  first  issue 
appeared  in  July,  1910.  In  view  of  what  took 
place  a  year  later,  I  will  give  a  few  excerpts.  In 
July,  1910,  I  wrote,  stating  the  Syndicalist  case 
on  broad  general  lines,  but  aiming  also  at  precision  : 

What    is    called    for  ?      What   will    have    to    be    the 
essential  conditions  for  the  success  of  such  a  movement  ? 
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That  it  should  be  avowedly  and  clearly  revolutionary  in 
aim  and  method. 

Revolutionary  in  aim  because  it  will  be  out  for  the 
abolition  of  the  wages  system,  and  for  securing  to  the 
workers  the  full  fruits  of  their  labour,  thereby  seeking 
to  change  the  system  of  society  from  Capitalist  to 
Socialist. 

Revolutionary  in  method,  because  it  will  refuse  to 
enter  into  any  long  agreements  with  the  masters,  whether 
with  legal  or  State  backing,  or  merely  voluntarily  ;  and 
because  it  will  seize  every  chance  of  fighting  for  the 
general  betterment — gaining  ground  and  never  losing  any. 

Does  this  mean  that  we  should  become  anti-political  ? 
Certainly  not. 

Let  the  politicians  do  as  much  as  they  can,  and  the 
chances  are  that,  once  there  is  an  economic  fighting  force 
in  the  country  ready  to  back  them  up  by  action,  they 
will  actually  be  able  to  do  what  would  now  be  hopeless 
for  them  to  attempt  to  do. 

The  workers  should  realise  that  it  is  the  men  who 
manipulate  the  tools  and  machinery  who  are  the 
possessors  of  the  necessary  power  to  achieve  something 
tangible,  and  they  will  succeed  just  in  proportion  as  they 
agree  to  apply  concerted  action. 

The  curse  of  capitalism  consists  in  this — that  a  handful 
of  capitalists  can  compel  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workers  to  work  in  such  manner  and  for  such  wage  as 
will  please  the  capitalists.  But  this  again  is  solely 
because  of  the  inability  of  the  workers  to  agree  upon  a 
common  plan  of  action.  The  hour  the  workers  agree 
and  act,  they  become  all-powerful.  We  can  settle  the 
capitalists'  strike-breaking  power  once  for  all.  We  shall 
have  no  need  to  plead  with  parliamentarians  to  be  good 
enough  to  reduce  hours  as  the  workers  have  been  doing 
for  fully  twenty  years  without  result.  We  shall  be  able 
to  do  this  ourselves,  and  there  will  be  no  power  on  earth 
to  stop  us  so  long  as  we  do  not  fall  foul  of  economic 
principles. 

Having  been  invited  to  attend  an  executive 
meeting  of  the  Dockers'  Union  by  the  general 
secretary,  my  old  colleague,  Ben  Tillett,  I  sub- 
mitted a  proposal  urging  that  invitations  be  sent 
to  the  various  Transport  Workers'  Unions  with  a 
view  to  forming  a  "  National  Transport  Workers' 
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Federation."     This  was  done,   and  a  conference, 
held  in  London,  achieved  the  object. 

In  November,  1910,  an  Industrial  Syndicalist 
Conference  was  held  at  Manchester.  Albert  A. 
Purcell,  of  the  Furnishing  Trades  Association, 
presided.  Here,  an  Industrial  Syndicalist  Educa- 
tional League  was  formed,  and  under  its  auspices 
much  propaganda  work  was  done.  I  was  con- 
tinuously on  platform  work,  covering  the  whole 
country.  I  spoke  under  the  auspices  of  any  union, 
but  always  advocated  the  same  industrial  policy. 
This  went  on  till  the  spring  of  1911. 

Havelock  Wilson,  of  the  National  Sailors'  and 
Firemen's  Union,  whom  I  had  known  as  a  colleague 
from  the  time  of  the  London  dock  strike  of  1889, 
had  been  in  the  United  States  during  1910,  in  part 
to  organise  British  seamen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic — ^for  in  normal  times  they  are  easier  to 
get  in  touch  with  there  than  on  this  side  where  their 
homes  are.  Wilson,  and  the  union  of  which  he 
was  president,  had  been  subjected  to  many  and 
severe  buffetings  by  the  International  Shipping 
Federation.  The  membership  of  the  union  had 
fallen  off  seriously,  and  the  shipowners,  over  a 
period  of  many  years,  with  the  aid  of  clever  lawyers, 
did  their  utmost  to  make  Havelock  Wilson  a 
bankrupt.  In  the  whole  history  of  the  trade-union 
movement  of  Britain,  there  is  no  case  of  such 
persistent,  systematic,  and  venomous  persecution 
of  a  union  official  as  that  to  which  Havelock  Wilson 
was  subjected  by  the  shipowners  of  this  country. 

In  ultimate  ideals  and  objective,  Havelock 
Wilson  and  I  have  nothing  in  common,  but  I  have 
had  occasion  to  work  in  close  relationship  with 
him  in  trade-union  affairs,  and  we  have  been 
colleagues  in  many  industrial  disputes.  I  have 
always  found  him  a  straightforward,  honourable, 
and  loyal  comrade.  Moreover,  he  was  always  at  his 
post  early  in  the  day,  tackling  the  most  difficult 
tasks    with    the    utmost    readiness.     I    take    the 
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opportunity  of  saying  this  because  there  is  con- 
siderable feehng  against  Wilson  for  certain  of  his 
activities.  I  like  to  dwell  upon  other  phases,  and 
especially  upon  what  happened  in  1911,  in  the 
industrial  arena  of  Britain,  and  particularly  in 
connection  with  the  transport  industry.  Whereas 
I  always  aimed  at  a  fight  for  the  complete  economic 
emancipation  of  the  working  class,  my  friend 
Wilson  was  not  concerned  about  complete  economic 
freedom,  nor  did  he  appreciate  the  gospel  of  inter- 
nationalism for  the  overthrow  of  the  capitalist 
system  ;  but  I  knew  well  that  he  had  waited  long  in 
the  hope  of  a  favourable  opportunity  to  reorganise 
the  union. 

The  shipowners,  through  the  International 
Shipping  Federation,  not  only  gave  their  officers 
instructions  to  refuse  to  employ  any  seaman  who 
was  a  member  of  the  National  Sailors'  and  Firemen's 
Union,  but  they  actually  made  it  a  condition  of 
employment  that  the  men  should  become  members 
of  the  organisation  that  they,  the  shipowners, 
brought  into  existence,  that  the  men  must  pay  for 
and  carry  the  card  of  membership  of  the  bosses' 
organisation.  The  conditions  under  which  the 
the  medical  examination  of  the  men  took  place 
after  signing  on  for  a  voyage,  in  many  firms  (not 
all),  was  such  as  to  sicken  any  decent  person,  and 
make  a  man  justifiably  indignant  at  the  humiliating 
and  disgusting  methods.  But,  having  power,  the 
shipowners  and  the  medical  staff,  used  the  power 
ruthlessly, 

I  had  faith  in  Wilson's  ability  to  seize  the 
opportune  time  for  vigorous  action,  knowing  that 
he  was  in  deadly  earnest  and  above  all  things 
anxious  to  make  no  mistake  when  the  right  time 
came.  I  was  informed  of  conferences  held  quietly 
in  the  chief  ports.  Wilson  told  me  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  summer  of  1911  would  be  the  time 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  union  and  for  the  putting 
forward  of  the  men's  claims. 

R 
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I  readily  agreed  to  identify  myself  with  the 
intended  effort,  for  I  shared  Wilson's  hopes  and 
beliefs,  though  all  the  time  eager  for  a  broader  and 
bigger  outlook  to  prevail.  The  great  movement 
among  the  seamen  that  took  place  in  Britain  during 
the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  1911,  is  a 
matter  of  history. 

A  severe  struggle  had  been  waged  in  South  Wales 
between  twelve  thousand  miners  and  the  Cambrian 
Combine.  General  interest  had  been  aroused,  and 
in  the  ports  solidarity  with  the  miners  had  been 
earnestly  advocated.  Some  union  officials,  how- 
ever, positively  refused  to  participate  in  the  effort 
which  they  regarded  as  untimely.  In  some  cases 
they  went  further  and  tried  to  stultify  the  move- 
ment. In  May  it  became  evident  that  the  time 
for  action  was  at  hand.  We  decided  to  approach 
the  shipowners  through  the  Shipping  Federation 
once  more  requesting  them  to  meet  us  in  conference 
and  endeavour  to  adjust  matters.  The  reply  from 
the  chief  official  of  the  federation  was  of  that 
haughty  type  characteristic  of  dominant  Capitalism. 
This  left  us  no  alternative  but  drastic  action.  The 
Sailors'  and  Firemen's  Union  therefore  had  another 
conference,  and  decided  to  call  a  strike  for  the 
middle  of  June. 

The  S.S.  "  Olympic,"  the  largest  ocean  liner 
ever  built  up  to  that  date,  had  just  reached 
Southampton  from  the  builders  at  Belfast.  She 
required  coaling  for  the  voyage  to  New  York, 
whence  she  was  to  bring  back  the  American 
millionaires  who  were  to  take  part  in  the  coronation 
celebrations.  However,  the  coalies  had  decided 
to  commence  operations  for  improved  conditions. 
The  big  ship  was  held  up,  and  on  June  14th  the 
strike  was  declared  in  all  the  chief  ports  of  Britain. 
The  men  responded  splendidly.  On  the  morning 
of  the  14th  the  newspapers  were  pouring  scorn 
and  contempt  upon  those  who  were  connected 
with  the  union  movement,   but  they  were  soon 
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to  learn  that  that  strike  was  something  out  of 
the  ordinary.  The  experience  was  unique  in 
industrial  baltles.  Shipowners  who  had  absolutely 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  workmen, 
now  earnestly  endeavoured  to  arrange  for  a 
conference,  the  Shipping  Federation  proved 
utterly  incapable  of  helping  its  clients,  and,  after 
having  dictated  conditions  for  over  twenty  years, 
it  had  in  a  single  day  lost  all  its  power.  The 
workmen  simply  folded  their  arms,  saying  that 
they  were  quite  willing  to  return  to  work  when 
their  demands  were  granted,  not  before.  The 
shipowTiers  begged  of  union  officials  to  "  instruct 
the  men  to  take  out  the  mail  boats  and  others," 
on  the  assurance  that  they  would  meet  in  conference 
without  delay,  and  discuss  all  points  desired. 
But  it  was  too  late  for  such  a  proposal  ;  the 
situation  had  now  reached  a  stage  when  discussion 
was  out  of  the  question.  Nothing  but  the  granting 
of  the  men's  demands  would  end  the  dispute. 
These  consisted  of  claims  for  increased  pay, 
alteration  of  the  conditions  under  which  medical 
examination  was  to  take  place,  the  right  of  the 
men  to  belong  to  any  union  they  pleased,  and  to 
wear  the  union  badge  when  and  where  they  liked, 
the  Shipping  Federation  ticket  to  entirely  disappear, 
the  presence  of  a  union  delegate  on  each  vessel 
at  "  paying  off  "  and  "  signing  on  "  of  crews,  etc. 
To  the  surprise  of  everybody,  all  these  demands 
were  complied  with  in  a  few  days. 

The  fighting  spirit  had  seized  other  sections  of 
union  and  non-union  men.  After  the  terrible 
inaction  that  had  lasted  for  over  twenty  years, 
since  the  dock  strike  in  1889,  dockers  and  carmen 
in  all  ports  demanded  improved  conditions.  A 
spirit  of  solidarity  was  shown  by  those  sections 
that  had  already  obtained  better  conditions,  the 
men  refusing  to  return  to  work  until  the  demands 
of  the  others  were  conceded. 
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It  had  not  been  the  intention  of  any  of  those 
having  special  responsibility  to  include  the  railway- 
men  in  the  struggle  ;  but  before  the  rest  of  transport 
workers  had  achieved  their  aims,  many  of  the 
railwaymen  had  determined  upon  action  on  their 
own  account.  This  was  especially  the  case  in 
Liverpool,  where  a  number  of  union  and  non-union 
railway  carters  took  the  initiative.  In  a  few 
days,  thousands  of  other  railway  employees,  more 
particularly  the  lowest  paid,  joined  hands  with 
them.  The  m.en  waited  on  the  Strike  Committee, 
and  asked  that  their  case  be  taken  up  ;  this  was 
done  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  executives  of 
the  railwaymen's  unions  were  opposed  to  any 
railway  men  leaving  work  and  making  demands, 
the  officials  arguing  that  they  were  tied  down  by 
the  decisions  of  the  Conciliation  Boards,  which 
they  had  accepted  under  the  Lloyd  George  arrange- 
ment. The  A.S.R.S.  officials  were  confident  that 
there  would  be  no  concerted  action  by  railwaymen  ; 
they  were  sure  that  the  companies  would  be  able 
to  crush  any  attempt  made  at  so  inopportune 
a  moment ;     and   so   on. 

In  face  of  all  this,  the  Strike  Committee  took 
upon  itself  the  responsibility,  grave  as  it  was,  of 
undertaking  the  railwaymen's  case.  The  ship- 
owners promptly  declared  that  unless  the  dockers 
and  others  returned  to  work,  terrible  consequences 
would  follow.  They  called  a  joint  meeting  of 
union  officials  and  shipowners.  The  chairman  of 
the  White  Star  Line,  who  presided  at  this  meeting, 
read  a  prepared  statement  detailing  the  situation, 
sermonising  the  union  delegates  and  officials,  and 
warning  them  of  the  wrath  to  come.  The  worthy 
gentleman  looked  more  like  a  parson  reading 
a  sermon  and  addressing  a  homily  to  those  about 
to  be  executed  than  the  "  captain  of  industry  " 
he  believed  himself  to  be.  The  chairman  of  the 
White  Star  Line  was  thanked  for  his  inspiring 
address,   and  the  delegates  withdrew. 
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Now  came  the  results  of  plucky  action.  The 
railwayman's  officials,  seeing  the  determined  spirit 
of  the  men  and  the  strong  backing  that  these 
were  receiving,  immediately  called  their  respective 
executives  to  meet  in  Liverpool  and  decide  upon 
a  policy  in  view  of  the  exceptional  situation. 

The  executives  met  and  unanimously  agreed  to 
back  the  men.  Here,  indeed,  was  a  departure  ; 
those  who  had  hitherto  preached  of  "  law  and 
order "  now  unanimously  endorsed  the  rebels' 
stand,  and  dispatched  their  secretaries  to  London 
to  see  whether  the  way  was  open  for  negotiation 
with  the  heads   of  the   companies. 

The  reply  being  satisfactory,  the  executives 
proceeded  to  London,  and  for  some  thirty  hours 
maintained  a  sturdy  attitude,  and  insisted  on 
negotiating  direct   with  the   company   officials. 

At  this  stage  prominent  politicians  began  to 
exert  an  influence,  with  the  result  that  the 
Government  immediately  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  companies  an  unlimited  number  of  military, 
not  only  to  guard  property,  but  actually  to  "  try  " 
and  replace  men  on  strike.  Some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  of  the  railwaymen  had  responded 
to  the  appeal  of  the  executives  to  come  out,  and 
there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  another 
two  hundred  thousand  would  have  been  out  in 
a  couple  of  days  if  the  strike  had  been  allowed 
to   take  its  normal   course. 

The  "  statesmen "  and  the  Labour  Party 
politicians  got  to  work,  and  the  Government  sent 
down  to  Liverpool  two  M.P.s  and  a  Board  of  Trade 
official,  which  combination  they  termed  an 
"  Inquiry  Committee."  This  Committee  never 
came  into  contact  with  the  Strike  Committee,  but 
saw  persons  of  their  own  political  bias,  and  kept 
up   communication   with   the   Board   of  Trade. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Liverpool 
Committee  had  obtained  improved  conditions 
for  some  seventy  thousand  sea-faring  men,  dockers, 
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carters,  warehousemen,  and  others,  and  that  these 
were  making  common  cause  with  the  railway- 
workers  ;  therefore,  the  shipowners  had  again 
declared  war.  While  negotiations  were  going  on, 
the  Strike  Committee  had  found  it  necessary  to 
call  out  the  tramwaymen  to  help  in  the  fight  of 
the  railwaymen. 

To  the  credit  of  the  railwaymen's  executives, 
when  in  Liverpool,  they  declared  they  would  not 
accept  any  terms  of  settlement  that  did  not  include 
the  reinstatement  in  Liverpool  of  all  the  men  who 
had  been  and  were  still  out  on  their  behalf.  This 
resolution  was  again  carried  by  the  joint  executives 
in  London,  and  Mr.  Williams,  of  the  A.S.R.S., 
acting  as  secretary  of  the  joint  executives,  wired 
the  decision  to  the  chairman  of  the  Strike  Com- 
mittee at  Liverpool,  and  confirmed  the  same  by 
type-written  letter.  Without  any  further  communi- 
cation from  them,  the  Strike  Committee  only 
learned  of  the  settlement  on  the  Sunday  morning 
in  the  same  way  as  the  general  public,  and  this 
though  no  change  had  taken  place  in  the  situation 
at  Liverpool,  where  the  hostility  between  the  ship- 
owners   and    others   was  more  intense  than  ever. 

This  gave  us  special  trouble  in  Liverpool. 
However,  it  was  overcome,  and  we  were  all  glad 
that  the  railwaymen  had  shown  such  splendid 
solidarity.  If  only  they  had  attended  to  their  own 
affairs  on  industrial  lines,  instead  of  bringing  in  the 
politicians,  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  gains  would 
have  been  far  more  substantial. 

As  it  was,  the  Government,  and  the  plutocracy 
generally,  saw  that  there  was  a  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  workers  they  had  never  dreamed  of. 

Solidarity  had  truly  worked  wonders,  and  many 
of  the  capitalists  thought  that  already  the 
Social  Revolution  was  upon  them. 

When  the  London  transport  workers  demon- 
strated their  ability  to  decide  for  themselves  and 
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to  control  the  situation,  and  this  in  conjunction 
with  the  three  hundred  thousand  transport  workers 
of  the  country  ;  and  when  unanimity  was  shown 
amongst  all  in  Glasgow  and  the  Scottish  ports, 
Dublin  and  the  Irish  ports  generally,  the  Bristol 
Channel,  and  the  North-East  Coast — the  eyes  of  the 
hitherto-blind  were  opened  as  to  the  possibilities 
of  industrial  solidarity. 

Never  in  my  experience  did  so  many  workers  in 
such  varied  occupations  show  such  thorough 
solidarity  as  on  the  occasion  in  Liverpool.  I  was 
chairman  of  the  Strike  Committee  for  the  seventy- 
two  days  that  the  strike  lasted,  with  the  exception 
of  three  days  when  I  had  a  hurried  run  to  Paris, 
which  I  will  refer  to  later.  Further,  the  seven 
thousand  carters  of  Liverpool  have  very  close 
relationship  Avith  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  the 
much  larger  number  of  dockers  in  Liverpool  are 
correspondingly  identified  wdth  the  South.  The 
differences  that  arise  between  these  are  frequently 
of  a  very  emphatic  character,  but  I  have  pleasure 
in  recalling  that  when  we  commenced  the  strike 
and  began  committee  work,  it  was  definitely  agreed 
that  neither  political  nor  theological  opinions 
were  to  find  advocacy  or  expression  on  the 
committee.  We  were  engaged  purely  on  an 
industrial  subject,  and  that  alone  should  receive 
attention. 

Not  only  was  this  undertaking  strictly  carried  out, 
but  no  vote  was  taken  until  the  very  end  of  the 
proceedings.  When  a  proposal  was  made,  this  was 
dealt  with,  modified,  enlarged,  or  rejected,  without 
the  usual  rigmarole  of  what  is  called  parliamentary 
procedure.  By  this  means  we  avoided  all  those 
risks  of  getting  a  few  more  votes  for  one  proposition 
than  for  another,  with  the  consequent  recrimina- 
tions that  so  often  ensue.  Finally,  when  all  our 
demands  had  been  conceded,  we  decided  to  close 
the  strike.  The  thirty-three  members  of  the 
committee    were    present    and    the    decision    was 
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unanimous.     This  was  on  August  24th.     The  strike 
had  begun  on  June  14th. 

We  had  carried  it  through  with  the  sailors  and 
firemen,  cooks  and  stewards,  dockers  and  carters, 
and  all  other  sections,  until  the  railwaymen  also 
came  in,  much  against  the  advice  and  instruction 
and  in  spite  of  the  threats  of  the  officials  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants.  As  the 
outcome  of  the  success  achieved  through  joint 
action,  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway 
Servants,  the  General  Railway  Workers'  Union, 
and  the  Signalmen  and  Pointsmen's  Society 
amalgamated  into  the  one  organisation  very  shortly 
after  the  Liverpool  strike,  the  new  body  sub- 
sequently adopting  the  name  of  National  Union  of 
Railwaymen. 
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CHAPTER   NINETEEN 

Police  Brutality 
(1911). 

In  opening  this  chapter  I  propose  to  give  some 
account  of  the  disturbance  in  the  minds  of  the 
capitahsts  aroused  by  the  events  narrated  in  the 
previous  chapter.  For  this  we  must  go  back 
a  httle. 

Before  the  final  stage  of  the  struggle  was  reached 
in  Liverpool,  and  when  there  was  no  serious  reason 
to  expect  disorder,  soldiers  were  drafted  into  the 
city  in  large  numbers  and  were  encamped  in  the 
parks.  Furthermore,  two  gun-boats  were  sent 
up  the  Mersey  and  anchored  in  mid-stream  opposite 
Birkenhead,  with  the  guns  trained  on  Liverpool. 

This  last  proceeding  was  particularly  senseless, 
for,  had  the  guns  been  fired,  great  damage  would 
have  been  done  to  capitalist  property.  It  seemed 
to  cause  much  annoyance  to  the  authorities  that 
so  effective  a  struggle  was  being  carried  on  without 
anything  in  the  way  of  rioting  or  tumult,  and  they 
therefore  decided  to  brew  trouble  themselves. 

We  had  recently  started  a  weekly  paper  called 
"The  Transport  Worker."  In  the  issue  of  August 
8th,  the  Strike  Committee  announced  a  mass  meet- 
ing to  be  held  on  St.  George's  Plateau  the  following 
Sunday,  August  13th,  at  3  p.m.  We  also  stated 
that  cinematograph  pictures  would  be  taken  of  the 
procession  of  the  trade-union  branches  with  their 
banners,  etc. 

The  weather  had  been  charming  for  weeks  on 
end.     On   Saturday,   August   12th,   an  order  was 
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given  by  the  authorities  to  a  wood-working  firm  in 
Birkenhead  for  some  hundreds  of  stout  staves  for 
poHcemen.  These  were  to  be  of  unusual  length. 
On  behalf  of  the  Strike  Committee,  I  myself  and 
a  colleague  interviewed  the  Liverpool  Super- 
intendent of  Police,  saying  that  we  were  quite  able 
to  keep  our  men  in  hand  and  that  we  should  have 
no  difficulty  in  controlling  the  demonstration  on 
Sunday.  We  urged  him  to  leave  matters  to  us,  and 
not  parade  the  police  force.  He  heartily  agreed, 
and  said  he  would  issue  instructions  accordingly. 

Sunday,  August  13th,  was  a  glorious  day,  and 
the  Liverpool  men  turned  out  to  participate  in  the 
demonstration.  Many  thousands  marched  in  the 
lengthy  procession,  with  bands  and  banners,  and 
made  their  way  to  the  Plateau  in  front  of 
St.  George's  Hall.  The  following  report  from  the 
"  Transport  Worker  "  gives  the  details,  and  there  are 
many  thousands  in  Liverpool  and  district  who  will 
perhaps  be  interested  in  having  their  memories 
refreshed  of  the  tragic  events  of  that  Sunday. 

As  evidence  that  a  formal  request  had  been  made 
for  the  use  of  the  Plateau  on  the  occasion,  and  that 
the  same  was  granted,  the  following  letter  may 
first  be  quoted  : — 

August  9,  1911. 
Dear  Sib, 

Re  Plateau,  St.  George's  Hall. 

I  beg  to  inform  you  that  your  application  for  the  use 
of  the  Plateau  in  front  of  the  above  building  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  13th  August,  has  been  granted  for  the 
purpose  of  a  meeting  in  connection  with  the  Liverpool 
District  Council,  and  the  National  Transport  Workers' 
Federation,  subject  to  satisfactory  arrangements  being 
made  with  the  Head  Constable,  and  to  your  being 
responsible  for  any  damages  which  may  be  done  to  the 
property  of  the  Corporation. 

Yours  truly, 

Thomas  Shelmerdine, 

Corporation  Surveyor. 
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The  report  in  the  "  Transport  Worker "  runs  as 
follows  : — 

In  order  to  do  our  best  for  the  success  of  the  meeting, 
the  considerations  of  a  peaceful  assembly  were  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  us  all,  and  to  this  end  the  closing  sentence 
in  the  official  route  read  as  follows  :  "  The  Processionists 
must  walk  four  deep  and  keep  to  the  left  hand  side  of 
the  roadway  giving  way  to  the  other  traffic  as  directed 
by  the  police  authorities." 

The  resolution  to  be  submitted  to  the  meeting  from 
the  four  platforms  was,  as  follows : — 

"  That  this  meeting  heartily  congratulates  the  transport 
workers  of  Liverpool  and  other  ports  on  the  successes 
achieved  by  the  recent  effort  for  improvement  of  the 
conditions,  and  now  urges  upon  all  workers  to  organise 
industrially,  and  all  unions  to  unite  for  solidarity  locally, 
nationally,  and  internationally,  as  to  the  means  whereby 
industrial  and  social  changes  can  be  made,  until 
all  workers  shall  receive  the  full  reward  of  their 
labours." 

As  duly  announced,  the  carters  and  dockers  played  a 
very  prominent  part  in  the  procession. 

Starting  from  the  branch  office,  Derby  Road,  at  2  p.m., 
the  north-end  carters,  under  Mr.  VV.  H.  Jones,  marched 
to  meet  their  comrades,  the  north-end  dockers,  at 
Bankhall,  in  charge  of  Mr.  G.  Milligan.  The  procession, 
then  consisting  of  quite  15,000  men,  marched  in  splendid 
order  to  the  Carters'  Offices,  in  Scotland  Road.  There 
the  large  and  magnificent  banner  of  the  Carters'  Union, 
placed  lengthways  on  a  lorry  drawn  by  a  splendid  team 
of  horses,  entered  the  ranks  in  charge  of  Messrs.  J. 
Clayton  and  T.  Ditchfield,  and  at  least  4,000  more 
carters  and  dockers  formed  in  line  and  proceeded  south. 
Meanwhile,  the  south-end  carters,  under  Mr.  Edward 
Arnold,  the  carters'  delegate,  had  massed  at  the  branch 
office  in  Stanhope  Street,  and  the  south-end  dockers, 
No.  5  Branch,  started  from  Toxteth  Hall  at  1.40  p.m. 
The  south-end  dockers  and  carters,  having  met  in  Great 
George  Street,  proceeded  to  Seymour  Street  to  meet 
the  north-end  bringing  up  a  further  strength  of  8,000 
men,  whilst  the  Birkenhead  carters,  under  Mr.  Adams, 
with  a  band,  met  at  Birkenhead  Ferry,  and  having 
proceeded  across  the  river,  met  the  dockers  of  No.  2 
Branch,  under  Bro.  Jack  Wood,  and  proceeded  up  from 
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the  Pier  Head,  to  Seymour  Street ;  thus  augmenting  the 
procession  to  a  further  5,000  men. 

A  large  number  of  sailors,  firemen,  ships'  stewards, 
cooks,  butchers,  and  bakers,  engine  men,  crane  men, 
tram  men,  railway  workers,  mill  and  warehouse  workers, 
canal  men,  flat  men,  and  in  fact  every  conceivable  branch 
and  section  of  the  transport  industry,  fell  into  the 
procession  and  marched  orderly  down  London  Road. 

Brothers  Tom  Mann,  Billal  Quilliam,  and  Thos. 
Ditchfield,  at  the  head  of  the  procession,  in  front  of  the 
band  and  the  carters'  banner,  marched  at  a  slow  pace 
amidst  rousing  cheers  down  London  Road,  the  whole  of 
the  tramway  traffic  being  suspended  at  the  time  in  that 
area. 

On  arriving  at  the  corner  of  Lime  Street,  already  it 
was  seen  that  at  least  30,000  people  had  taken  part 
possession  of  the  Plateau  and  Lime  Street.  The 
enthusiasm  was  great,  and  as  the  procession  came 
through  the  lions  in  front  of  St.  George's  Hall,  cheer  upon 
cheer  was  raised  as  the  triumphant  fighters  took  their 
stands  upon  the  different  waggons  serving  as  the 
platforms.  It  was  found  that  the  crowd  was  so  immense 
that  the  Plateau  and  steps  would  not  hold  them  all,  and, 
although  platforms  had  been  arranged,  two  other 
waggons,  bearing  banners  of  the  dockers  and  carters, 
also  served  as  platforms  in  order  that  the  speeches  of  the 
different  speakers  might  easily  reach  the  audience,  while 
at  least  10,000  men  surrounded  the  Wellington  Column 
and  listened  to  various  leaders  of  the  trade-union  move- 
ment. 

At  the  soutli  of  the  Plateau  a  huge  pantechnicon 
served  as  a  literature  waggon,  and  a  body  of  100  stewards 
sold  many  thousands  of  the  first  edition  of  the  "  Transport 
Worker,"  and  had  not  the  further  events  of  the  day 
supervened,  there  is  no  doubt  that  no  literature  would 
have  been  left  unsold. 

Throughout  the  meeting,  it  was  plainly  to  be  seen 
that  the  well-dressed  appearance  of  those  taking  part, 
and  the  orderliness  of  the  huge  crowd,  were  sufficient 
indications  that  the  men  had  come  there  for  peaceful 
demonstration.  The  attention  that  was  given  to  the 
speakers  was  in  itself  sufficient  evidence  that  the  men 
wished  only  for  peace. 

The  Chairman  of  the  different  platforms  were  Bros. 
Tom  Mann,  J.  Summersgill,  Tom  Chambers,  and  Peters. 
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At  the  opening  of  the  address  on  No.  1  platform,  Bro. 
Tom  Mann  said  that  the  railway  workers  had  been 
without  representatives  on  the  Strike  Committee,  but, 
having  regard  to  the  conditions  of  their  labour,  no  one 
could  blame  them  for  striking. 

In  some  branches  of  work,  men  were  receiving  from 
20s.  to  24s.  per  week  for  working  excessive  hours,  and 
others  were  getting  as  low  as  17s.,  15s.,  and  even  13s.  6d., 
and  upon  this  they  were  asked  to  support  their  wives 
and  families. 

The  Strike  Committee  was  compelled  to  have  regard 
to  their  conditions,  to  look  upon  them  as  comrades,  and 
to  do  its  best  to  get  their  grievances  adjusted. 

He  then  announced  the  decision  that  the  Strike 
Committee  had  come  to  in  the  morning  as  communicated 
to  the  railway  companies.  He  said  :  "  We  have  decided 
on  the  Strike  Committee,  adequately  representative  of 
other  sections  of  the  transport  workers,  to  adopt  a 
peaceful  attitude  and  to  show  our  wish  for  a  speedy 
settlement  by  sending  a  letter  to  all  the  companies. 
There  shall  be  no  excuse  for  them.  They  will  know  that 
there  is  some  one  willing  to  receive  communications  from 
them,  and  to  help  in  arriving  at  a  settlement.  If  that 
brings  forth  no  reply  to-morrow,  if  they  ignore  us  or 
refuse  to  take  action  with  a  view  to  a  settlement,  the 
Strike  Committee  advises  a  general  strike  all  round." 
At  this  moment  cheering  continued  for  at  least  five 
minutes.  Bro.  Tom  Mann  remarked  :  "  We  cannot,  in 
the  face  of  the  military  and  extra  police  drafted  into  the 
City,  have  effectual  picketing,  and  we  cannot  but  accept 
the  display  of  force  as  a  challenge.  We  shall  be  prepared 
to  declare  on  Tuesday  morning  a  general  strike,  that  will 
mean  a  strike  of  all  transport  men  of  all  classes  ;  of 
railway  workers,  passengers  as  well  as  goods  men, 
drivers,  stokers.  It  will  mean  all  connected  with  the 
ferry  boats,  tug  boats,  river  tender  men,  dock  board 
men,  the  Overhead  and  Underground  Railways,  flatmen, 
barge  men,  dockers,  coal  heavers,  crane  men,  elevator 
men,  warehouse  workers,  carters,  and  in  fact  every 
conceivable  section  and  branch  of  the  great  transport 
industry  in  Liverpool  will  down  tools  until  this  business 
is  settled."  (Raising  his  voice  to  a  pitch  that  could  be 
heard  on  the  top  of  the  steps  of  the  Plateau,  he  shouted)  : 
"  If  you  are  in  favour  of  that  action,  if  we  get  no  favour- 
able reply  from  the  railway  companies,  please  hold  up 
your  hands."         The    response    to    that    request    was 
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unanimous.  AIJ  within  hearing  held  up  their  hands, 
and  at  least  20,000  people  in  front  of  Bro.  Tom  Mann's 
platform  held  up  both  hands  in  the  air. 

It  was  apparent  that  a  similar  resolution  was  then 
being  put  at  the  other  platforms,  for  they  also  continued 
one  after  the  other  to  hold  up  their  hands  at  a  given 
signal,  and  to  cheer  vociferously.  There  was  then  every 
indication  that  the  men  were  determined  upon  what 
course  to  adopt,  that  they  would  wait  and  see  what 
would  happen  during  Monday,  but  that  if  no  negotiations 
were  entered  into  on  Monday,  a  general  transport 
workers'  strike  was  to  take  place — with  thorough 
determination,  and  with  all  its  disastrous  effects  to  the 
shipping  and  transport  work  of  the  port  on  Tuesday 
morning.  But  little  was  it  dreamt,  or  even  anticipated, 
that  within  a  few  minutes  afterwards  persons  supposed 
to  be  possessed  of  coolness,  courage,  and  foresight, 
should  so  lose  their  heads  and  act  so  foolishly,  yes,  and 
so  murderously,  as  to  put  that  vast  meeting  of  quite 
100,000  men  and  women  into  a  state  of  panic  and  blood- 
shed. It  was  fortunate  for  the  meeting  that  Bro.  J. 
Havelock  Wilson  (who  has  fought  so  many  fights,  and  so 
endangered  his  health  that  the  doctor  has  ordered  him 
to  withdraw  from  the  front  ranks  of  the  fighting  line), 
that  his  illness  had  somewhat  subsided  and  his  general 
health  recovered  sufficiently  for  him  to  take  part. 
Standing  on  No.  2  Platform,  with  his  old  comrades 
Bros.  J.  A.  Seddon  and  Tom  Chambers,  also  supported 
by  his  old  colleague,  Bro.  Ned  Cathery,  Bro.  Wilson  held 
the  audience  with  his  advice  to  those  present. 

Following  Bro.  Tom  Mann,  Bro.  Quilliam  of  the 
Carters'  Union,  told  the  men  that  the  only  solution  to 
the  difficulties  of  the  railway  workers  was  the  course 
that  had  been  taken.  It  had  not  been  taken  rashly, 
but  with  a  clear  deliberation  and  foresight  into  the 
possibilities  of  every  conceivable  course  that  might  have 
been  adopted  ;  and  it  was  only  after  several  hours' 
conference  of  the  Strike  Committee  that  they  determined 
upon  what  action  to  pursue. 

He  advised  the  men  that,  while  it  would  mean  at  least 
80,000  men  downing  tools  until  the  question  was  settled, 
and  that  during  such  time  excitement  would  be  high  and 
the  spirit  of  some  might  be  a  little  excessive,  for  the 
success  of  the  movement  it  was  essential  that  all  parties 
should  keep  cool,  and  collected,  and  above  all  not  be 
guilty  of  any  acts  of  disorder. 
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He  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  only  suiting  the  ends 
of  the  persons  they  were  fighting,  for  some  men  to  get 
out  of  hand,  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the  police  and 
military  to  use  barbarous  tactics  to  overawe  the  men 
and  cow  them  down,  and  thus  cause  a  state  of  wild 
confusion,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  destroying  the 
splendid  solidarity  that  had  been  shown  on  all  sides. 

Wliile  Bros.  Ditchfield,  Clayton,  and  William  Henry 
Jones,  of  the  Carters'  Union,  were  speaking,  it  was 
noticed  that  something  untoward  was  taking  place 
opposite  the  Plateau  in  Lord  Nelson  Street.  A  visitor 
to  the  London  and  North  Western  Hotel  assures  us  he 
was  looking  out  from  a  window  above  Lord  Nelson 
Street,  and  saw  the  bother  from  start  to  finish.  That 
some  youths  were  sitting  on  one  of  the  window  sills  of 
the  Hotel,  when  three  huge  burly  policemen,  without 
the  slightest  display  of  tact,  consideration,  or  common 
sense,  dragged  these  three  youths  off  the  window  sill, 
and  began  pushing  them  down  the  street  towards  Lime 
Street.  This  agitated  a  few  of  the  men  who  were  there, 
and  who  were  there  only  because  Lime  Street  was  filled 
with  people,  and  there  was  no  room  for  anyone  else,  and 
remarks  were  passed  to  the  police  not  to  interfere. 

This  is  most  important,  because  the  Head  Constable 
had  assured  Bro.  Tom  Mann  that  there  would  be  no 
display  of  police  more  than  was  sufficient  to  be  ready 
in  case  peace  was  broken,  and  certainly  that  none  of 
the  police  present  would  do  anything  which  was  likely  to 
provoke  the  crowd.  Therefore  these  wanton  acts  on  the 
part  of  the  three  constables  in  Lord  Nelson  Street  are 
highly  reprehensible,  utterly  contrary  to  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  Head  Constable's  assurance,  dangerous  to 
the  peace,  and  such  conduct  that  ultimately  set  the  town 
aflame,"  and  caused  such  pain,  suffering,  and  disaster  on 
all  sides  ;  and  it  is  these  three  constables  of  the  Liverpool 
City  Police  Force  that  deserve  the  utmost  censure  and 
instant  dismissal  from  the  force  if  not  punishment  in 
the  courts  of  law.  Other  persons  present  also 
corroborated   this   independent   witness's   statement. 

Although  these  three  policemen  were  appealed  to  by 
the  men  in  the  crowd  to  be  quiet,  evidently  knowing 
that  the  military  were  at  hand,  and  extra  police  in  the 
vicinity,  and  appreciating  at  a  time  like  this  the  military's 
support,  they  displayed  more  vigour  than  was  wise  for 
the  peace  of  the  City,  and  continued  their  foolishness — 
in     fact    their    criminal     conduct — by     drawing     their 
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truncheons  and  knocking  the  crowd  about  with  severe 
blows  right  and  left.  Tiie  crowd  would  not  stand  this, 
and  the  three  policemen  were  forced  back  towards  the 
side  gates  of  the  station  in  Lord  Nelson  Street,  and  this 
was  the  signal  for  one  hundred  of  the  City  police  to  rush 
madly  into  the  crowd  without  rhyme  or  reason,  or  without 
any  apparent  justification  or  intention  of  maintaining 
peace.  Such  a  scene  of  brutal  butchery  was  never 
witnessed  in  Liverpool  before.  Defenceless  men  and 
women,  several  of  whom  were  infirm,  and  many  of  whom 
were  aged,  were  deliberately  knocked  down  by  heavy 
blows  from  the  truncheons  of  powerful  men,  and  even 
as  the  crowd  fled  from  this  onslaught,  the  police  still 
continued  to  batter  them  about  as  they  were  running 
away. 

It  was  not  a  question  of  the  police  using  their  batons 
to  protect  themselves,  but  utterly  and  entirely  A 
SAVAGE  AND  MONSTROUS  ATTACK  by  well- 
trained  men  in  such  a  manner  as  left  its  severe  effect 
UPON  THE  HEADS  OF  HUNDREDS  OF  PEOPLE. 
Covered  with  blood,  the  poor  wretches  were  falling  down 
stunned  all  over  the  street,  many  lying  on  the  ground 
either  helpless  or  unconscious. 

The  police  then  returned  to  the  gates  of  the  station, 
and  as  the  crowd  began  to  drift  back,  apparently  to 
pick  up  those  whom  the  police  had  knocked  down  and 
left  lying  unaided,  the  police  again  made  a  savage 
attack,  driving  the  people  forcibly  into  Lime  Street. 
This  time  the  police  again  drew  up  a  cordon,  at  the 
bottom  of  Lord  Nelson  Street. 

Not  satisfied  with  this,  not  even  calculating  the 
severe  effect  of  the  attack  upon  the  people,  and  upon 
those  who  could  only  learn  of  it  from  either  seeing  from 
a  distance  what  had  taken  place  or  from  new^  brought 
to  them  on  the  Plateau,  when  the  crowd  again  moved 
from  the  Plateau  into  Lime  Street,  for  no  reason  except 
that  of  walking  from  one  part  of  the  street  to  the  other, 
the  police  again  attacked,  this  time  with  the  assistance 
of  the  imported  police,  driving  the  people  helter-skelter 
to  both  sides  of  Lime  Street,  and  leaving  apparently 
lifeless  men  and  women  lying  about  in  all  directions. 

After  the  police  had  returned  and  had  formed  the 
second  cordon,  Bro.  Quilliam  left  the  platform,  and 
entered  Lime  Street,  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  crowd 
to  keep  cool  in  spite  of  the  attack,  and  keep  back.  He 
succeeded  in  getting  a  number  of  the  people  who  were 
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still  wandering  about  back  to  the  Plateau,  although  their 
comrades  were  lying  bleeding  on  the  ground,  without 
assistance.  Some,  bolder  than  the  rest,  went  to  help 
their  comrades,  but  the  police  again  made  an  attack, 
knocking  them  about  like  ninepins,  heedless  of  their 
screams.  The  crowd  then,  and  then  only,  after  they 
had  been  infuriated  by  several  attacks  from  the  police, 
and  after  their  comrades  had  been  battered  about  and 
left  in  a  most  disgraceful  and  dying  condition,  began  to 
retaliate. 

To  the  credit  of  one  man  who  showed  his  British 
pluck,  and  did  not  display  absolutely  disgraceful 
cowardice  as  did  the  police  with  their  batons,  this 
pedestrian  threw  off  his  coat,  and  putting  up  his  fists 
knocked  dowTi  two  constables  to  the  ground,  and  took 
their  truncheons  off  them,  but  he  met  his  fate  by  half 
a  dozen  constables  surrounding  him,  knocking  him  to 
the  groimd,  and  kicking  him. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  crowd,  and  well  it  might  be. 

No  man  if  he  had  the  sense  of  liberty  or  the  feeling 
of  a  Britisher  could  stand  such  treatment.  If  the  worst 
and  most  ferocious  brutes  in  the  Avorld  had  been  on  the 
scene  they  could  not  have  displayed  such  brutality  as 
the  Liverpool  City  Police,  and  their  imported  men,  did 
in  the  Sunday  attacks.  To  the  credit  of  the  audience, 
they  made  a  bold  stand  in  trying  to  defend  themselves 
and  their  comrades  from  the  onslaughts. 

Of  course  by  this  time  the  meeting  was  in  utter 
disorder  ;  despite  the  great  efforts  of  the  speakers  in 
appealing  to  the  men  to  keep  quiet,  human  nature 
prevented  them  from  remaining  so  any  longer. 

Brother  Tom  Mann  then  closed  the  meeting  and 
ordered  those  present  to  get  away  from  the  scene,  for  he 
knew  very  well  that  the  police  would  only  take  advantage 
of  their  conduct,  in  the  excitement  that  they  had  caused, 
by  bringing  the  military  and  trying  to  induce  the 
military  to  fire  upon  them. 

The  audience  left  the  Plateau,  and  even  then  the 
police  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  people,  who  were 
leaving  peaceably,  and  smashed  heads  with  their 
truncheons.  The  mounted  men  then  came  on  the  scene, 
and  rushed  about  the  Plateau  as  if  they  were  wild,  and 
dashed  up  the  steps,  clearing  women  and  old  men  who 
had  taken  refuge  on  the  steps,  and  driving  them  to  seek 
refuge  wherever  they  could. 

We  need  not  enter  into  what  took  place  afterwards  on 
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the  Plateau,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  men,  excited  as 
they  were  by  the  harsh  treatment  they  had  received, 
were  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  various  houses,  and  they 
had  become  so  excited  by  the  way  they  had  been  treated, 
that  retaliation  of  course  followed  upon  the  attack  of  the 
police,  and  in  the  retaliation  of  the  crowd,  certain 
brutal  policemen  received  similar  blows  to  those  they 
had  themselves  inflicted. 

But  if  the  authorities  think  that  by  this  behaviour 
they  can  cow  the  men,  they  are  mistaken.  The  blood 
of  the  men  is  up,  and  they  will  exhibit  greater  solidarity 
than  ever  was  evinced  before. 

We  are  indebted  to  every  paper  in  the  city,  and 
country,  for  the  accounts  given  of  the  strike.  In  no  one 
paper  are  the  baton  charges  justified,  but  on  the  contrary 
utterly  condemned, 

•'  The  Manchester  Guardian  "  has  not  failed  to  express 
itself  in  no  uncertain  terms.  In  the  heading  to  the 
news  of  the  day's  proceedings,  loom  large  the  words  : 

INCREDIBLE   STORIES   OF   VIOLENCE 

MERCILESS   USE   OF   TRUNCHEONS 

EVEN  WHEN  THE  CROWD  WAS  SEPARATED 
INTO  GROUPS,  THE  POLICE  CONTINUED  THE 
ONSLAUGHT.  They  used  their  truncheons  mercilessly 
and  some  could  be  seen  taking  deliberate  aim  at  the 
backs  of  the  men's  heads  before  giving  them  blows 
which  despite  the  din  could  be  heard  yards  away.  It 
was  when  nearly  all  the  crowds  had  been  dispersed  that 
the  worst  scene  of  all  occurred,  and  that  brutal 
unnecessary  blows  were  struck  by  some  policemen, 
mostly  young  and  probably  inexperienced.  The  steps  of 
the  Hall  had  been  crowded  with  men  and  a  few  women 
interested  in  the  demonstration.  The  orders  given  for 
the  steps  to  be  cleared,  led  to  scenes.  At  the  top  is  a 
wide  stone  platform  with  iron  railings  to  protect  the 
ends  where  there  is  a  sheer  drop  of  12  feet.  When  the 
police  charged  up  the  steps,  they  had  the  people 
congregated  there  in  a  trap  fi-om  which  escape  could 
only  be  effected  by  dropping  from  the  railings  to  the 
flags  below.  Hundreds  realised  that  this  was  the  only 
thing  to  do,  but  in  a  few  seconds  the  police  had  won 
their  way  to  the  railings  and  men,  women,  young  boys, 
and  girls  were  pushed  past  them  over  the  edge  as  rapidly 
and   continually   as   water   down   a    steep   rock.     The 
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officers  could  be  seen  using  their  truncheons  like  flails. 
Dozens  of  heads  and  arms  were  broken  and  many 
shoulders  and  arms  received  blows,  the  marks  of  which 
will  remain  for  many  a  long  day,  and  of  those  who  escaped 
the  blows,  many  were  hurt  by  the  fall.  IT  WAS  A 
DISPLAY  OF  VIOLENCE  THAT  HORRIFIED 
THOSE   WHO    SAW   IT. 

So  much  for  the  "Manchester  Guardian"  report. 
Concluding    a  brief  account  penned  by  myself, 
I  wrote  : — 

The  workers'  movement  in  Liverpool,  and  the  country 
generally,  is  more  solid  now  as  a  consequence ;  rapidly 
growing,  truly  solidifying  as  we  were,  this  has  added  to 
our  growth  and  our  solidification.  And  although  the 
military  are  being  drafted  in  daily,  and  the  clatter  of  the 
horses  hoofs  and  the  noise  of  the  ammunition  wagons, 
disturbs  one's  rest  at  night,  tliere  is  no  one  in  terror  or 
in  the  least  degree  afraid.  The  presence  of  military  in 
tens  of  thousands  will  not  prevent  our  continuing  to 
organise,  the  presence  of  Mounted  Police  with  long 
bludgeons,  and  fire-arms,  and  of  Cavalry  and  Infantry 
with  bayonets  fixed,  will  not  prevent  the  workers  engaged 
ui  this  Industrial  struggle  from  still  being  in  it,  and 
conducting  their  fight  with  the  utmost  vigour. 

And  more,  let  Churchill  do  his  utmost,  his  best  or  his 
worst,  let  him  order  ten  times  more  Military  to  Liverpool, 
and  let  every  street  be  paraded  by  them,  not  all  the 
King's  horses  with  all  the  King's  men,  can  take  the 
vessels  out  of  the  Docks  to  sea.  The  workers  decide  the 
ships  shall  not  go,  what  Government  can  say  they  shall 
go  and  make  the  carters  take  the  freight  and  the  dockers 
load  same,  and  the  seamen  man  the  steamers  ?  Tell 
us  that,  gentlemen  ?  Is  there  really  a  stronger  power 
than  that  of  the  workers  in  proper  organised  relationship  ? 
If  so,  trot  it  out.  Demonstrate  your  power  to  prevent 
the  liners  being  held  up,  prove  your  capacity  to  get  them 
loaded,  and  out  again  on  time,  and  safely  manned,  to 
destination  !  The  confounded  impudence  of  the  petti- 
fogging butter  dealers  and  flour  millers,  with  their  petty 
authority,  stroUing  about  full  of  an  imaginary  importance, 
why  the  whole  crowd  of  them  cannot  berth,  discharge, 
load,  and  take  away  the  Lusitania  !  The  White  Star 
combine  is  a.  powerful  combine,  the  American  capitalists 
that  own  this  big  fleet  of  merchantmen  are  an  important 
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group,  but  can  they  handle  the  vessels  or  the  cargo, 
or  provide  for  the  passengers,  or  take  charge  of  the 
ships  ?  And  if  they  cannot,  who  can  ?  Only  the 
despised  worker,  he  whom  the  Parochial  and  Govern- 
mental office-fillers  affect  to  treat  as  human  rubbish. 
Ah  I  my  fine  gentlemen,  you  are  up  against  something 
at  last.  You  affect  to  be  so  superior  to  the  mere  labourer, 
very  well  get  on  without  him — if  you  can— if  you  can — 
bring  in  your  Military,  still  further  demonstrate  your 
power — to  get  nothing  done  ;  meanwhile  the  workers' 
demands  had  better  receive  attention  at  your  hands. 

The  announcement  that  a  cinematograph  picture 
would  be  taken  of  the  procession  and  the  demon- 
stration had  been  acted  upon.  We  had  two 
operators,  one  at  either  end  of  the  Plateau,  and 
a  complete  picture  was  taken  showing  the  repeated 
onslaughts  of  the  police. 

We  had  arranged  for  a  first  view  of  the  film  at 
a  picture  theatre  at  noon  the  following  day,  and 
punctually  at  noon  the  picture  was  showing,  but — 
to  our  extreme  disappointment — the  police  had 
already  been  busy  and  had  ordered  the  portions 
that  told  against  them,  to  be  cut  out.  All  we 
could  do  to  get  at  our  property  was  unavailing. 
The  theatre  manager  was  fully  aware  of  what 
had  happened,  and  he  was  not  prepared  to  risk 
losing  his  license  by  opposing  the  police  and 
putting  the  full  picture  on  in  spite  of  them. 

Briefly  reviewing  the  situation  in  the  "Transport 
Worker,"  I  wrote  as  follows  : 

INDUSTRIAL   SOLIDARITY. 

Many  had  declared  that  the  day  for  successful  strikes 
was  past,  that  strike  methods  were  barbarous,  that 
workers  who  resorted  to  them  always  hurt  themselves 
more  than  they  did  those  they  struck  at,  and  that 
therefore  strikes  must  be  relegated  to  the  history  of 
bygone  days  and  men  must  in  future  resort  to 
parliamentary  action  for  any  improvement  to  be  secured 
in  their  economic  and  social  conditions.  The  history 
of  the   past   few   weeks   has   amply   demonstrated   the 
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power  of  industrial  solidarity  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  British  Isles.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  I 
travelled  from  London  to  Liverpool  to  be  present  at 
and  take  part;  in  the  inauguration  of  the  strike  of  sailors 
and  firemen  and  cooks  and  stewards.  This  was  on 
Tuesday,  June  13th,  and  in  the  short  interval  substantial 
gains  in  increased  wages,  recognition  of  the  union,  the 
abolition  of  the  Shipping  Federation  ticket,  and  the 
insistence  upon  decency  at  the  medical  examination, 
have  been  obtained  for  all  sea-going  men,  not  only  deck 
hands,  and  firemen,  trimmers,  and  greasers,  but  equally 
for  cooks,  stewards,  butchers,  and  bakers.  These  gains 
in  money  wages  have  ranged  from  10s.  per  man  per 
month,  to  25s.  per  man  per  month,  and  realising  that 
British  Shipping  represents  one  half  of  the  total  shipping 
of  the  world,  with  a  mercantile  fleet  of  over  10,000 
vessels,  it  means  that  the  money  gains,  obtained  solely 
as  the  result  of  the  strike,  for  deck  hands,  stoke-hold  and 
catering  departments  equals  £600,000  a  year. 

This  money  is  being  received  by  men  whose  average 
wage  has  not  been  more  than  one  pound  a  week,  while 
at  work,  but  whose  actual  income  over  the  year  has  been 
considerably  less  than  that.  Thousands  of  men  did  not 
get  more  than  £3  10s.  a  month  as  firemen  and  trimmers, 
and  thousands  did  not  receive  more  than  £3  a  month 
in  the  catering  department.  On  the  weekly  boats,  where 
men  find  their  own  food,  wages  ranged  from  26s.  to  30s. 
a  week,  a  few  have  yet  to  be  settled  with,  but  the  wages 
for  the  same  men  now  average  32s.  6d.  with  payment  for 
overtime  in  thousands  of  cases  where  it  was  never  paid 
for  before. 

Apart  from  the  gains  of  sea-going  men,  many  thousands 
of  shore  workers,  dockers,  carters,  and  others,  have  also 
received  substantial  advances,  as  at  Liverpool, 
Southampton,  Hull,  Manchester,  etc.,  etc. 

CO]VIPLETE    ORGANISATION   WANTED 

It  has  commonly  been  asked  what  hope  there  is  of 
ever  effectively  organising  the  mass  of  the  workers  ? 
This  depends  on  the  methods  pursued  and  the  spirit 
that  animates  the  organisers,  even  more  than  that  of 
the  men  to  be  organised.  As  an  indication  of  what  can 
be  done  by  concerted  action,  the  case  of  the  dockers  of 
Liverpool  is  significant.  There  are  25,000  dockers  in  the 
port  of  Liverpool,  and  hitherto  there  has  never  been  a 
larger    membership    in    Liverpool    than    8,000.     A    few 
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weeks  ago  there  were  only  7,000,  at  the  present  hour 
there  are  25,000.  One  branch  whose  membership  had 
never  exceeded  450  until  three  weeks  ago,  now  tops 
6,000.  Of  course,  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility 
that  many  of  these  will  fall  away  again,  but  those  who 
have  been  instrumental  in  causing  the  enrolment  in  one 
union  of  over  17,000  members  in  one  port,  will  probably 
know  how  to  keep  the  members  in  a  healthy  state  of 
efficient  organisation. 

WHAT   LED   TO   THE    STRIKE? 

For  years  past  the  conditions  of  sea-faring  men  had 
been  deteriorating  ;  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Sailors'  and  Firemen's  Union,  the  standard  of  life  at 
sea  was  going  down.  The  Shipping  Federation  had 
imposed  its  ticket,  for  which  the  seaman  had  to  pay  Is. 
a  year  to  the  Shipping  Federation.  The  Seamen's 
Union  stood  little  chance  by  the  side  of  it  when  its 
impositions  were  systematically  enforced  by  instruction 
of  the  shipowners,  who  insisted  upon  a  medical  examina- 
tion infinitely  more  humiliating  and  brutalising  than 
could  possibly  be  applied  to  cattle.  Among  the  scores  of 
thousands  of  sea-faring  men  in  the  various  departments, 
are  many  refined  natures,  studious,  clean-living  men, 
cultured  and  sensitive  ;  by  the  enforcement  of  the 
beastly  methods  of  the  federation  every  time  these  men 
signed  on  for  a  voyage,  they  all  had  to  line  up  like 
cattle,  stark  naked  saving  trousers,  these  to  be  dropped 
down  on  reaching  the  doctor.  The  applicants  were 
examined  by  him  in  a  dictatorial,  bullying  and  often 
beastly  fashion  in  presence  of  such  officers  as  were 
considered  requisite  (in  addition  to  their  shipmates)  to 
exercise  a  cowing  influence  over  the  men.  The  coarse- 
ness, the  callousness,  the  shamefulness,  the  downright 
filthiness  of  this  form  of  examination,  beggars  description. 
I  venture  to  predict  that  any  serious  attempt  to 
reinaugurate  the  foul  and  filthy  methods  will  result  in 
action  of  so  drastic  a  kind  that  some  will  find  themselves 
on  what  some  speak  of  as  the  "  spiritual  plane  "  a  little 
earlier  than  they  bargained  for.  Repeatedly  did  the 
National  Sailors'  and  Firemen's  Union  seek  to  obtain 
redress  of  these  grievances  by  asking  for  a  conference  of 
shipowners,  but  the  shipowners  turned  a  deaf  ear. 
During  the  past  twelve  months  Mr.  J.  Havelock  Wilson 
has  been  constantly  active  endeavouring  to  bring  about 
such  a  conference  both  by  direct  effort  and  by  requesting 
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the  good  offices  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  reply  was 
ever  of  the  contemptuous  order,  Mr.  Laws  of  the  Shipping 
Federation  declaring  that  should  a  seamen's  strike  be 
attempted,  it  would  not  be  felt,  as  scarcely  any  of  the 
men  would  respond,  and  those  that  did  would  immediately 
have  their  places  filled  by  men  ready  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Shipping  Federation. 

WHERE   IS   THAT   FEDERATION   NOW? 

Where  is  the  unlimited  supply  of  blackleg  labour  they 
told  the  world  at  large  so  cavalierly  they  were  able  to 
command  ?  What  purpose  has  been  served  by  the  ships 
chartered  by  the  federation  in  the  various  ports  and 
placed  in  convenient  spots  to  receive  and  despatch 
blacklegs  ?  WTiy  did  it  not  get  the  blacklegs  and  supply 
them  to  the  shipowners  who  most  certainly  turned  to 
the  Shipping  Federation  for  a  redemption  of  its  promises  ? 
It  did  not,  simply  because  it  could  not.  >Miat  then 
helped  the  men  in  so  marked  a  manner  ?  Three  sets  of 
conditions.  First,  Good  Trade  ;  Secondly,  the  Con- 
current Strike  in  all  Ports  ;  and  Thirdly,  the  Exhibition 
of  Working-Class  Solidarity.  In  spite  of  good  trade,  if 
the  strike  had  not  been  declared  and  acted  upon  in  all 
ports  at  once  the  men  would  have  been  beaten,  and  even 
if  the  strike  had  taken  place  simultaneously  in  all  ports, 
still  the  men  would  have  been  beaten  if  class  solidarity 
had  not  been  exhibited  ;  but  because  this  solidarity  was 
realised  in  fact  by  carters,  dockers,  and  many  railwaymen 
making  common  cause,  therefore  the  men  won. 

NO   ROOM   FOR   SECTIONALISM 

To  make  common  action  possible  the  National 
Transport  Workers'  Federation  was  formed  some  six 
months  ago,  and  although  several  of  the  unions  connected 
therewith  were  very  doubtful  of  the  wisdom  of  action 
when  it  was  decided  upon,  the  fact  that  the  federation 
discussed  and  conferred  and  demonstrated  on  behalf  of 
the  transport  workers,  did  no  doubt  help  materially 
to  prepare  the  workers'  minds  for  the  exhibition  of 
solidarity  in  a  manner  superior  to  what  had  before  been 
experienced. 

The  Dock,  Wharf,  Riverside  and  General  Labourers' 
Union,  of  which  Mr.  Ben  Tillet  is  general  secretary,  also 
carried  on  a  vigorous  organising  campaign,  particularly 
in  the  Bristol  Channel,  Southampton,  Hull,  and  Salford, 
all  of  which  contributed  materiallv  to  the  results  secured. 
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At  the  present  hour  this  union  is  engaged  in  a  big  move- 
ment in  London,  with  the  rest  of  the  federated  unions. 
A  demand  is  being  made  for  a  minimum  wage  of  eight- 
pence  per  hour  for  day  work  and  one  shiUing  per  hour 
for  overtime.  A  few  days  later  these  and  a  number  of 
other  demands  were  conceded. 

LIST   OF   LIVERPOOL   STRIKE    COMMITTEE 

Tom  Mann,  President,  A.S.E.  ;  Frank  Pearce, 
Secretary,  Jos.  Cotter,  Cooks  and  Stewards  ;  Geo. 
Parkin,  Edward  Lamb,  G.  Clarke,  Amalgamated 
Engineers  ;  James  Sexton,  John  Wood,  G.  Milligan, 
N.U.  Dockers  ;  David  Kenny,  T.  Dixon,  J.  Connor, 
G.  Ruffler,  G.  Hesson,  Sailors  and  Firemen  ;  T.  Ditchfield, 
W.  Jones,  W.  B.  Quilliam,  Mersey  Carters  ;  Jos. 
Summersgill,  J.  Stephenson,  J.  Peters,  —  Murphy, 
Liverpool  Trades  Council  ;  Clem  George,  —  Williams, 
A.S.R.S.  ;  Pat  Kean,  South-End  Coal  Heavers  ;  — 
Allen,  Dock  Board  Coopers  ;  —  Edwards,  Operative 
Bakers  ;  Frank  Kilkelly,  Arthur  Short,  J.  Hanratty, 
and  Tom  Chambers. 

As  president  of  the  Strike  Committee,  I  was 
hard  at  work  in  Liverpool  throughout  the  affair, 
except  for  two  brief  intervals.  In  the  first  week 
of  August,  1911,  the  C.G.T.  of  France  organised 
a  Labour  demonstration  with  speakers  of  various 
nationalities,  including  two  from  Germany, 
Comrades  Molkenbuhr  and  Ledebour.  This  was 
the  first  time  since  the  war  of  1870  that  German 
Socialists  had  been  invited  by  the  French  comrades 
to  take  part  in  a  meeting  in  Paris.  At  this  time 
the  war  clouds  were  threatening  in  regard  to 
Morocco,  and  the  demonstration  was  organised 
as  a  protest  against  drifting  into  war.  It  was  a 
great  success,  speakers  were  present  from  Germany 
and  Spain,  and  I  was  the  spokesman  for  England. 
The  burden  of  the  speeches  was  the  necessity  for 
international  action,  to  refuse  to  handle  war 
material.  As  soon  as  the  meeting  was  over  I  took 
the   first   train   back  to   Liverpool. 

In  July,  during  the  strike,  I  had  occasion  to 
visit   Dublin   and   Belfast   and   take   part   in   the 
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struggle  there.  Bros.  Jim  Larkin,  in  Dublin,  and 
Jim  Connolly,  in  Belfast,  were  very  forceful  person- 
alities, and  were  building  up  a  great  industrial 
movement,  in  many  respects  a  pattern  to  others. 
Later,  in  November  of  the  same  year,  I  was  again 
in  Ireland.  I  honestly  believe  that  the  formation 
of  the  Irish  Transport  Workers'  Union,  with  all 
that  this  foreshadowed,  gave  more  hope  for  drastic 
and  beneficial  economic  and  social  change  than 
anything  that  had  ever  been  tried  before. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY. 

The  "  Don't  Shoot  "  Leaflet. 
(1912) 

The  opening  of  the  year  1912  found  the  SyndicaUsts 
exceptionally  active.  Our  little  monthly  sheet 
had  given  place  to  a  monthly  paper  called  "The 
Syndicalist."  I  was  much  occupied  in  platform 
work  advocating  militant  trade  unionism,  and 
constantly  urging  the  workers  to  cease  relying 
upon  parliament  and  to  resort  to  direct  action. 
Six  months  before  this  there  had  appeared  an 
Open  Letter  to  British  Soldiers.  This  had  been 
printed  in  "The  Irish  Worker."  It  was  not  signed, 
but  had  been  written  by  a  comrade  in  the  building 
trade  in  Liverpool.  In  the  January  number  (the 
first)  of  "  The  Syndicalist  "  the  letter  was  reprinted 
without  comment.  Indeed,  no  special  importance 
was  attached  to  it,  but  a  railwayman,  Fred 
Crowsley,  who  read  it  and  was  impressed  with 
its  educational  value,  decided  to  have  copies 
printed  as  a  leaflet  at  his  own  expense.  Having 
done  so,  he  visited  Aldershot  and  personally 
distributed  the  leaflets  among  the  soldiers.  This 
resulted  in  his  arrest,  trial,  and  sentence  to  four 
months'  imprisonment.  Attention  was  next  turned 
to  the  editor  of  "The  Syndicalist"  Guy  Bowman. 
He  was  arrested,  and  so  were  the  printers,  Messrs. 
B.  E.  &  C.  E.  Buck,  of  Walthamstow.  The  latter 
were  sentenced  to  six  months  each,  and  Guy 
Bowman  to  nine  months.  The  condemned  men 
had  no  closer  identification  with  the  Open  Letter 
than  I  had,  as  chairman  of  the  Industrial  Syndicalist 
League,  which  was  responsible  for  the  paper  in 
which    it    appeared.     I    was    addressing    a    series 
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of  meetings  on  behalf  of  the  Workers'  Union,  in 
and  around  Manchester.  At  this  time,  February, 
1912,  the  miners'  strike  was  on,  and  was  being 
conducted  in  a  most  orderly  manner  throughout 
Britain.  The  whole  of  the  miners  had  downed 
tools.  It  was  the  first  time  in  their  history  when 
complete  solidarity  amongst  all  sections  of  the 
industry  had  been  exhibited.  In  Manchester, 
where  I  then  was,  the  authorities  were  having 
premises  prepared  as  temporary  barracks,  and 
were  concentrating  military  forces  a  few  miles 
out  of  the  city.  At  public  meetings,  I  drew 
attention  to  this,  and  asked  what  the  temporary 
barracks  were  for.  I  described  what  had  happened 
the  previous  year  at  Liverpool,  when  everything 
was  orderly  until  those  responsible  for  Law  and 
Order  caused  the  disturbances.  I  also  directed 
attention  to  the  imprisonment  of  my  comrades 
in  connection  with  the  "  Don't  Shoot "  letter, 
read  the  letter  to  the  audiences,  and  declared  I 
believed  in  every  sentence  of  it.  Thereupon,  I 
was  arrested,  after  my  return  to  London.  It  is, 
I  think,  of  sufficient  interest  to  put  in  some  of  the 
press  reports  of  the  time,  especially  remembering 
that  a  Liberal  Government  was  in  power,  and  that 
the  prospect  of  a  Home  Rule  Bill  stimulated  high 
office-holders,  like  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  the 
present  Lord  Chancellor,  to  organise  rebellion 
against  the  State,  supplying  their  followers  with 
arms,  and  regularly  engaging  in  systematic  drilling 
and  preparation  for  civil  war.  The  following 
report  is  from  the  ''Daily  Express  "  for  March  21st, 
1912  : 

MR.   TOM   MANN'S   ARREST. 

Charge  Against  The  Syndicalist  Leader. 
Taken  to  Salford 

Mr.  Tom  Mann,  the  Labour  leader,  who,  as  reported 
in  the  "  Express  "  yesterday,  was  arrested  in  London  on  a 
charge  of  inciting  to  mutiny,  will  be  brought  up  at  the 
Salfbrd  Town  Hall  Police  Court  to-day. 
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He  will  be  charged  before  Mr.  Spencer  Hogg,  the 
Salford  stipendiary,  Mr.  Gordon  Hewart  will  prosecute 
for  the  police,  and  Mr.  Quilliam,  a  Liverpool  solicitor, 
will  appear  for  the  defence. 

Mr.  Tom  Mann  travelled  in  the  custody  of  Inspector 
Hestor,  of  Scotland  Yard,  and  Sergeant  Markland,  on 
the  12.15  p.m.  train  from  St.  Pancras,  which  was  so 
crowded  that  both  the  Labour  leader  and  his  guardians 
had  to  stand  up  during  most  of  the  journey. 

The  party  of  three  arrived  at  Salford  Town  Hall  last 
evening,  having  travelled  by  taxicab  from  Withington 
Station,  four  miles  out  of  Manchester,  where  the  train 
from  London  was  stopped  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
railway  authorities  to  avoid  any  scene  at  the  Central 
Station,  Manchester. 

A  small  crowd  of  Socialists  gathered  to  meet  the  train 
and  were  disappointed  at  the  non-arrival  of  Mr.  Mann. 
A  few  saw  his  arrival  at  the  Salford  Town  Hall,  and  to 
them  Mr.  Mann  raised  his  hat  and  laughed  in  answer  to 
their  cheers.  He  was  taken  into  the  charge-room  and 
the  warrant  was  read  over  to  him. 

Mr.  Mann  made  no  reply  to  the  charges.  Four  local 
Socialists  paid  him  a  visit,  and  were  allowed  to  spend  an 
hour  with  him  before  he  was  removed  to  the  cells. 

"  MAINLY   RESPONSIBLE." 

Attorney-General's  Reply  to  Mr.  Mann's  Friends 

By  our  Parliamentary  Representative. 

House  of  Commons.     Wednesday  Night. 

Syndicalism  and  the  coal  strike  have  obsessed  men's 
minds,  although  the  long  hours  of  debate  down  here  have 
been  spent  on  the  Navy  Estimates. 

The  sitting  had  only  just  begun  when  the  House 
became  aflame  over  Mr.  Tom  Mann's  arrest.  There 
were  Socialists  and  Liberals  who  could  not  bear  the 
idea  of  arresting  him  and  they  fusilladed  the  Attorney- 
General. 

The  discussion  was  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  Charles  Duncan  (Lab.,  Barrow)  :  I  desire  to  ask 
the  Attorney- General  if  he  can  inform  the  House  what  is 
the  charge  which  is  preferred  against  Mr.  Tom  Mann, 
who  was  arrested  yesterday  in  London, 

Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  :  Mr.  Tom  Mann  is  charged  with  the 
publication  of  the  appeal  to  soldiers  in  the  "  Syndicalist " 
and  the  offence  with  which  he  is  charged  is  incitement  to 
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mutiny,  a  common-law  misdemeanour.  Within  the  last 
few  days  application  was  made  by  the  police  authorities 
at  Salford  to  prosecute  Mr.  Mann.  That  was  based  on 
certain  statements  made  and  acts  done  by  him  during 
the  past  few  days. 

The  Person  Responsible 

The  evidence  was  not  before  me  at  the  time  when  I 
authorised  the  prosecution  of  the  three  persons  now  at 
the  Old  Bailey.  As  the  result  of  that,  I  cannot  go  into 
the  matter  further  than  to  say  this — that  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  publication  by  him  as  chairman  of 
the  committee — and  therefore  the  person  mainly 
responsible  for  the  publication — (Unionist  cheers)  and 
upon  that  application  by  the  police  and  on  the  evidence 
before  me  I  authorised  the  prosecution.  (Loud  Unionist 
cheers  and  some  Liberal  and  Socialist  cries  of  dissent.) 

Mr.  James  O'Grady  (Soc,  Leeds)  :  Why  has  Mr. 
Mann  been  taken  to  Salford,  especially  in  view  of  the 
statement  now  made  by  the  Attorney-General  that  he 
has  not  been  arrested  for  any  action  at  Salford  but  on 
the  fact  that  he  is  president  of  the  Syndicalist  Education 
League  ? 

Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  :  That  is  not  quite  so.  I  referred  to 
certain  statements  made  by  and  acts  done  by  him  at 
Salford  which  would  be  evidence  of  publication. 

Mr.  O'Grady  :  Am  I  to  understand  that  the  Attorney- 
General  has  given  the  instruction  for  his  arrest,  and  that 
he  so  gave  it  from  the  fact  that  he  is  president  of  the 
Syndicalist  Education  League  ? 

Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  :  No,  sir,  quite  the  contrary.  I  was 
aware  that  Mr.  Mann  was  president  of  the  league,  but 
that,  in  my  opinion,  was  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  make 
him  responsible  on  a  criminal  charge  for  the  publication 
of  that  particular  article,  but  in  consequence  of  certain 
evidence  which  has  come  before  us  in  the  last  few  days, 
and  certain  things  which  happened  at  Salford  in 
connection  with  them — I  cannot  discuss  it  as  the  matter 
is  sub  judice — I  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
was  bound,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  my  duty,  to  allow 
the  chief  constable  at  Salford  to  institute  the  prosecution 
he  desired.     (Loud  Unionist  cheers.) 

Other  Prosecutions 
Mr.    J.    C.   Wedgwood    (L.,   Newcastle-undcr-Lyme)  : 
Will  he  withdraw  the  prosecution  against  the  two  Bucks 
and  Bowman  in  consequence  of  this  prosecution  ? 
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Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  :  No,  sir.  They  are  made  responsible 
because  they  are  the  pubhshers  and  printers  of  it,  and 
that  is  a  matter  of  defence  equally  open  to  them  when 
the  case  comes  to  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  but  what  I 
have  been  desirous  of  doing  is  to  prosecute  the  person 
mainly  responsible,  and  consequently  I  have  authorised 
the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Mann.     (Loud  Unionist  cheers.) 

Mr.  George  Lansbury  (Soc,  Bow  and  Bromley)  : 
Why  is  it  that  no  proceedings  have  been  taken  against 
those  who  conspired  to  prevent  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  from  speaking  at  Belfast  ? 

This  lit  up  all  the  contending  forces  in  the  Chamber. 
It  was  all  a-boil  with  noise.  Unionists  laughed  while 
Liberals  cheered,  and  a  few  Irishmen  threw  in  jagged 
contributions  to  the  medley  of  sound.  The  Speaker  told 
Mr.  Lansbury  to  put  down  on  the  notice  paper  any 
question  he  had  to  ask. 

Police  Court  Proceedings. 
Is  THERE  A  Separate  Law  for  Privy  Councillors  ? 

Mr.  Tom  Mann,  the  well-known  Labour  Leader,  was 
arrested  at  his  home  at  Southfields,  Wimbledon,  on 
Tuesday  night,  on  a  warrant  issued  at  Salford.  The 
arrest  was  made  by  Scotland  Yard  officers,  on  a  charge 
preferred  in  connection  with  a  speech  recently  delivered 
at  Salford.  He  was  taken  to  Cannon-row  Police  Station 
for  the  night.  After  his  arrest  Mr.  Mann  was  visited 
by  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  who  conversed  with  him  for  some 
time. 

Mr.  Mann  is  president  of  the  Industrial  Syndicalist 
Education  League,  under  whose  auspices  the  "  Syndi- 
calist" newspaper  was  published.  Mr.  Tom  Mann  ad- 
dressed a  meeting  called  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Workers'  Union,  of  which  he  is  vice-president,  in  the 
Salford  Town  Hall  on  Wednesday  week,  and  a  second 
meeting  on  Thursday  evening  in  the  Pendleton  Town 
Hall,  which  is  in  the  Salford  Borough.  The  meetings 
were  orderly.  Notes  of  Mr.  Mann's  speeches  were  taken 
by  Salford  police  officers. 

In  his  speech  at  Pendleton  Mr.  Mann  said  the  Govern- 
ment were  preparing  a  measure  to  prevent  freedom  of 
speech  to  men  like  himself,  who  dared  to  talk  freely  and 
interchange  opinions  with  some  degree  of  courage.  Two 
men  associated,  as  he  was,  with  the  "  Syndicalist"  had 
been  arrested  because  the  paper  urged  their  brothers  in  the 
Army  not  to  murder  their  brothers  in  the  industrial 
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field.  He  did  not  know  to  what  extent  there  were 
plain-clothes  policemen  in  the  hall.  Men  had  been  sent 
by  the  police  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking  notes  of 
his  speeches,  but  even  if  he  were  arrested  there  were 
hundreds  and  thousands  to  take  his  place. 

Mr.  Tom  Mann  was  brought  up  before  the  Salford 
Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Mr.  Spencer  Hogg,  on  Thursday 
morning  on  a  charge  of  inciting  to  mutiny.  Mr.  Gordon 
Hewart  said  he  appeared  for  the  Director  of  Public 
Prosecutions,  who,  by  reason  of  the  gravity  and  the 
public  mischief  of  the  offences  alleged  against  the 
prisoner,  had  found  it  to  be  his  duty  to  act  in  these 
proceedings.  There  was  at  present  one  charge  against 
the  prisoner,  but  there  would  be  two  others.  The 
charges  would  be  threefold,  two  of  them  of  felony  and 
the  other  a  common-law  misdemeanour.  The  two 
charges  of  felony  were  laid  under  Section  1  of  the  Incite- 
ment to  Mutiny  Act,  1797,  which  provided  as  follows  : 

"  Any  person  who  shall  maliciously  and  advisedly 
endeavour  to  seduce  any  person  or  persons  serving  in 
His  Majesty's  Forces  by  sea  or  land  from  his  or  their 
duty  and  allegiance  to  His  Majesty,  or  to  incite  or 
stir  up  any  such  person  or  persons  to  commit  any  act 
of  mutiny,  or  to  make  or  endeavour  to  make  any 
mutinous  assembly,  or  to  commit  any  traitorous  or 
mutinous  practice  whatsoever,  shall,  on  being  legally 
convicted  of  such  offence,  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony." 

The  gist  of  the  offence,  said  Mr.  Hewart,  was  an 
endeavour  to  seduce  persons  serving  in  His  Majesty's 
forces  from  their  duty  and  allegiance,  and  to  incite  them 
to  mutiny  and  disobedience.  As  to  the  nature  of  that 
duty  and  allegiance,  Mr.  Hewart  went  on,  there  could 
be  now  no  doubt  or  question,  and  it  seemed  hardly 
necessary  to  cite  legal  authority  for  the  purpose  of 
defining  it  or  explaining  it.  A  soldier  had  a  two-fold 
capacity,  and  owed  duties  not  less  in  the  one  capacity 
than  in  the  other. 

The  incitement  was  conveyed  in  certain  printed  matter 
entitled  "  An  Open  Letter  to  British  Soldiers,"  published 
in  a  periodical  called  "  The  Syndicalist  "  and  it  amounted, 
in  terms,  to  an  appeal  to  soldiers  to  disobey  the  commands 
of  their  oflicers  when  in  certain  public  emergencies  they 
were  called  upon  to  discharge  their  duty.  Mr.  Hewart 
said  he  would  read  a  portion  of  that  "  Open  Letter," 
and  then,  after  a  pause,  said  it  would  perhaps  be  more 
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in  consonance  with  the  ends  of  justice  if  he  did  not  read 
the  letter  but  handed  up  copies  for  the  Magistrates  to 
read.  Several  copies  of  "  The  Syndicalist "  were  handed 
to  the  Magistrates.  Mr.  Hewart  went  on  to  say  that  the 
paper  was  edited  under  the  auspices  of  the  Industrial 
Syndicalist  Education  League,  and  that  in  it  a  man 
named  Bowman  was  described  as  publisher  of  the  paper. 
I  wish  to  refer,  said  Mr.  Hewart,  to  two  speeches  which 
the  prisoner  delivered,  the  one  in  Salford  and  the  other 
in  Pendleton,  and  which  showed  his  responsibility  not 
only  for  the  original  but  for  the  subsequent  publication 
of  that  matter.  There  was  a  meeting  at  the  Salford 
Town  Hall  on  March  13,  a  meeting  said  to  be  called  in 
connection  with  the  Workers'  Union,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  were  present.  The  prisoner  referred 
to  the  strike  at  Liverpool  last  summer  and  to  the  action 
of  the  authorities  with  reference  to  the  troops.  He  said, 
referring  to  the  charge  which  is  about  to  be  investigated 
against  Bowman  :  "  Guy  Bowman  was  editor  and  I, 
Mann,  secretary  of  a  paper  called  '  The  Sjmdicalist '  and 
Bowman  was  arrested  for  publishing  and  circulating 
amongst  soldiers  this  paper,  which  had  an  article  asking 
soldiers  not  to  shoot  down  their  fellow  working  men. 
After  his  arrest,  the  police  searched  Bowman's  rooms, 
and  actually  stole  copies  of  the  paper,  but  I  have  about 
twenty  copies  of  the  paper  left,  which  I  will  sell  at  2d. 
each  on  personal  application  on  the  platform  for  them." 
Then  he  added  :  "I  don't  see  how  I  shall  escape  as 
chairman  of  that  committee.  You  must  not  be  surprised 
if  I,  too,  am  arrested  and  find  myself  in  court."  Upon 
that  evidence  and  on  the  further  evidence  that  there 
was  on  sale  at  the  Meeting  of  March  14th,  the  paper 
called  "  The  Syndicalist "  a  copy  of  which  was  bought  by 
a  witness  directly  from  the  prisoner,  Mr.  Hewart  said  he 
would  submit  that  the  prisoner  ought  to  be  committed 
to  take  his  trial  upon  these  charges. 

Mr.  Spencer  Hogg  said  there  would  be  a  remand  for  a 
week  to  enable  the  prisoner  to  prepare  his  defence. 

Mr.  Quilliam  said  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  prisoner 
was  willing  to  appear  for  trial,  and  as  several  respectable 
gentlemen  v/ere  willing  by  the  deposit  of  reasonable  sums 
to  secure  his  presence  he  asked  for  bail.  He  understood 
that  the  prosecution  did  not  object  to  bail,  so  that  it 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Court.  Mr.  Hewart  :  I 
hear  what  is  said  and  I  say  nothing.  Mr.  Quilliam  said 
the  understanding  was  with  Mr.  Day,  who  was  instructing 
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counsel  for  the  prosecution.  Mr,  Spencer  Hogg  (after 
a  consultation  with  his  fellow  Magistrates)  :  There  will 
be    no    bail.       Mr.  Quilliam  :      Before    you    say    that 

definitely .      Mr.    Spencer   Hogg :     I    have    said    it 

definitely.  The  prisoner  had  turned  from  the  dock  with 
a  nod  of  recognition  to  several  friends,  one  of  whom  said, 
"  Good  luck,  Tom,"  when  Mr.  Hewart  mentioned  that 
no  evidence  as  to  the  arrest  had  been  taken.  It  was 
agreed  by  Mr.  Quilliam  that  no  evidence  should  be 
taken  until  next  Thursday,  when  the  case  will  be  called 
on  at  eleven  o'clock. 

I  here  reprint  the  text  of  the  document  on  which 
the  charges  were  based  : 

Open  Letter  to  BniTisn  Soldiers 

Men  !   Comrades  !   Brothers  ! 

You  are  in  the  army. 

So  are  we.  You,  in  the  army  of  Destruction.  We,  in 
the  Industrial,  or  army  of  Construction. 

We  work  at  mine,  mill,  forge,  factory,  or  dock,  &c., 
producing  and  transporting  all  the  goods,  clothing, 
stuffs,  &c.,  which  makes  it  possible  for  people  to  live. 

You  are  Workingmen's  Sons. 

When  We  go  on  Strike  to  better  Our  lot,  which  is 
the  lot  also  of  Your  Fathers,  Mothers,  Brothers,  and 
Sisters,  YOU  are  called  upon  by  your  Officers  to 
MURDER   US. 

Don't  do  it. 

You  know  how  it  happens.     Always  has  happened. 

We  stand  out  as  long  as  we  can.  Then  one  of  our 
(and  your)  irresponsible  Brothers,  goaded  by  the  sight 
and  thought  of  his  and  his  loved  ones'  misery  and 
hunger,  commits  a  crime  on  property.  Immediately 
you  are  ordered  to  murder  Us,  as  You  did  at  Mitchelstown, 
at  Featherstone,  at  Belfast. 

Don't  You  know,  that  when  you  are  out  of  the  colours, 
and  become  a  "  Civy  "  again,  that  You,  like  Us,  may  be 
on  strike,  and  You,  like  Us,  be  liable  to  be  Murdered  by 
other  soldiers. 

Boys,  Don't  Do  It. 

"  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  says  the  Book. 

Don't  forget  that  ! 

It  docs  not  say,  "  unless  you  have  a  uniform  on." 

No  !  MURDER  IS  MURDER,  whether  committed 
in  the  heat  of  anger  on  one  who  has  wronged  a  loved 
one,  or  by  clay-piped  Tommies  with  a  rifle. 
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Boys,  Don't  do  it. 

Act  the  Man  !  Act  the  Brother  !  Act  the  Human 
Being. 

Property  can  be  replaced  !   Human  life,  Never  ! 

The  Idle  Rich  Class,  who  own  and  order  you  about, 
own  and  order  us  about  also.  They  and  their  friends 
own  the  land  and  means  of  life  of  Britain. 

You  Don't !     We  Don't  ! 

When  We  kick  they  order  You  to  murder  Us. 

When  You  kick.  You  get  court-martialled  and  cells. 

Your  fight  is  Our  fight.  Instead  of  fighting  Against 
each  other.  We  should  be  fighting  With  each  other. 

Out  of  Our  loins.  Our  lives.  Our  homes.  You  came. 

Don't  disgrace  Your  Parents,  Your  Class,  by  being  the 
willing  tools  any  longer  of  the  Master  Class. 

You,  like  Us,  are  of  the  Slave  Class.  When  We  rise. 
You  rise  ;  When  We  fall,  even  by  your  bullets,  Ye  fall 
also. 

England  with  its  fertile  valleys  and  dells,  its  mineral 
resources,  its  sea  harvests,  is  the  heritage  of  ages  to  us. 

You  no  doubt  joined  the  army  out  of  poverty. 

We  work  long  hours  for  small  wages  at  hard  work, 
because  of  our  poverty.  And  both  Your  poverty  and 
Ours  arises  from  the  fact  that,  Britain  with  its  resources, 
belongs  to  only  a  few  people.  These  few,  owning 
Britain,  own  Our  jobs.  Owning  Our  jobs  they  own  Our 
very  lives.  Comrades,  have  We  called  in  vain  ?  Think 
things  out  and  refuse  any  longer  to  Murder  Your  Kindred. 
Help  US  to  win  back  Britain  for  the  British,  and  the 
World  for  the  Workers. 

On  March  25th,  Mr.  Josiah  Wedgwood  raised 
the  question  in  Parhament  by  an  amendment 
to  a  Treasury  Vote.  The  following  report  is 
from  Hansard  of  that   date  : 

Mr.  Wedgwood  :  I  beg  to  move,  as  an  Amendment, 
to  leave  out  the  word  "  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  "  upon  this  day  six  months." 

I  do  so  in  order  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  institution 
by  the  Government  of  prosecutions  of  the  Press  outside 
India  and  Ireland.  I  would  remind  this  House  it  has 
not  been  the  practice  for  many  years  for  prosecutions 
of  this  nature  to  be  indulged  in.  Prosecutions  by  the 
State  are  always  risky  business.  Prosecutions  of  the 
Press  have  long  been  notable  by  their  absence.     It  is 
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true  that  in  Ireland  and  India  we  have  seen  such  prosecu- 
tions, but  they  are  unknown  in  England,  and  for  a  very 
good  reason.  Before  the  Government  undertake  a 
prosecution  of  the  Press  there  are  many  risks  to  be 
considered.  First,  there  is  the  risk  of  increasing  the 
evil  by  giving  wide  publicity  to  printed  matter  in  an 
obscure  publication.  There  is  the  classical  case  of  the 
prosecution  instituted  against  Paine's  "  Age  of  Reason," 
and  Paine's  "  Rights  of  Man,"  and  Campbell  of  these  said: 

"  Its  circulation  was  infinitely  increased  by  the 
Attorney-General  filing  an  information  against  the 
author." 

Then,  secondly,  there  is  the  risk  of  interfering  with  the 
open  expression  of  opinion  and  driving  it  underground. 
Besides,  there  is  the  risk  of  giving  the  writer  publicity 
for  his  libel.  I  come  to  the  third  risk,  that  of  inflaming 
the  opinion,  both  of  those  prosecuted  and  of  their  friends. 
There  have  been  some  recent  prosecutions  and  certain 
unfortunate  men  have  gone  to  prison.  They  are  not 
even  Socialists  ;  they  are  men  who  have  no  interest  in 
politics  ;  they  cannot  be  decreed  to  be  red-hot 
revolutionists.  Their  friends  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country  feel  the  injustice  done  by  the 
Government  to  them.  Then  in  regard  to  this  risk  of 
publicity  and  inflaming  public  opinion.  It  was  said  that 
Grenville  issued  200  injunctions  against  the  Press  in 
six  months.  The  learned  Attorney-General  is  beginning 
to  learn  the  lesson.  You  have  already  the  cases  of 
the  "  Syndicalist,"  the  "  Labour  Leader,"  "  Hull 
Worker,"  "Forward,"  "Justice,"  and  "Freedom" 
on  your  hands.  How  many  more  ?  We  are  be- 
ginning to  foresee  that  by  reason  of  the  arrest 
of  Mr.  Tom  Mann,  and  possibly  that  of  Mr.  Victor 
Grayson,  there  are  others  to  come.  The  Government  has 
great  powers,  but  it  is  not  always  expedient  to  exercise 
them.  There  must  be  no  feeling  that  they  are  pandering 
to  panic.  There  must  be  absolute  impartiality  not  only 
of  intention,  but  it  must  be  conveyed  to  the  public 
mind.  Everyone  knows  the  unlimited  power  of  the 
State  in  matters  of  this  nature,  but  before  exercising 
such  powers  it  is  always  wise  in  making  use  of  these 
weapons  to  bear  in  mind  a  certain  amount  of  proportion 
in  the  application  of  any  Act  of  Parliament.  It  should 
be  the  duty  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  to  consult 
the  Crown  before  instituting  prosecutions.     Was  it  done 
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in  this  case  ?  There  is  a  regular  Phcenix  of  a  struggle 
coming  up  in  every  age.  There  is  the  question  whether 
prosecutions  of  the  Press  have  ever  been  justified.  The 
best  men  in  every  age  have  been  against  it.  Milton, 
Erskine,  and  Macaulay  were  against  them.  There  has 
always  been  some  provocation,  some  fear- inspiring 
prosecution.  The  clamour  of  propertied  classes  has 
again  and  again  deafened  the  Government  to  the  still, 
quiet  voice  of  reason  and  liberty.  What  did  Erskine 
say: 

"  I  will  not  say  which  party  is  right,  but  God  forbid 
that  honest  opinion  should  ever  become  a  crime." 

There  is  a  curious  similarity  between  the  present 
position  and  the  propriety  of  basing  prosecutions  on  the 
Act  of  1797,  when  there  was  the  real  danger  of  the  mutiny 
at  the  Nore.  The  Bill  of  1797  was  not  merely  the 
outcome  of  the  anti-Jacobin  terror  :  the  mutiny  was 
fresh  in  their  memory,  and  the  Bill  was  introduced  to 
put  a  stop  to  inciting  to  mutiny.  In  the  House,  Sheridan 
got  up  and  opposed  the  Bill,  but  when  one  looks  back  on 
the  condition  of  the  country  under  Castlereagh  and  Pitt 
one  cannot  help  looking  on  it  as  a  redeeming  feature  in 
an  age  of  tyranny  that  Fox,  Grey,  and  Sheridan  night 
after  night  led  their  little  band  in  the  Lobby  against  the 
Bill.  We  are  carrying  on  their  trade  ;  hon.  Members 
opposite  are  carrying  on  the  trades  of  your  ancestors, 
when  you  go  into  the  Lobby  for  coercion  and  tyranny. 
Then  the  prosecution  took  place.  The  same  State 
prosecutions  that  we  are  enjoying  to-day.  Hardy, 
Home  Tooke,  Gilbert  Wakefield,  and  others,  were 
prosecuted,  and,  of  course,  not  only  the  principals  but 
the  printers  as  well.  The  only  difference  is  that  some 
of  them  got  off  in  those  days.  Those  who  did  not  get 
off  had  fourteen  years'  hard  labour  at  Botany  Bay. 
Those  who  did  get  off,  got  off  because  in  those  days  they 
were  defended  by  men  with  magic  voices  like  that  of 
Erskine's.  I  want  to  quote  one  short  passage  by 
Erskine  directly  affecting  the  problem  before  us,  and 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  freedom  of  the  Press  : 

"  Tempests  occasionally  shatter  our  dwellings  and 
dissipate  our  commerce  ;  but  they  scourge  before  them 
the  lazy  elements  which  without  them  would  stagnate 
into  pestilence.  In  like  manner  Liberty  herself,  God's 
last  and  best  gift  to  his  creatures,  must  be  taken  just 
as  she  is.    You  might  pare  her  down  into  bashful 
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regularity,  and  shape  her  into  a  perfect  model  of 
severe,  scrupulous  law,  but  she  would  then  be  Liberty 
no  longer  ;  and  we  must  be  content  to  die  under  the 
lash  of  this  inexorable  law  that  we  had  exchanged  for 
the  banners  of  freedom." 

These  words  are  as  true  to-day  as  they  were  then. 
They  are  as  practical  in  their  application  at  the  present 
juncture  as  they  were  then.  I  ask  all  Liberals  who  know 
when  they  read  history  that  Erskine  was  right  and  the 
Government  wrong,  to  express  Liberal  views  now  and 
say  that  the  Government  ought  to  be  regarded  as  wrong 
now,  as  it  was  then.  There  was  the  case  of  prosecution 
of  Muir,  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  tried  in  1793,  and  this 
is  what  Erskine  May  says  of  the  trial  : 

"  Every  incident  of  this  trial  marked  the  unfairness 

and  cruel  spirit  of  his  judges." 

The  same  might  be  seen  to-day,  as  I  saw  it  the  other 
day  at  the  Old  Bailey.  How  do  we  judge  the  trial  of 
Muir  ?  If  anybody  goes  to  Edinburgh  he  will  see  on  the 
Calton  Hill  the  Martyr's  Memorial.  Are  these  people 
who  are  being  prosecuted  now  more  extreme  than  those 
who  were  prosecuted  then  ?  Let  me  quote  from  Charles 
James  Fox.  He  said  in  the  House  of  Commons — I  do 
not  think  he  could  have  said  it  outside  : 

"  If  his  opinion  were  asked  by  the  people  as  to  their 

obedience  he  should  tell  them  that  it  was  no  longer  a 

question    of    moral    obligation    and    duty,     but     of 

prudence." 

Is  not  that  the  position  to-day  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  go 
about  the  country  saying  that  the  people  who  issued 
that  pamphlet  were  right,  but  I  do  not  intend  to  go 
about  the  countrj'^  and  say  it  is  wrong.  I  will  tell  them 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  say  it  so  long  as  the  prosecutions 
arc  carried  on  in  this  way  by  the  Government.  The 
rage  of  the  Government  for  prosecuting  the  Press  went 
on  till  1831.  It  was  revived  in  the  famous  prosecution 
of  Cobbett,  and  at  that  time  there  was  the  same  solid 
ground  for  the  prosecution  that  there  is  at  the  present 
day.  There  was  the  same  terror  among  the  upper 
classes.  There  had  been  the  riots  at  MerthjT  Tydvil, 
when  seventy  or  eighty  men  who  had  struck  for  higher 
wages  were  shot.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Cobbett 
had  already  spent  two  years'  hard  labour  in  prison 
before  that  time.  He  thundered  against  these  iniquities 
in  the  "  Political  Register,"  and  directly  a  weak  Govern- 
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ment  came  into  power  in  1831  he  was  prosecuted  by  the 
Liberal  Attorney- General,  just  as  the  Liberal  Attorney- 
General  is  now  the  prosecutor  in  this  case.  I  should 
like  to  read  the  passage  from  the  "  Political  Register  "  of 
1831.  which,  I  regret  to  say,  is  thoroughly  applicable  to 
the  present  circumstances  : 

"  I  may  say  for  myself  that  I  wrote  and  published 
under  the  party  of  Peel  for  twenty-one  years  and  under 
six   Attorneys-General   called   Tories ;     that    I   never 
heard  of  a  prosecution  all  the  while  from  any  one  of 
them  ;    and  that  the  Whigs  had  not  been  in  power 
more  than  about  twenty-one  days  before  a  deadly- 
meant  prosecution  of  me  was  begun  ;    and  now,  at 
the   end   of  only  six  months,  there  have  been  more 
prosecutions  against  the  Press  than  during  the  three 
years  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  in  power." 
I  may  mention  that  Cobbett  was  tried,  like  Bowman, 
at  the  Old  Bailey.     He  was  acquitted.     It  is  noticeable 
that    from    that    date    to    this— from    1831    to    1912 — 
prosecutions  of  the  Press  of  this  nature  have  ceased. 
Erskine  May  is  emphatic  in  his  History  that  it  was  from 
the  trial  of  Cobbett  that  the  freedom  of  the  Press  really 
dates.     This  is  what  Erskine  May  says  about  it  : 

"  However  small  a  minority,  however  unpopular, 
irrational,  eccentric,  perverse,  or  unpatriotic  in 
sentiment,  however  despised  or  pitied,  it  may  speak 
out  forcibly  in  the  full  confidence  of  toleration.  The 
majority,  conscious  of  right,  and  assured  of  its  proper 
influence  in  the  State,  neither  forces  nor  resents 
opposition." 

That  was  the  position  until  this  year.  Now  we  see 
a  change.  I  can  quote  John  Stuart  Mill  on  the  same 
question.     He  writes  in  On  Liberty  : 

"  If  all  mankind  minus  one  were  of  one  opinion, 
and  only  one  person  were  of  the  contrary  opinion, 
mankind  would  be  no  more  justified  in  silencing  that 
one  person  than  he,  if  he  had  the  power,  would  be 
justified  in  silencing  mankind." 

These  are  the  opinions  of  Liberalism  to-day,  just  as 
they  were  the  opinions  of  Liberalism  in  the  time  of  John 
Stuart  Mill.  I  come  to  the  consideration  of  this  "  Open 
Letter,"  which  has  been  the  cause  of  these  prosecutions. 
I  do  not  want  to  read  the  whole  of  that  letter  to  the 
House,  but  this  is  the  material  passage  : 

"  WTien  we  go  on  strike  to  better  our  lot,  which  is 
the  lot  also  of  your  fathers,  mothers,  brothers  and 
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sisters,  you  are  called  upon  by  your  officers  to  murder 
us.  Don't  do  it.  You  know  how  it  happens.  Always 
has  happened.  We  stand  out  as  long  as  we  can. 
Then  one  of  our  (and  your)  irresponsible  brothers, 
goaded  by  the  sight  and  thought  of  his  and  his  loved 
ones'  misery  and  hunger,  commits  a  crime  on  property. 
Immediately  you  are  ordered  to  murder  us,  as  you  did 
at  Mitchelstown,  at  Featherstone,  at  Belfast." 

That  is  the  strongest  paragraph  in  the  whole  of  this 
letter.  It  is  for  printing  that  paragraph  that  these 
prosecutions  have  been  undertaken.  I  do  not  want  to 
tell  the  soldiers  who  have  taken  an  oath  that  it  is  their 
duty  under  any  circumstances  to  break  that  oath,  but 
we  all  know  that  it  is  their  duty  to  break  that  oath  under 
certain  circumstances.  No  man  would  be  justified  in 
shooting  his  father  or  his  brother  at  the  order  of  any  of 
us.  To  show  the  spirit  of  the  people  who  are  writing 
these  protests,  who  have  been  sent  to  prison,  or  who  are 
being  prosecuted,  I  am  going  to  read  to  the  House  the 
defence  of  the  man  Crowsley.  He  was  a  common  fireman, 
employed  by  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway 
Company,  and  an  absolutely  sober,  honest,  working  man. 
I  have  met  him  since,  and  I  know  him  very  well.  He 
is  getting  about  33s.  per  week  Avages.  At  his  own 
expense  he  takes  this  "  Open  Letter  "  and  has  3,000 
copies  of  it  made,  paying  15s.  for  the  privilege.  He  gets 
home  at  three  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  and  goes  by 
an  early  train  to  Aldershot  and  distributes  these  leaflets. 
This  is  his  defence  : 

"  I  am  not  guilty  of  any  crime.  Had  I  been  guilty 
my  conscience  would  tell  me  so.  The  law  you  say  I 
have  broken  was  made  over  one  hundred  years  ago, 
when  the  middle  and  working  classes  had  no  voice 
in  making  the  law.  It  was  made  by  a  class  who  live 
on  the  labour  of  another  class.  But  if  passed  yesterday, 
I  would  still  tell  you  that  there  is  a  higher  law  which 
says,  '  Thou  shalt  not  commit  murder.'  I  have 
simply  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  honour  of 
soldiers  not  to  shoot  their  brothers  who  are  fighting 
for  the  right  to  live.  If  that  is  breaking  your  law,  so 
much  the  worse  for  your  unjust  law.  You  say  my 
action  was  undermining  society.  If  society  will  not 
stand  the  attacks  of  truth,  does  not  that  prove  the 
rottenness  of  your  society,  and  the  sooner  a  more  just 
state  exists  the  better  ?  Your  prison  missionary 
called  me  a  traitor  for  calling  attention  to  the  creed 
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he  preaches.  You  and  he  are  entitled  to  your  opinions, 
and  I  to  mine.  But  you  are  traitors  to  your  creed. 
You  say  with  your  mouth,  '  Love  one  another.'  In 
your  heart  you  say,  '  Shoot,  and  shoot  straight ! ' 
Why  are  you  prosecuting  me  for  distributing  leaflets 
which  preach  what  Tolstoy  preached  all  his  life  in 
Russia,  undisturbed.  You  may  send  me  to  prison, 
I  shall  not  be  the  first  or  the  last  to  go  there  unjustly. 
But  you  will  have  to  send  many  more  before  you  can 
hope  to  suppress  the  truth.  And  you  will  stand 
condemned  for  ever  before  the  eyes  of  all  truth  and 
freedom-loving  people.  I  know  and  believe  every 
word  on  the  leaflets  to  be  true.  Why  are  you  so 
afraid  of  the  truth  ?  " 

Is  that  the  sort  of  man  you  want  to  send  to  prison  ? 
Is  that  the  sort  of  man  that  is  worth  the  Government's 
breaking  a  tradition  of  sixty  years  in  order  to  prosecute  ? 
God  forbid  that  honest  opinion  should  ever  be  made  a 
crime. 

The  Attorney- General  (Sir  Rufus  Isaacs)  :  On  a  point 
of  Order.  Sir,  I  desire  to  raise  the  question,  for  guidance 
from  you,  as  to  how  far  we  are  entitled  to  discuss  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  cases  which  are  sub  judice.  The 
difficulty  I  shall  be  placed  in  is  this,  that  if  my  hon. 
friend  refers  to  cases  of  this  kind,  which  he  knows  are 
actually  sub  judice  at  present,  and  others,  it  places  me 
in  the  position,  if  I  reply  to  the  case  made  against  me, 
of  having  to  deal  with  evidence  which  has  not  yet  been 
sifted,  and  upon  which  I  have  had  to  act  merely  as 
prima  fade  evidence.  I  have  been  careful  always  to 
state  that  that  is  the  view  of  the  case.  I  find  it  difficult  to 
deal  with  the  whole  of  the  evidence  relating  to  these 
matters  while  the  cases  are  still  pending  trial.  I  thought 
the  rule  of  the  House  was  that  we  could  not  discuss  the 
details  of  cases  which  were  sub  judice,  and  I  submit  we 
cannot  go  into  them. 

Mr.  Speaker  :  I  think  the  House  has  always  set  its 
face  against  discussing  any  question  which  is  still  sub 
judice.  Up  to  the  point  the  hon.  Member  has  reached  1 
understood  those  cases  were  disposed  of. 

Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  :  This  case  and  the  case  actually 
quoted  are  sub  judice. 

Mr.  Speaker  :    Is  it  under  appeal  ? 

Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  :  No.  As  my  hon.  Friend  knows, 
Crowsley  is  committed  for  trial. 

Mr.  Speaker  :    I  thought  the  hon.  Member  referred  to 
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six  months'  hard  labour.  I  think  the  hon.  Member  will 
see  that,  in  the  interests  of  that  particular  individual 
and  any  others  whose  cases  are  coming  on,  it  would  be 
most  undesirable  to  refer  to  it  except  just  incidentally. 
Of  course,  what  he  says  on  one  side  may  be  contradicted 
on  the  other,  and  it  would  be  very  undesirable  that 
observations  should  be  made  with  reference  to  a  case 
which  is  still  going  on.  As  to  any  cases  which  have  been 
concluded,  and  which  have  not  been  appealed  against, 
of  course  the  hon.  Member  would  be  entitled  to  make 
any  comments  which  he  thinks  right. 

Mr.  Wedgwood  :  I  certainly  accept  that.  The  case 
of  Crowsley  is  a  little  peculiar  because  he  offers  no 
defence  except  one  which  is  of  no  value  in  a  Court  of 
Law.  It  is  not  really  a  new  thing  in  this  country  for 
people  to  be  urged  not  to  shoot  under  certain  circum- 
stances when  they  are  in  the  Army.  In  the  American 
War  of  1780  it  was  quite  a  common  thing  for  officers  to 
resign  their  commissions  sooner  than  go  out  to  the 
United  States  and  shoot  their  brothers  there,  and  at  the 
present  date  we  have  the  case  of  the  hon.  Member  (Mr, 
Hamersley)  saying  that  under  no  circumstances  would  he 
allow  his  son  to  go  and  shoot  down  Unionists  in  Ireland — 
a  verj"^  proper  position  to  take  up.  May  I  say,  in  the 
absence  of  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  MacCallum  Scott), 
that  he  gave  me  this  case  to  speak  about,  and  gave  me 
the  extracts  from  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  (iMr. 
Hamersley).  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  say  more 
about  it  than  that  those  of  us  who  are  against  these 
prosecutions  would  be  equally  against  any  prosecution 
of  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Hamersley)  or  anyone  else  who 
said  anything  of  a  similar  nature.  I  will  not  refer  to 
the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Tom  IMann  except  to  say  that 
there  was  no  question  of  the  soldiers  coming  in  at  all. 
The  soldiers  were  not  at  the  meeting.  There  you  have 
a  case  of  interference  with  simple  freedom  of  speech 
alone,  and  no  direct  incitement  to  anyone.  After  the 
outburst  of  public  opinion  all  over  the  country  among 
the  working  classes  over  that  case,  I  think  hon.  Members 
can  begin  dimly  to  imagine  what  is  going  to  happen  if 
this  series  of  prosecutions  goes  on.  Already  the  working 
classes  have  a  very  shrewd  suspicion  of  the  judiciary  of 
this  country.  They  do  not  think  they  are  getting  fair 
play.  Are  all  these  cases  which  are  coming  before  us 
likely  to  increase  the  respect  of  the  working  class  for  the 
judicial   bench  ?     We   have   the   extraordinary   ex-parte 
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statement  of  the  Recorder  the  other  day  in  the  charge 
to  the  jury.  I  was  very  glad  that  he  made  that  charge 
to  the  grand  jury,  because  it  merely  expressed  in  words 
what  we  know  all  the  people  who  have  to  try  cases  are 
feeling.  However  judicial  and  impartial  they  may  be, 
they  are  all  human  beings  like  ourselves,  and  they  all, 
naturally,  take  either  one  view  or  the  other  in  politics. 
I  consider  it  quite  natural  that  Sir  Forrest  Fulton  should 
think  in  that  way  and  should  speak  in  that  way  ;  but 
I  am  quite  certain  that  the  people  who  read  that  speech 
and  who  see  the  extraordinarily  severe  sentences  which 
were  given  will  put  two  and  two  together  and  recognise 
that  the  working  classes  have  no  chance  under  existing 
circumstances  of  getting  justice  if  they  give  expression 
to  Syndicalist  views. 

I  come  now  to  the  present  state  of  affairs  and  the 
difficulty  in  which  the  Attorney-General  has  put  the 
Government.  They  have  proceeded  against  the 
Syndicalists  and  against  Mr.  Tom  Mann,  well-known 
politicians,  but  people  who  have  no  personal  friends  in 
this  House.  Are  they  going  to  proceed  against  people 
who  have  personal  friends  in  this  House  as  well  ?  I 
asked  a  question  to-day  about  the  "  Labour  Leader." 
The  "  Labour  Leader "  is  not  indeed  the  organ  of  the 
Labour  party,  but  it  is  intimately  associated  with  the 
Labour  party,  and  the  chairman  of  that  party,  Mr.  W,  C. 
Anderson,  is,  I  think,  chairman  of  directors  of  the 
"  Labour  Leader,"  and  Crowsley  is  also  one  of  the 
directors.  They  have  no  editor  at  present.  The 
"Labour  Leader"  came  out  on  22nd  March  with  this 
in  its  leading  article  on  the  front  page  : 

"  Before  the  present  prosecutions  were  instituted,  we 
urged  the  soldiers  to  refuse  to  shoot  their  kinsmen 
who  are  battling  against  poverty  if  they  were  ordered 
to  do  so,  and  we  repeat  that  advice  now." 

You  know  what  that  means.  The  "  Labour  Leader  " 
intends  either  to  share  the  fate  of  the  "  Syndicalist "  or 
to  show  that  the  Government  is  partial  in  the  selection  of 
those  people  who  are  to  be  prosecuted.  The  "  Labour 
Leader"  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  paper  that  is 
putting  in  paragraphs  like  that.  Are  they  all  going  to  be 
prosecuted  ?  Is  every  man  who  sells  one  of  Tolstoy's 
penny  pamphlets,  and  are  the  publishers  and  booksellers 
to  be  prosecuted  by  the  Government  for  making  use  of 
paragraphs  exactly  like  that  ?  Really,  it  was  madness 
that  the  Government  should  start  on  this  scheme  of 
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prosecution.  Almost  more  unpleasant  to  deal  with  than 
the  case  of  the  -'Labour  Leader"  is  the  case  of  hon. 
Members  opposite  who  sit  for  Irish  constituencies.  I  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  taste  to  scavenge  in  the  old 
speeches  of  hon.  Members  opposite.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  have  ever  specifically  made  speeches  urging 
that  soldiers  should  not  shoot  upon  the  men  of  the  North 
of  Ireland,  but  hon.  Members  opposite  may  be  quite 
certain  that  the  Incitement  to  Mutiny  Act  of  1797  was  not 
the  only  Act  passed  in  those  years  of  Tory  reaction.  There 
were  the  Treasonable  Practices  Act,  and  the  Seditious 
Meetings  Act.  Is  the  Government  going  to  confine  its 
attentions  to  the  Syndicalists  and  the  Labour  parties, 
and  let  off  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  E.  Carson), 
Privy  Councillor,  ex-Law  Officer  ?  Let  me  read  an 
extract  from  a  speech  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
(Captain  Craig).     In  September,  1911,  he  said  : 

"  You  need  not  be  a  bit  afraid  of  being  prosecuted 

for  sedition   or  rebellion.     Let  the   Government  try 

to  lay  a  finger  on  any  man  for  asserting  the  principles 

of  freedom  in  civil  and  religious  matters,  and  they 

would  light  a  fire  in  Protestant  Ulster  which  would 

never  be  put  out." 

I  should  be  the  last  man  to  suggest  for  a  moment  that 
it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  State  to  prosecute  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  for  making  a  seditious 
statement. 

Mr.  Malcolm  :  In  what  part  of  that  statement  was  the 
sedition  ? 

Mr.  Wedgwood  :  "  Let  the  Government  try  to  lay  a 
finger  on  any  man  for  asserting  the  principles  of  freedom, 
and  they  would  light  a  fire  in  Protestant  Ulster  which 
would  never  be  put  out.  You  need  not  be  a  bit  afraid 
of  being  prosecuted  for  sedition  or  rebellion." 

Captain  Craig  :  So  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  repeat 
the  statement  in  this  House  and  take  all  responsibility. 

Mr.  Wedgwood  :  I  was  quite  certain  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  would.  He  would  repeat  it  outside 
too,  with  perfect  safety,  I  believe  ;  but  whether  it  would 
be  perfectly  safe  a  month  or  two  hence,  when  we  have 
had  a  few  more  of  these  prosecutions,  and  when  public 
opinion  is  beginning  to  be  a  little  afraid  of  hon.  Members 
opposite,  as  they  are  really  afraid  of  the  Syndicalists 
now,  I  am  not  quite  so  certain. 

Captain  Craig  :  We  are  quite  prepared  to  take  all 
risks.     We  are  not  going  to  funk  it  in  any  way. 
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Mr.  Wedgwood  :  We  know  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman.  Let  me  now  give  a  quotation  from  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Wright — I  do  not  know  who  he  is,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  he  likewise  incurs  risks  for  the  free 
expression  of  his  opinion.  He  said  at  Newtownards, 
coimty  Down,  on  10th  November  : 

"  In  a  very  short   time  they  would  have   taught 

their  young  men  to  resist  Home  Rule  and  also  to 

handle   arms.     He   thought   there   was   no   hope   for 

them  except  the  hope  of  using  arms." 

I  do  not  think  for  a  moment  he  has  not  a  perfect  right 
to  say  that,  just  as  much  as  Mr.  Tom  Mann  had  a  perfect 
right  to  make  his  speech,  just  as  much  as  the  "  Syndical- 
ist "'  has  a  perfect  right  to  publish  the  open  letter. 
It  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  Attorney- General  to 
be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  Rev.  William  Wright 
and  Mr.  Tom  Mann. 

Marquess  of  TuUibardine  :  Is  it  right  that  Mr.  Tom 
Mann's  name  should  be  brought  in  ?     He  is  under  trial. 

Mr.  Wedgwood  :  The  Noble  Lord  must  really  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Tom  Mann  and  Frederick  Crowsley  are 
made  of  the  same  material  as  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  (Captain  Craig).  They  are  quite  willing  to 
stand  the  racket.  They  ar«  out  to  fight  for  freedom 
just  as  much  as  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman. 

Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  :  The  hon.  Gentleman  is  under  a 
misapprehension.  He  has  several  times  stated  that  Mr 
Tom  Mann  was  being  prosecuted  for  a  speech  that  he 
made.  That  is  not  a  point  in  the  prosecution  at  all. 
The  only  use  that  is  made  of  the  speech  is  that  therein 
he  stated  emphatically  that  he  was,  according  to  our 
view,  responsible  for  the  publication  of  the  "  Syndicalist," 
and  he  made  other  statements  of  that  character.  The 
speech  in  itself,  however  violent,  is  not  the  subject  of  the 
prosecution. 

Mr.  Wedgwood  :  I  am  very  glad  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  interruption.  That  means  to  say,  I  take 
it,  that  it  is  only  printed  words  which  are  prosecutable, 
and  that  a  man  may  say  what  he  likes.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  are  three  courses  open  to  the  Government. 
They  may  stop  where  they  are  and  leave  the  prosecution 
at  the  "  Syndicalist,"  in  which  case  they  will  incur,  justly, 
the  charge  of  partiality.  It  will  be  said  of  them  that 
they  are  afraid  to  prosecute  the  "Labour  Leader"  on 
account  of  the  Labour  vote,  and  that  they  are  afraid  to 
prosecute  hon.  Members  opposite  because  of  arousing  the 
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fury  of  Ulster.     These  accusations  will  be  made  and  will 
have,  at  least  in  the  public  rnind,  something  of  the  savour 
of  truth  about  them.     Or  else  the  other  course  open  to 
the  Government  is  to  prosecute  in  every  case,  to  proceed 
against  every  newspaper,  and  to  see  that  they  all  get 
six  months'  and  nine  months'  hard  labour,  and  in  order 
to  carry  out  their  policy  to  the  logical  conclusion,  they 
should    include    speeches    as    well    as    publications    in 
newspapers.     Or  else  the  other  course  open  to  them — 
the  course  which  I  think  they  ought  to  adopt — is  to 
amnesty  the  prisoners,  Messrs.  Bowman  and  Buck,  and 
to    cease    prosecuting    Tom    Mann.     I^et    them /;i.  fairly 
recognise  that  they  have  made  a  mistake.     Let  them 
fairly  recognise  that  on  no  principle  of  English  tradition 
ought  these  prosecutions  ever  to  have  taken  place,  that 
a  man  is  still  able  in  a  free  country ^,to  express^ freely  his 
opinions,  however  detrimental  they  may   be  considered 
to    be    by   the   vast   majority   of  mankind.     Let   them 
recognise   the   position,    and    cease   these   prosecutions. 
Let  them  amnesty  the  prisoners,  and  then  at  last  we 
shall  have  put  an  end  to  all  those  prosecutions  of  the 
Press  and  all  this  interference  with  the  liberty  of  English- 
men, which  we  have  fought  for  in  past  generations  and 
which  we  pride   ourselves   upon   still.     Class   feeling  is 
strong  enough  in  this  country.     You  may  embitter  it. 
There  is  no  sign  of  the  bitterness  wearing  down.     Are 
you  going  to  embitter  it  by  having  the  working  classes 
smarting  under  an  obvious  injustice  ?     Put  that  matter 
right,  and  start  afresh  with  the  clean  slate  which  you 
are  so  often  talking  about.     I  plead  with  the  Government 
not   in   the   interests   of  these   men — they   do   not   ask 
mercy — they   do    not   want   mercy — I    plead    with   the 
Government  in  the  interests  of  Liberal  tradition  and  in 
the  interests  of  the  traditions  of  our  country,  of  which 
we  all,  on  whichever  side  of  the  House  we  sit,  are  justly 
and  rightly  proud. 
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CHAPTER   TWENTY-ONE. 

Trial  for  Incitement  to  Mutiny. 
(1912). 

At  the  Salford  Petty  Sessions  on  March  28th,  I  was 
brought  up  on  remand  and  committed  to  the 
Assizes,  bail  being  allowed  in  £200  and  two 
sureties  of  £100  each. 

The  Assizes  were  held  in  Manchester,  and  my 
trial  came  on  May  9th.  The  following  report  is 
from  the  "Weekly  Citizen  "  of  May  11th,  1912. 

"  Tom  Mann  !  " 

Thus  bellowed  the  stentorian  voice  of  a  Manchester 
Assize  Court  official  on  Thursday,  in  the  officious  way 
these  functionaries  have. 

The  sprightly,  well-knit  figure  of  the  great  agitator 
stepped  forward.  Tom  was  smiling  just  as  if  it  was  a 
mere  part  in  a  comedy  he  was  playing,  instead  of  being 
the  chief  figure  in  a  drama — a  drama  which  at  best  was 
converted  into  a  farce  by  the  very  nature  of  the  absurd 
charge. 

Tom  was  ushered  into  the  dock— a  very  uncommon 
prisoner  placed  in  the  spot  wherein  common  and  sordid 
felons  often  stand.  In  that  one  incident  the  dignity  of 
the  workers  was  lowered  to  the  ground.  It  was  an 
indirect  insult  to  Britain's  millions  of  workers  that  one 
of  their  leaders  should  have  to  undergo  this  humiliation. 
Tom  Mann,  however,  took  the  insult  quite  coolly. 

Wigged  and  robed  counsel  were  there  for  the  "  Crown," 
to  make  the  most  damage  they  could  against  the  prisoner. 
Mann  was  his  own  barrister,  and  he  was  quite  competent 
to  defend  himself.  To  assist  him  in  any  legal  points 
which  might  arise  was  his  solicitor,  Mr.  Quilliam,  of 
Liverpool,  well-known  and  highly  appreciated  in  Socialist 
circles. 

The  Judge,  Mr.  Justice  Bankes,  in  his  gaudy  robes, 
sat  in  solemn  state  upon  the  Bench,  and  out  and  in 
popped  idle  barristers  to  get  a  peep  at  the  "  terrible  man 
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who  told  the  soldiers  not  to  shoot,  don'tcherknow." 
In  the  body  of  the  court  were  a  few  prominent  trade- 
union  leaders  and  friends  of  Tom  Mann's,  but  there  were 
more  outside  who  had  been  refused  admission  for  some 
unknown  reason  by  the  officers. 

Not  Guilty. 

The  list  of  indictments  was  read  first  of  all,  and  then 
Tom  was  asked  if  he  was  guilty  or  not. 

"  Not  guilty  "  came  his  prompt  answer. 

The  question  was  put  from  the  Bench  as  to  who 
appeared  for  the  defence — the  prosecuting  counsel  had 
already  announced  that  they  were  for  the  "  Crown  " — 
and  on  Tom  saying  that  he  would  defend  himself,  the 
Judge  looked  in  his  direction  a  moment. 

Mr.  Justice  Bankes,  noting  something  amiss,  asked  if 
the  prisoner  would  like  to  have  some  facilities  for  taking 
notes.  Tom  assented,  and  a  small  table  was  placed  in 
the  dock. 

Tom  sat  down  beside  it,  opened  a  notebook,  and  began 
taking  notes  of  the  "  allegations  "  the  prosecution  raised. 

"  May  I  have  the  witnesses  out  of  the  court  ?  "  he 
asked  as  soon  as  the  proceedings  had  started. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  his  Lordship,  and  the  witnesses 
were  ordered  to  retire. 

Mr.  Langdon,  K.C.,  then  addressed  the  jury.  There 
had  been  an  endeavour,  he  said,  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner  to  get  the  soldiers  enrolled  in  the  army  to 
disobey  the  lawful  orders  which  they  might  receive  or 
to  commit  acts  of  disobedience  to  their  officers  in  a  way 
that  would  amount  to  mutiny  and  disobedience  to  the 
Crown. 

Soldiers'  Duties. 

Next  Mr.  Langdon  defined  the  duties  of  the  soldiers. 
There  were  certain  important  obligations  on  military 
subjects  of  the  Crown.  The  soldier  really  had  a  double 
duty. 

He  owed  a  duty  both  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  soldier,  as 
much  of  one,  perhaps,  as  the  other.  They  differed  little 
in  character  and  extent,  but  in  substance  they  even 
overlapped. 

Clad  though  he  is  in  uniform  the  soldier  remains 
invested  with  the  duties  which  everyone  of  us  owes  to 
the  State  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

Over  and  above  his  civil  duties,  which  were  no  less 
than  those  of  the  civilians,  the  soldier  by  virtue  of  his 
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military  oath,  had  duties  arising  from  his  position  as  a 
:  oldier.  Those  duties  were  great  and  important,  and 
subject  to  heavy  punishment  in  case  of  disobedience. 

"Where  the  miUtary  were  called  in  to  preserve  peace 
the  duties  he  was  called  upon  to  discharge  were  of  the 
gravest  importance  and  required  the  utmost  discretion 
in  their  exercise. 

The  Open  Letter. 

The  endeavour  to  incite  to  mutiny  and  disobedience 
was  contained,  counsel  added,  in  a  couple  of  columns 
printed  in  the  "  Syndicalist "  and  was  in  language  of 
great  power,  well  chosen  to  the  end  in  view,  and 
addressed — the  prosecution  submitted  with  a  deliberate 
intent — to  soldiers  in  order  to  get  them  to  violate  their 
duty,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the  discharge  of  their 
duty  was  a  matter  of  the  gravest  moment. 

Mr.  Langdon  read  the  whole  of  the  Open  Letter. 

Terrible  Contingencies. 

Expressions  in  the  letter  were  directed  to  the  terrible 
contingencies  which  sometimes  arose,  and  which  had 
arisen  in  recent  times,  when  industrial  struggles  trouble 
the  country — struggles  carried  on  generally  with  self- 
restraint,  but  sometimes  accompanied  with  violence, 
riot,  and  pillage. 

That  document  contemplated  a  time  when  the  police 
were  helpless,  and  the  last  resource  of  organised  authority 
had  to  be  brought  into  play  to  control  the  forces  of 
disorder. 

Subject  to  the  orders  of  the  magistrates,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  maintain  order  and  to  protect  property,  these 
forces  had  to  be  employed,  and  if. -the  riot  and  pillage  and 
violence  continued — if  the  appearance  of  the  military 
forces  alone  was  not  sufficient — then,  he  regretted  to 
say,  those  forces  had  to  be  employed,  under  the  law,  with 
effect,  in  order  to  achieve  the  ends  of  Society  in  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  and  the  protection  of  property. 

The  language,  Mr.  Langdon  continued,  was  well 
chosen  to  influence  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  men  who,  as  they  were  told,  might  be  out  of 
the  colours  some  day  and  liable  to  be  shot  at  themselves. 

They  could  not  get  away  from  the  inevitable  conclusion 
that  it  was  intended  to  seduce  soldiers  from  their  duty, 
and  to  incite  them  to  mutiny  when  orders  were  given 
them  which  they  ought  to  obey. 
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QUKSTIONABLE. 

Counsel  then  dealt  with  the  question  of  Tom  Mann's 
responsibility  for  the  publication.  Mr.  Langdon  said 
the  "  Syndicalist "  was  published  in  January  of  this  year 
by  the  Industrial  Syndicalist  Education  League. 

Of  that  League  a  Mr.  Bowman  was  secretary,  and  the 
prisoner  Mann  was  chairman.  It  was  printed  at 
Walthamstow  by  two  men  named  Buck. 

The  Judge  :   How  can  we  admit  this  evidence  ? 

Counsel  contended  that  it  was   quite  an  admissible 
statement,  and  an  argument  ensued  upon  that  point. 
Finally  the  Judge  addressed  Tom  thus  : 

"  I  presume  that  you  would  desire  the  whole  of  the 
occurrence  at  Salford  to  be  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
jury  ?  " 

"  Quite  so,"  promptly  answered  Tom. 

Counsel  then  went  on  with  his  argument,  and  said 
that  the  editor  of  the  paper  and  the  secretary  of  the 
League  had  been  arrested  for  the  publication  of  the 
letter. 

On  February  15th  a  man  was  arrested  at  Aldershot 
for  endeavouring  to  distribute  copies  of  the  letter  to 
soldiers  in  camp,  and  on  March  13th  there  was  a  meeting 
at  Salford  at  which  a  speech  was  made  by  the  prisoner, 
while  on  March  14th  there  was  another  meeting,  and  it 
was  in  respect  to  publication  at  that  meeting  that  the 
indictment  was  drawn  up,  and  to  that  publication  he 
desired  to  call  attention. 

Alleged  Offence. 

Mr.  Langdon  read  extracts  from  the  speech  made  by 
the  prisoner  on  that  occasion  as  follows  : 

"  They  (the  Government)  have  already  prepared  the 
hotel  and  barracks  for  the  military,  and  they  have 
appointed  men  in  charge  of  this,  right  in  this  very 
district,  in  this  town,  and  all  around.  What  are  they 
doing  it  for  ?  To  bring  them  here  to  shoot  you  down. 
That  is  what  for.  That  is  their  intention.  They  are 
trying  to  close  the  mouths  of  any  of  us  that  dare  to 
talk  freely  and  interchange  opinions  with  some  degree 
of  courage.  Therefore  it  is  that  they  have  arrested 
the  man  that  our  chairman  has  referred  to. 

"  There  are  two  brothers  who  are  printers  of  this 
little  paper  ;  they  have  printed  it  on  behalf  of  the 
committee  of  which  I  was  chairman.  The  secretary 
of  that  committee,  a  comrade  of  mine,  Guy  Bowman, 
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was  arrested  after  leaving  my  house  last  Friday 
evening  on  his  way  to  his  own  at  Walthamstow. 

"  The  detectives  went  there,  searched  every  room, 
and  confiscated  all  they  could  get  hold  of  in  the  way 
of  copies  of  the  paper  and  also  new  matter  prepared 
for  the  next  issue.  They  took  him  to  the  police  station, 
charged  him  with  treason,  felony,  or  some  other  rot, 
landed  him  in  Brixton  Gaol  and  refused  him  bail,  and 
he  has  been  there  this  week.  What  has  he  done  ? 
He  has  made  no  remarks  whatever  ;  he  is  simply 
identified  with  the  issue  of  this  little  paper, 

"  Now  I  will  read  you  a  paragraph  or  two.  It 
contains  an  open  letter  to  British  Socialists — no  !  I 
beg  pardon,  British  soldiers  :  " 

Built  of  Different  Stuff. 

After  that  Mann,  said  Crown  counsel,  read  extracts 

from  the  "  Open  Letter,"  and  continued  : 

"  Now  I  will  ask  you  is  there  anything  wrong 
there  ?  Is  it  not  true  ?  They  are  called  upon  to 
murder  us.  (A  voice  :  '  Yes.')  We  know  they  were 
called  upon  to  murder  in  Liverpool  .  .  .  and  if  these 
soldiers  be  ordered  to  fire  and  to  murder,  to  fire  and 
to  kill — for  that  is  how  they  have  been  told  to  fire — 
and  then  to  tell  us  we  dare  not,  and  shall  not,  on  pain 
of  imprisonment,  raise  our  voices,  utter  a  sentiment, 
or  dare  to  address  them,  and  urge  them  not  to  do  so, 
then  if  we  obey,  we  are  indeed  cowards  and  mean 
things. 

"  But  we  are  built  of  different  stuff,  and  by  all  the 
gods  and  devils  I  will  let  them  know  that  I  am  fearless 
in  the  matter.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  there 
are  detectives  or  plain-clothes  police  in  this  hall,  but 
at  each  meeting  I  have  been  at  for  a  long  time  there 
have  been  men  sent  by  the  police  for  the  express 
purpose  of  taking  notes.  It  may  be  just  as  our 
comrade  Bowman  has  been  charged  with  treason, 
felony,  and  what  not,  for  being  identified  with  the 
paper  he  has  issued  ;  if  he  is  punished  for  that,  and  it 
is  an  offence  and  so  serious  they  will  not  allow  him  to 
come  out  on  bail,  I  do  not  see  how  I  shall  escape  as 
chairman  of  that  committee.  You  must  not  be 
surprised  if  I,  too,  am  arrested,  and  find  myself  in 
court,  but  because  of  that  possibility  I  am  not  going 
to  cease  from  denouncing  these  tactics." 
Counsel  said  that  this  meant  that  the  prisoner  fully 

understood   what   the    letter   was    aimed    at,    that   he 
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realised  that  it  was  an  endeavour  to  penetrate  into  the 
allegiance  of  the  soldiers  and  seduce  them  from  their 
duty  and  incite  them  to  disobey  the  lawful  orders  of 
their  officers. 

Nearly  In  Cajiera. 

A  strange  incident  marked  the  commencement  of  the 
e\ndence.  The  first  witness,  Herbert  Fitch,  of  Scotland 
Yard,  was  giving  his  story  of  what  had  happened  at 
meetings  prior  to  Salford,  when  the  Judge,  interposing, 
said  : 

Someone  has  sent  me  a  telegram  asking  me  whether 
I  have  given  orders  that  the  public  should  be  excluded 
from  the  court.  I  have  given  no  orders.  I  have  made 
enquiries,  and  I  have  ascertained  that  the  officers  are 
not  excluding  any  particular  individuals  at  all.  They 
have  allowed  as  large  a  number  of  people  to  come  in 
without  distinction  or  selection  as  the  court  will 
comfortably  hold,  and  that  is  the  only  exclusion  that  has 
been  in  any  waj^  carried  out.  I  have  ordered  some 
more  to  be  allowed  to  come  in,  and  I  think  the  court  is 
now  reasonably  full. 

Mann  :  I  was  personally  wondering  when  we  came 
into  court  why  so  few  were  in. 

Judge  :  Do  you  wish  to  make  some  application  to  me  ? 

Mann  :   I  don't. 

His  Lordship  next  raised  the  question  as  to  whether 
evidence  could  be  admitted  with  regard  to  what  took 
place  on  January  14th,  the  indictment  being  in  respect 
to  what  occurred  on  March  14th.  He  asked  the  prisoner 
if  he  had  any  objection. 

Mann  :   I  have  no  objection,  my  lord  ;  none  whatever. 

Quite  Indifferent. 

Judge  :    Do  you  wish  it  introduced  ? 

Mann  :  I  do  not  wish  it  ;  but  I  am  quite  indifferent. 
I  would  prefer  that  you  decided. 

Judge  (to  Mr.  Langdon)  :   Then  you  must  satisfy  me. 

After  some  legal  argument  his  lordship  decided  to 
exclude  all  evidence  as  to  what  occurred  on  other  dates 
than  March  14th. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  indictment  might  have  been 
framed  in  a  different  way,  and  it  might  have  alleged  a 
continuous  endeavour,  but  it  had  been  limited  to  a 
particular  endeavour  on  a  particular  date,  and  by 
particular  means. 
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Mr.  Langdon  :  As  your  lordship  pleases. 

Detective-Sergeant  William  Markland  of  the  Salford 
police,  spoke  as  to  Mann  speaking  at  Pendleton  Town 
Hall  on  March  14th,  when  between  600  and  700  people 
were  present.  Mann  read  out  the  three  opening  para- 
graphs of  the  "  Open  Letter  to  Soldiers  "  finishing  up 
with  the  words,  "  Don't  do  it." 

Prisoner  added  he  was  pleased  to  take  responsibility 
for  that,  and  said  two  brothers  had  been  locked  up  for 
printing  that  paper,  but  they  only  printed  it  for  a 
committee,  of  which  he  (Mann)  was  the  chairman.  He 
saw  Sergeant  Clarke  buy  a  copy  of  the  paper  in  the  hall. 
On  March  20th  last,  witness  received  accused  into 
custody  at  New  Scotland  Yard.  Mann  made  no  reply 
to  the  charge  read  over  on  that  occasion. 

Other  police  witnesses  corroborated. 

Fearless  of  Consequences. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Court  then  read  the  following  state- 
ment taken  from  Tom  Mann  by  the  police  : 

I  plead  not  guilty.  At  the  same  time,  as  regards  the 
evidence  given  concerning  some  of  the  things  I  have  said, 
particularly  that  of  identifying  myself  with  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Industrial  Syndicalist  Education  League,  that 
is  perfectly  correct,  and  it  was  that  league  that  was 
responsible  for  the  paper  called  the  "  Syndicalist "  being 
brought  into  existence,  and  as  chairman  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  share  all  necessary  responsibility.  Some  of 
that  which  has  been  given  as  evidence  against  me  is 
contrary  to  fact  and  at  the  Assizes  I  shall  give  evidence 
to  that  effect. 

The  statement  that  I  used  the  words  "  Don't  shoot 
your  comrades  ;  turn  your  rifles  round  and  shoot  the 
other  people,"  is  absolutely  untrue.  Neither  have  I 
personally  been  identified  with  the  writing,  the  publishing 
or  issuing  of  that  Open  Letter  to  Soldiers,  beyond  what 
I  have  already  stated  in  my  capacity  as  chairman.  I 
did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  the  Open  Letter  until 
several  days  after  the  issue  of  the  January  number  of 
the  "  Syndicalist."  I  do  not  say  that  because  I  have  any 
reluctance  to  go  to  prison  or  endure  any  other  punishment 
imposed,  but  as  friends  and  comrades  of  mine  have 
already  been  convicted  in  connection  therewith  I  fail 
to  understand  why  further  conviction  should  be  called 
for. 

I  am  advised  by  my  counsel  that  the  matter 
immediately  at  issue  is  my  personal  culpability  or  other- 
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wise  in  connection  with  the  Open  Letter  to  Soldiers. 
I  am  quite  fearless  of  the  consequences.  It  is  true  that 
I  said  at  the  meetings,  as  given  in  evidence,  and  I 
tmhesitatingly  repeat,  that  I  agree  entirely  with  the 
spirit  and  object  of  that  letter.  I  would  like  to  make 
one  remark  concerning  that  extract  quoted  from  the 
reporter's  notebook.  I  believe  it  to  be  absolutely 
correct,  and  I  stand  by  it  in  every  particular.  Tom 
Mann. 

TOM   MANN'S    SPEECH. 
Riots  Deliberately  Caused. 

The  police  evidence  being  ended,  the  Judge  asked  : 
Do  you  wish  to  give  evidence  on  oath  ? 

No,  answered  the  prisoner,  but  I  wish  to  make  a 
statement  from  the  dock.  The  Judge  assented,  and  Tom 
Mann,  speaking  clearly  and  deliberately,  said  : 

I  wish  to  raise  one  point  which  wUl  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  statement  I  wish  to  make,  on  a  point 
of  law,  and  that  is  that  while  soldiers  are  engaged  on 
active  service  they  are  certainly  covered  by  the  military 
law,  but  while  they  are  engaged  assisting  a  civil  authority 
they  are  then  covered  by  the  civil  law,  and  differ  in  no 
respect  from  ordinary  citizens,  and  any  commands  given 
to  them  which  they  are  bound  to  obey  must  be  lawful 
commands. 

The  word  lawful  is  of  vital  importance  here.  I  am 
indicted  with  having  endeavoured  to  seduce  soldiers  as 
soldiers  from  their  duty,  from  the  obeying  of  lawful 
commands.  I  plead  that  I  have  not  done  any  such 
thing. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  show  what  the  soldier's  position 
is  as  a  soldier,  and  when  he  is  engaged  in  assiting  a  civil 
authority,  then  he  is  a  citizen  and  should  be  treated  as 
such  in  all  respects. 

Even  the  authority  quoted  by  the  learned  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  makes  that  admission.  I  do  not 
think  learned  counsel  named  it  :  I  think  it  is  Lord 
Justice  Stephen,  vol.  1,  History  of  Criminal  Law. 

Liable  fob  Mubdee. 

It  was  because  the  citizen  might  be  called  upon  to  do 
certain  things,  so  therefore  might  the  soldier  be  called 
upon  to  do  the  same  thing  in  his  capacity  as  a  citizen. 
If  one  might  employ  arms  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
order,  so  might  the  soldier  do  the  same. 
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If  one  could  not  do  it  the  other  could  not.  It  was  not 
sufficient  for  an  officer  to  order  soldiers  to  do  a  certain 
thing  for  them  to  do  it ;  they  must  not  do  it  if  there  was 
no  justification  for  it. 

If  there  was  no  justification  for  the  soldier  firing,  no 
justification  for  officers  ordering  them  to  fire,  and  no 
justification  for  the  magistrate  asking  the  officers  to 
give  the  order — each  and  all  of  these  were  liable  to  stand 
for  trial  for  murder  or  manslaughter  as  the  case  might  be. 

He  mentioned  this  to  show  it  was  permissible  for  a 
man  to  address  soldiers  in  their  capacity  as  citizens,  to 
urge  them  to  comply  with,  not  to  exceed,  that  which  the 
law  would  approve  of. 

Soldiers  when  at  work  in  their  capacities  as  citizens 
were  covered  by  the  civil  law,  and  amenable  to  it  in  all 
respects. 

He  had  addressed  nothing  directly  or  indirectly  to 
soldiers  serving  King  and  Country  in  their  capacity  as 
soldiers,  and  it  was  quite  another  matter  to  address 
something  to  soldiers  when  they  were  called  upon  to  aid 
the  civil  authority. 

He  then  quoted  the  result  of  the  Featherstone  Riots 
Inquiry,  and  contended  that  the  report  of  that  inquiry 
supported  his  contention  in  full. 

Not  Responsible. 

This  Open  Letter  that  has  been  read  so  carefully,  so 
effectively,  Mann  proceeded,  I  am  not  the  author  of. 

I  did  not  write  it,  I  didn't  cause  it  to  be  printed. 
I  was  not  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  it  being 
issued. 

I  didn't  know  that  it  existed  until  I  saw  it  in  the 
paper  called  the  "  Syndicalist."  The  "  Syndicalist "  is 
issued  under  the  supervision  of  a  committee,  the 
Industrial  "  Syndicalist "  Education  League,  of  which  I 
am  chairman. 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  be  saddled  with  all  responsibility 
in  connection  therewith,  irrespective  of  my  not  having 
been  identified  with  the  production  of  the  letter. 

It  is  known  that  that  Open  Letter  addressed  to  British 
Soldiers  was  in  existence  in  leaflet  form  six  months 
before  it  was  printed  in  the  "  Syndicalist."  It  was 
printed  in  several  papers. 

No  Evasion. 

I  am  not  asking  to  be  allowed  to  escape  any  punishment 
that  ought  to  attach  to  me,  if  punishment  ought  to 
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attach  to  anyone  at  all,  for  I  deliberately  declare  I  am 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  that  authorised  it,  but 
I  did  not  know  of  its  actual  existence  until  I  saw  it  in 
the  "  Syndicalist." 

This  letter  is  an  appeal  to  soldiers  when  called  upon 
to  engage  in  industrial  disputes  on  behalf  of  the  civil 
authority  and  when  they  are  bound  by  civil  law.  Surely 
then  it  is  permissible  for  us  to  ask  them  not  to  murder. 

Such  is  my  opinion,  he  determinedly  declared,  and  if 
it  is  wrong — well,  I  am  prepared  to  stand  by  it. 

I  have  only  said  what  the  authorities  have  already 
said,  that  even  rioters  are  not  enemies  imless  they  are 
armed  in  a  warlike  manner. 

Therefore,  when  we  ask  them  not  to  murder  us,  it 
means  not  to  do  some  things  that  have  been  done  in  the 
past  by  the  soldiers  ;  for  in  the  past  soldiers  have,  in 
obedience  to  their  officers,  fired  and  killed,  and  have  had 
to  stand  their  trial. 

Riots  Deliberately  Caused. 

I  know — and  this  is  what  I  put  in  for  my  defence — 
I  know  that  riots  or  disturbances  are  deliberately  caused 
by  those  occupying  responsible  positions.  In  making 
my  statement  I  desire  to  illustrate  it. 

I  am  justified  in  this  statement  by  the  events  of  last 
August  in  Liverpool.  Then  the  men  on  strike  were 
perfectly  orderly,  and  my  own  efforts,  as  the  Chief 
Constable  has  stated,  were  directed  entirely  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace. 

The  public,  had,  of  course,  to  suffer  a  certain  amount 
of  inconvenience  on  account  of  the  number  of  men  who 
were  out  of  work,  but  there  was  no  need  for  calling  out 
the  military  or  the  nav5^ 

Mann  then  gave  an  account  of  what  happened  in  the 
struggle  on  St.  George's  Plateau  on  Sunday,  August  13, 
1911. 

The  matter  had  been  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  the  Attorney- General  stated  that  Mann  was  not 
being  prosecuted  for  his  speeches. 

The  Judge  :  Yes,  but  I  don't  think  we  will  go  into 
that.  We  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  evidence  which 
has  been  produced  to-day. 

Mann  :    Quite  so,  my  lord.     Your  ruling  all  the  time. 

Prisoner  added  that  if  the  military  had  been  called 
upon  to  fire  on  the  crowd  at  that  gathering  it  would 
have  been  murder,  and  he  thought  he  was  justified  in 
advising  soldiers  not  to  do  that. 
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Prosecution's  Motives. 

Mann  added  that  he  was  compelled  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  proceedings  had  been  taken  because 
of  his  connection  with  the  Syndicalist  movement. 

Others  had  written  and  spoken  as  he  had,  but  they 
were  not  identified  with  the  particular  movement  with 
which  he  had  been  identified. 

He  knew  no  other  reason  why  action  was  being  taken 
to  prevent  an  ordinary  person  of  his  stamp  from  having 
the  free  exercise  of  speech. 

He  had  urged  people  to  organise  and  to  use  their 
power  to  escape  from  the  poverty  they  were  in,  and  he 
had  criticised  the  action  of  the  local  authorities  in 
preparing  for  the  use  of  the  military  in  times  of  trade 
disturbance. 

I  am  not  asking  your  mercy  in  any  respect,  added  the 
prisoner,  but  I  am  claiming  the  right,  as  a  man,  as  a 
citizen,  as  a  native  of  this  country,  and  as  a  workman, 
to  organize  for  the  removal  of  the  worst  evils  which 
afflict  this  country. 

I  did  not  publish  the  letter,  he  concluded,  but  I  don't 
differ  from  it.  I  don't  wish  to  have  my  liberty  curtailed, 
but  I  shall  not  ask  for  mercy  in  any  shape  or  form,  and 
I  stand  for  the  principles  of  the  Open  Letter. 

SIX   MONTHS   AWARDED. 
The  Jury  Found  Tom  Mann  Guilty. 

Asked  whether  he  had  anything  to  say  why  judgment 
should  not  be  passed,  Mann  replied  firmly,  "  No,  sir." 

In  passing  sentence,  Mr.  Justice  Bankes  said  : 

So  far  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  follow  the  course  that  was 
taken  with  regard  to  the  publisher  of  this  newspaper. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  effect  of  this  trial  may  be, 
but  I  hope  it  has  brought  home  to  your  mind  that  the 
law  is  not  what  you  suggested  to  the  jury  it  was,  and 
that  at  any  rate  in  the  future  you  will  refrain  from 
bringing  yourself  within  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
which  forbids  this  conduct,  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
unworthy  of  anybody  who  realises  what  he  is  doing 
because  it  is  an  inducement  to  people  to  do  something 
which  must  bring  grave  punishment  upon  them. 
'  The  suggestion  that  the  law  might  be  altered  is,  of 
course,  a  suggestion  which  is  quite  lawful  to  be  made 
by  those  who  think  there  ought  to  be  any  alteration, 
but  to  do  what  the  jury  have  found  that  you  have  done 
is  mischievous  in  my  opinion  in  the  highest  degree. 
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All  I  have  to  do  is  to  pass  a  sentence  which  the  publisher 
of  this  newspaper  is  already  undergoing,  and  my  sentence 
is  that  you  be  imprisoned  without  hard  labour  in  the 
second  di\ision  for  six  months. 

Mann,  on  receiving  the  sentence,  asked  if  he  might  be 
allowed  to  see  his  wife  and  his  solicitor,  and  this 
permission  was  accorded. 

As  Tom  Mann  was  about  to  be  taken  to  the  prison  of 
Strangeways  he  was  for  a  moment  able  to  pass  a  brief 
message  to  our  special  representative.     It  was  : 

There  must  be  no  apologies  for  me,  and  there  must 
be  no  petition. 

This  is  the  message  he  asks  the  paper  to  give  his 
friends  and  supporters. 

Tom  went  cheerfully  into  his  six  months'  humiliation 
and  imprisonment. 

Guy  Bowman  was  imprisoned  in  Wormwood 
Scrubs,  and  I  was  at  Strangeways,  Manchester. 
It  might  have  been  difficult  to  find  anyone  wilHng 
to  accept  responsibihty  for  the  "Syndicahst,"  had 
not  Comrade  Gaylord  Wilshire,  editor  of  "Wilshire's 
Magazine,"  stepped  into  the  breach  and  kept  the 
paper  going  till  Guy  Bowman  was  released.  Also 
an  Italian  comrade,  Odin  Por,  an  ardent  Syndicalist, 
contributed  articles  and  encouraged  others  to  do 
the  same.  Many  friends  in  and  out  of  Parliament 
at  once  commenced  vigorous  propaganda,  holding 
protest  meetings  on  a  large  scale,  and  demanding 
our  release.  It  was  particularly  interesting  to  me 
on  getting  released  to  find  who  had  been  specially 
active  in  organising  the  meetings,  putting  questions 
in  Parliament,  and  in  a  variety  of  ways  taking 
action  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Government. 
My  thanks  were  given  in  the  best  way  I  could  give 
them  on  my  release,  but  I  desire  here  to  express 
my  gratitude  and  sincere  appreciation  for  the  good 
and  effective  work  that  obtained  our  release  long 
before  the  sentences  expired.  I  was  out  after 
seven  weeks  in  gaol  instead  of  six  months,  to 
which  I  was  sentenced,  and  this  undoubtedly  was 
in  consequence  of  the  many   meetings  held  and 
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resolutions  carried,  and  sending  them  to  the  right 
quarter,  plus  the  determination  manifested  to 
take  further  action,  if  necessary.  Whatever  the 
cause,  the  prison  gates  were  opened,  and  we  were 
able  to  take  up  the  work  again. 
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CHAPTER   TWENTY-TWO. 

Conclusion  and  Farewell. 

Ten  years  have  passed  since  the  incidents  just 
related.  No  detailed  account  of  my  life  during 
this  period  will  be  attempted  in  the  present 
volume.  Some  day,  perhaps,  I  shall  write  a  sequel. 
Meanwhile  I  shall  close  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
intervening  decade,  and  a  summary  of  present 
outlooks.  First  of  all,  and  in  this  connection,  I 
want  (subject  to  certain  reservations  to  be  explained 
towards  the  close  of  this  chapter)  to  reiterate  my 
belief  in  the  general  truth  of  the  Syndicalist  theory 
of  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 

Notwithstanding  the  eclipse  of  the  term 
Syndicalism,  the  theories  and  methods  advocated 
liy  the  Industrial  Syndicalist  Education  League 
(confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the  great  strikes 
of  ten  years  back,  and  further  substantiated  by 
the  results  of  the  railwaymen's  strike  and  the  coal 
stoppage  since  the  war),  still  hold  the  field  as 
against  the  theories  and  methods  of  the  Labour 
parliamentarians.  I  cannot  to-day  express  my 
outlook  more  forcibly  than  it  was  expressed  in  an 
article  I  wrote  when  under  remand  in  Strangeways 
Prison.  It  appeared  in  the  "  Syndicalist "  for  March- 
April,  1912.     I  reproduce  it  in  full. 

The  exceptional  trade-union  activity,  the  increase  in 
volume  and  variety  of  the  various  phases  of  Labour 
unrest,  and  the  recent  apphcation  of  Syndicahst  principles 
and  methods  in  the  industrial  world,  is  simply  so  much 
evidence  that  the  efforts  of  the  working  class  to  obtain 
improved  conditions  are  not  flagging,  but  multiplying  ; 
and  all  who  recognise  the  existence  of  the  Social  Problem 
have  cause  for  satisfaction  that  this  stimulating  force  is 
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apparently  in  the  ascendent  and  destined  to  produce 
great  results  in  the  near  future. 

Syndicalism  means  the  control  of  industry  by 
"  Syndicates  "  or  Unions  of  Workers,  in  the  interest 
of  the  entire  community  ;  this  necessarily  pre-supposes 
the  relatively  perfect  industrial  organisation  of  all  who 
work,  and  the  right  relationship  to  each  other  of  every 
section.  Robert  Owen,  over  eighty  years  ago,  advocated 
the  necessity  for  such  a  method  of  organisation,  and  made 
a  very  good  start  at  putting  it  into  practice  ;  but,  as  it 
proved,  the  workers  were  not  equal  to  resorting  to  such 
relatively  highly-trained  methods  ;  and  they  have  had 
to  spend  twice  forty  years  in  the  industrial  wilderness 
because  they  were  neither  mentally  nor  physically 
qualified  to  enter  the  Promised  Land.  Since  Owen's 
time,  several  other  methods  have  been  resorted  to  by 
the  workers  to  escape  from  their  industrial  bondage, 
but  none  of  them  have  proved  really  effective, 
parliamentary  action  least  of  all. 

In  Robert  Owen's  vigorous  days  the  workers  of 
England  had  no  political  rights,  and  it  would  appear 
that  Owen  set  small  store  by  the  possession  of  any  such 
"  rights,"  He  saw  and  taught  that  the  workers' 
difficulties  arose  as  a  consequence  of  their  industrial 
subjugation  to  the  capitalist  class — in  other  words,  that 
the  members  of  the  employing  class  had  no  concern  for 
the  members  of  the  working  class,  except  to  control 
and  exploit  their  labour  force  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
using  them  as  profit-making  machines  for  themselves. 

The  Syndicalist  of  to-day  has  learned  that  all-important 
fact,  and  so  refuses  to  play  at  attempts  at  social  reform 
through  and  by  means  of  Parliaments,  these  institutions 
being  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  plutocracy,  and 
never  tolerating  any  modification  of  conditions  in  the 
interest  of  the  working  class,  save  with  the  ulterior 
motive  of  more  firmly  entrenching  themselves  as  the 
ruling  class. 

All  this  is  admitted  by  most  Socialists  as  regards  the 
motive  and  object  of  the  capitalist  class,  but  the  typical 
Socialist  retains  an  abiding  faith  in  the  "  wisdom  and 
power  "  of  Parliament,  and  seeks  to  achieve  revolutionary 
changes  by  means  of  Parliament.  And  yet  he  also  fully 
admits  that  all  the  really  serious  grievances  of  the 
workers  are  economic  or  industrial  and  not  political  in 
character.  Many  of  them  can  also  see  clearly  enough 
that  Parliament  cannot  manage  or  control  an  industry. 
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or  really  rectify  industrial  wrongs  ;  but  still  the  glamour 
of  this  imposing  bourgeois  institution  commands  their 
obeisance  and  subjection. 

The  Syndicalist,  that  is,  the  trade  and  labour  unionist 
of  the  revolutionary  type,  recognises  not  only  that  all 
changes  favourable  to  the  workers  must  be  brought 
about  by  the  workers,  but  also  that  the  only  correct 
method  of  doing  this  is  through  and  by  the  workers'  own 
industrial  organisations.  Organised  labour  means  the 
control  of  labour  power  by  the  labourers  organised,  and 
this  means  the  control  of  wealth  production  to  the 
extent  to  which  Labour  is  organised. 

It  is  only  while  Labour  is  partially  organised  that 
recourse  to  strikes  is  necessary  ;  not  even  the  general 
strike  will  be  necessary  when  Labour  is  universally 
organised.  Universal  organisation  must  carry  with  it 
mdustrial  soldiarity,  i.e.,  universal  agreement  upon  the 
object  to  be  attained,  for  otherwise  the  capitalists  will 
still  triumph.  With  solidarity  on  the  industrial  field 
the  workers  become  all-powerful. 

There  is  nothing  but  a  little  reflection  wanted  to 
enable  anyone  to  see  that  such  is  really  the  case.  All 
students  of  social  economics,  who  recognise  the  operation 
of  the  law  of  wages,  know  that,  irrespective  of  what  the 
worker  produces,  all  that  the  worker  on  the  average 
receives  is  a  subsistence  wage  ;  but  we  also  know  that, 
in  order  to  get  that  subsistence  wage,  there  are  some 
who  work  but  six  hours  a  day,  whilst  others  work  twice 
and  even  three  times  as  long.  The  most  effective  means 
of  securing  social  betterment  is  by  reducing  the  working 
hours.  It  is  better  to  get  the  subsistence  wage  for 
relatively  few  hours  than  for  many  hours  of  work. 

Syndicalism  will  do  this,  and  by  so  doing  will  solve 
the  problem  of  unemployment,  and  by  the  same  means 
will  kill  excessive  working  hours  ;  and  by  the  same 
methods  will  wipe  out  all  low  wages.  A  further  applica- 
tion of  the  same  principle  will  secure  to  the  workers  the 
full  reward  of  their  labour.  All  will  come  in  a  perfectly 
natural  manner  as  the  direct  outcome  of  industrial 
solidarity  guided  intelligently  and  applied  courageously. 

The  State  Socialist,  confronted  with  the  unemployed 
problem,  admits  the  necessity  for  trying  to  cure  the  evil, 
and  proposes  a  "Right  to  Work"  Bill.  This  proposal 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  State  Socialists' 
programme  for  fully  twenty  years,  and  it  has  never  yet 
reached  the  stage  of  serious  discussion — that  is,  it  has 
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not  yet  been  considered  of  sufficiently  urgent  importance 
to  be  classed  by  the  average  parliamentarian  as  being 
within  the  region  of  practical  politics.  Nor  is  there  any 
valid  reason  for  supposing  it  is  likely  to  be  seriously 
dealt  with  by  those  who  claim  to  attach  importance  to  it. 

The  Syndicalist  says  :  "  Apply  direct  action  and 
reduce  working  hours  up  to  the  point  of  absorbing  all 
available  workers  in  the  ranks  of  the  actively  employed, 
and  quite  as  rapidly  as  labour-saving  devices  are  applied 
still  further  reduce  working  hours,  so  that  there  will 
never  be  any  unemployed." 

"  But,"says  the  parliamentarian,  "  in  order  to  reduce 
hours  we  must  have  an  Act  of  Parliament."  The 
Syndicalist  says  :  "  Such  reduction  of  working  hours 
can  be  far  better  brought  about  by  industrial  organisation. 
Nothing  is  wanted  but  the  organisation  of  the  workers, 
and  agreement  to  use  the  organisation  for  such  a 
purpose." 

The  trade  unionists  themselves,  having  had  their 
minds  so  fullj'^  occupied  with  the  idea  that  Parliament 
is  the  all-important  institution,  and  never  having  even 
hoped  to  see  all  workers  organised  industrially,  have 
failed  to  realise  what  enormous  power  lies  in  industrial 
solidarity. 

The  nearest  approach  to  any  one  industry  exhibiting 
solidarity  was  that  of  the  late  great  strike  of  the  miners 
in  March,  1912  ;  but  even  here  it  was  not  complete, 
for  many  colliery  enginemen  and  others  did  not  give  in 
their  notices  at  the  same  time  as  the  colliers,  and  no 
arrangement  at  all  was  made  with  other  organised 
workers  to  secure  their  co-operation  in  an  active  and 
warlike  manner. 

The  arm-chair  discussions  that  took  place  for  several 
weeks  before  the  miners'  notices  expired,  and  the  ready 
acceptance  of  the  intervention  of  the  Government, 
showed  how  childishly  simple  were  many  of  those 
responsible  on  the  men's  side.  They  did  not  view  it  as 
a  national  battle  to  be  fought  by  the  organised  workers 
engaged  in  the  class  struggle.  Unfortunately,  a  large 
percentage  of  the  "  miners'  leaders  "  had  no  conception 
that  there  was  or  that  there  is  a  "  class  struggle  "  ;  and, 
indeed,  they  had  done  their  utmost  to  prevent  the 
national  claim  for  a  minimum  wage  coming  along  as 
forcefully  as  it  did. 

Some  of  the  capitalist  papers  charged  these  same 
leaders  with  being  "  Syndicalists  "  !     The  fact  is  that 
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many  of  them  had  never  pronounced  the  word  in  their 
lives,  and  not  five  per  cent,  of  them  knew  what  the  term 
meant.  But  they  made  an  excellent  fight,  and  were 
truer  Syndicalists'  in  fact  than  in  theory.  Nevertheless, 
if  the  Syndicalist  principle  of  brotherly  solidarity  in  all 
industries  had  been  understood  and  resorted  to,  the 
whole  pressure  of  the  transport  workers,  including 
railwaymen,  would  have  been  applied  at  the  end  of  the 
first  week,  and  no  power  on  earth  could  have  prevailed 
against  them. 

Once  again,  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  Syndicalists  is 
the  control  of  each  industry  by  those  engaged  in  it  in 
the  interests  of  the  entire  community.  This  will  be 
followed  by  the  ownership  of  the  tools  and  other  means 
of  production  and  transportation  jointly  by  the  industrial 
community.  Strikes  are  mere  incidents  in  the  march 
towards  control  of  industry  and  ownership  of  the  tools 
of  production.  "  Sabotage,"  "  Ca'  Canny,"  and  irritation 
strikes  are  mere  incidentals  in  the  progress  onwards. 
The  master  key  to  the  entire  problem  is  Industrial 
Solidarity. 

Naturally,  much  absurd  criticism  has  been  directed 
against  "  Syndicalism,"  and  quite  a  host  of  Labour  men 
have  hastened  to  declare  not  only  that  they  are  not 
Syndicalists,  but,  indeed,  that  they  have  pronounced 
opinions  against  it — which,  upon  analysis,  amounts  to 
this  :  they  are  obsessed  with  the  plutocratic  institution 
of  Parliament  and  are  also  fearful  lest  identification  with 
the  workers'  real  movement  should  debar  them  from 
sharing  the  contents  of  the  Egyptian  fleshpots.  But 
they  need  not  fear,  timid  souls  !  They  may  still 
propitiate  plutocratic  opinion  by  disclaiming  identifica- 
tion with  the  virile  fighting  force  that  is  already  lifting 
the  working  class  out  of  the  bogs  and  quagmires  of 
mugwumpish  parliamentarism. 

The   watchwords   are   INDUSTRIAL   SOLIDARITY 
•    and  DIRECT  ACTION.     By  these  means  we  can  and 
will  solve  unemployment,  cure  poverty,  and  secure  to 
the  worker  the  full  reward  of  his  labour. 

Now,  before  presenting  a  brief  statement  of  my 
present  outlook  on  the  matters  discussed  in  the 
foregoing  article,  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  summary- 
account  of  my  doings  since  it  was  written. 

In  1913,  I  went  to  the  United  States  on  a 
lecturing  tour,  travelling  from  Boston  in  the  east 
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to  San  Fransisco  in  the  west.  I  visited  seventy 
cities,  and  lectured  under  various  auspices.  For 
instance,  some  of  the  meetings  I  addressed  were 
organised  by  the  I.W.W.  (Industrial  Workers  of  \ 
the  World),  others  by  the  A.F.L.  (American 
Federation  of  Labour),  others  by  the  Socialist 
Party  of  America  and  by  various  trade  unions. 
The  editorial  committee  of  "Justice,"  the  Socialist 
paper  of  Pittsburg  and  district,  arranged  meetings 
for  me.  I  also  lectured  to  the  economic  section 
of  Chicago  University,  and  gave  addresses  in 
Seattle,  and  at  the  Labour  Temples  of  various 
cities.  It  was  an  intensely  interesting  experience, 
giving  me  opportunities  of  coming  into  contact 
with  all  kinds  of  working-class  organisations,  more 
particularly  the  trade  unions,  and  also  enabling 
me  to  learn  essential  facts  concerning  conditions 
of  labour,  rates  of  wages,  and  the  workers'  standard 
of  life.  Of  great  value  to  me  personally  were  the 
opportunities  I  had  of  meeting  representative 
persons  engaged  in  public  work,  and  of  learning 
from  them  at  first  hand  their  views  and  methods. 

One  friend  in  particular  gave  me  much  assistance 
in  arranging  meetings.  This  was  W.  Z.  Foster,  of 
Chicago,  who  shortly  afterwards  took  so  prominent 
a  part  in  the  successful  organisation  of  the  stock- 
yard workers  of  Chicago.  A  description  of  the 
conditions  under  which,  prior  to  their  organisation, 
these  workers  carried  on  their  occupations,  was  one 
of  the  main  themes  of  Upton  Sinclair's  famous 
book  The  Jungle. 

To  return  for  a  moment,  before  quitting  the 
U.S.,  to  Comrade  Foster,  I  should  mention  his 
close  connection  with  two  recent  and  notable 
developments  in  the  American  Labour  movement. 

In  the  first  place  he  is  the  historian  of  the  great 
steelworkers'  strike.  In  the  close  of  1919,  more 
than  365,000  steelworkers  put  up  a  spirited  fight 
against  the  Steel  Trust,  but  were  defeated  after 
the  stoppage  had  lasted  three-and-a-half  months. 
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The  workers  were  beaten  by  the  Iron  Heel,  by  the 
organised  forces  of  capitalism  assisted  by  all  the 
repressive  powers  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  and 
Federal  authorities.  I  cannot  recommend  too 
highly,  to  earnest  students  of  the  contemporary 
Labour  movement,  William  Z.  Foster's  account 
of  the  affair  in  his  book  The  Great  Steel  Strike  and 
its  Lessons,  published  by  Huebsch,  New  York, 
1920. 

Secondly,  in  August,  1922,  Foster  became 
closely  identified  with  one  of  the  most  promising 
of  recent  developments  in  the  U.S.,  the  Trade 
Union  Educational  League.  This  is  a  remark- 
ably live  body,  which  aims  at  exercising  a 
revolutionary  influence  within  the  A.F.L.  It  is 
destined,  I  think,  to  help  greatly  in  lifting  the 
reproach  that  the  United  States  is  the  most  back- 
ward land  in  the  world  as  regards  Labour 
organisation. 

Early  in  1914  the  South  African  Government 
deported  to  England  nine  men  who  had  been 
actively  connected  with  the  trade-union  movement 
on  the  Rand  in  the  Transvaal.  I  was  sent  to 
South  Africa  to  endeavour  to  weld  working-class 
forces  together,  and  was  enthusiastically  received 
by  the  miners,  the  railwaymen,  and  others.  To  my 
pleasurable  surprise  the  foremost  contingent  in  a 
procession  of  ten  thousand  people  who  met  me  at 
Johannesburg  Station,  was  a  couple  of  hundred 
young  Dutchmen  with  their  trade-union  banner. 
This  was  a  great  advance  on  anything  I  had  seen 
when  I  was  in  the  same  district  in  1910.  At  that 
date,  very  few  of  the  Dutch  Africanders  were 
working  in  the  mines,  and  those  few  would  have 
no  truck  with  the  Britishers.  In  the  interval 
between  my  two  visits,  economic  pressure,  and 
fraternisation,  had  brought  the  young  Dutchmen 
into  the  industrial  field,  and  they  had  learned  the 
necessity  for  industrial  organisation. 
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At  the  present  time  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  white 
workers  at  the  gold  mines  on  the  Rand  are  Dutch- 
men. The  recent  labour  dispute  on  the  Rand  has 
helped  to  consolidate  working-class  feeling  yet 
further.  In  the  1922  strike,  the  forces  of  capitalist 
and  governmental  repression  were  ruthlessly  used. 
Large  numbers  of  the  workers  were  shot  down, 
and  there  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  some  of 
those  who  were  killed  had  no  direct  connection 
with  the  dispute.  Upwards  of  five  thousand 
arrests  were  made,  and  fourteen  hundred  persons 
were  prosecuted.  A  number  of  the  strikers  have 
been  sentenced  to  death. 

At  the  date  when  I  pen  this  concluding  chapter 
of  my  memoirs  I  have  received  an  urgent  invitation 
from  the  trade  unionists  and  communists  of  South 
Africa  to  revisit  that  country  at  once.  The  heavy 
sentences  inflicted  upon  the  strikers  have  had  a 
depressing  effect,  and  the  unions  need  to  be 
reorganised.  I  have  agreed  to  put  my  hand  to 
this  work,  and  am  to  sail  by  the  next  boat  on 
September  15th,  1922. 

Thus  we  see,  in  the  new  and  the  old  countries 
ahke,  the  same  domination  of  the  ruhng  class,  and 
the  fight  to  the  death  by  that  class  when  resistance 
is  shown  by  the  workers.  The  class  struggle  is 
being  waged  in  every  country  ;  and,  since  the  great 
World  War,  more  fiercely  than  before. 

In  recent  years  all  my  reflections  and  my 
experience  have  led  me  to  recognise  more  clearly 
than  ever  the  correctness  of  the  revolutionary 
attitude.  By  this  I  mean  that  there  is  no  possible 
hope  of  estabUshing  a  satisfactory  condition  of 
society  so  long  as  ownership  of  the  means  of 
production  and  the  control  of  industry  remain 
vested  in  the  capitahst  class.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  abolishing  wage  slavery  so  long  as 
the  wages  system  obtains.  There  is  no  hope  of 
abolishing  the  wages  system,   and  therefore  the 
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profit-making  system,  through  friendly  collabora- 
tion with  the  capitalist  class,  or  through  rel>4ng 
upon  the  institutions  of  that  class.  The  capitalists 
are  savagely  fighting  the  workers  in  every  country. 
All  the  recent  inventions  and  the  most  perfected 
methods  of  warfare  are  utihsed  against  the  workers. 
They  are  used  without  scruple  in  Western  Europe, 
America,  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

Trade  unionism  is  of  no  value  unless  the  members 
of  the  unions  are  clear  as  to  their  objective — the 
overthrow  of  the  capitaUst  system — and  are 
prepared  to  use  the  unions  for  that  purpose. 
Political  action  is  of  no  value  unless  all  political 
effort  is  used  definitely  and  avowedly  for  the  same 
end,  the  abolition  of  the  profit-making  system. 

Last  year  I  was  sent  to  Moscow  by  London 
trade  unionists,  as  their  delegate  to  the  first 
congress  of  the  Red  Trade  Union  International 
(now  named  the  Red  International  of  Labour 
Unions— R.I.L.U.).  In  Russia  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  conferring  with  the  delegates  of 
over  forty  nationalities.  I  was  confirmed  in  the 
conviction  that  the  Russian  Revolution  has  taught 
us  many  things.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of 
these  is  that  the  administration  or  management  of 
industry  must  be  by  councils  of  workers  and  not. 
by  parliaments.  Whilst  it  may  j^epossible  by 
parliamentaryL-actioiT"  to  prevent_the  capitalist 
class  from  using  force  to  block  the  workers'  move- 
ment, this  negative  advantage  is  the  utmost  we 
can  hope  to  achieve  by  parhamentary  methods. 
Parliament  can  never  become  the  instrument 
through  which  the  workers  can  secure  and  exercise 
the  control  of  industry.  1!  am,  therefore,  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  universal  estabhshment  of  Workers'' 
Councils,  and  the  universal  formation  of  Shops" 
Committees.  These  institutions  are  indispensable 
instruments  for  achieving  the  complete  overthrow 
of  capitalism  and  the  full  control  of  all  forms  of 
industry   by  the  workers.     Such   control   will   be 
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secured,  and  the  administration  of  industry  will  be 
effected,  through  industrial  organisations,  through 
our  present  trade  unions  when  they  have  shed 
their  narrowness  and  absurdities,  have  broadened 
their  bases,  and  have  welded  themselves  together 
so  as  to  become  equal  to  all  industrial  requirements. 

This  is  the  essence  of  Syndicalism.  The  outlook 
for  the  future  is  not  that  of  a  centralised  official 
bureaucracy  giving  instructions  and  commands  to 
servile  subordinates  ;  I  look  for  the  coming  of 
associations  of  equals,  working  co-operatively  to 
produce  with  the  highest  efficiency,  and 
simultaneously  to  care  for  the  physical  and  mental 
wellbeing  of  all.  This  is  precisely  what  we 
advocated  as  Syndicalists.  But  we  are  undoubtedly 
approaching  the  day  when  we  must  be  ready  to 
avail  ourselves  of  any  and  every  opportunity. 
With  the  experience  of  Russia  to  guide  us,  I 
entirely  agree  that  there  will  be  a  period,  short  or 
long,  when  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  must 
be  resorted  to.  The  effective  working  of  such  a 
dictatorship  would  not  be  promoted  by  ignoring 
the  existence  of  the  plutocratic  State  machine,  or 
by  indifference  to  its  functioning  in  a  manner 
hostile  to  the  workers.  Reluctantly,  therefore,  I 
differ  from  the  Syndicalists  in  various  countries 
who  do  not  recognise  the  desirability  and  necessity 
of  collaborating  with  the  Third  International.  I 
know  full  well  that  to  rely  upon  parliamentaiy 
action  to  achieve  our  emancipation  is  futile  ;  but  I 
.admit  that,  when  the  hour  is  approaching  for 
getting  to  grips  with  essentials,  it  would  be 
impolitic  to  leave  the  forces  of  the  State  machine 
in  the  hands  of  our  plutocratic  enemies. 

As  far  back  as  1886,  I  took  an  active  part  in 
celebrating  the  Commune  of  1871,  and  have 
continued  to  participate  in  the  anniversary  celebra- 
tion down  to  the  present  time.  I  gladly  accepted 
the  name  of  Communist  from  the  date  of  my  first 
reading  of  The  Communist  Manifesto,   and  have 
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ever  since  been  favourable  to  Communist  ideals 
and  principles. 

I  find  that  the  yearnings  and  strivings  of  earlier 
years,  becoming  more  and  more  definite  and 
precise  in  later  years,  are  in  accord  with  the 
elemental  urge  of  the  working  class  towards  real 
freedom.  All  the  activities  of  my  adult  life  have 
been  a  participation  in  the  revolutionary  working- 
class  movement — that  movement  which,  though  at 
times  unconsciously,  makes  ever  for  the  one  true 
goal.  The  philosophy  of  all  this  is  clearly  set 
forth  in  what  I  regard  as  an  invaluable  book, 
Creative  Revolution,  by  Eden  and  Cedar  Paul. 
In  my  judgment,  if  this  volume  could  be  broad- 
casted amongst  the  workers,  it  would  do  inestimable 
service.  Such  a  book  could  not  have  been  written 
a  dozen  years  ago,  when  I  was  an  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  Syndicalism.  The  experiences  of  the 
World  War,  and  the  Russian  Revolution,  were 
essential  to  the  clarification  of  our  ideas.  As  a 
result  of  that  clarification,  we  have  drawn  much 
nearer  to  the  real  thing  than  was  possible  before. 
No  longer  do  we  "  see  men  as  trees  walking,"  for 
now  we  "  see  every  man  clearly."  Or  at  least  we 
have  gained  a  clear  vision  of  the  next  step  and  the 
next,  to  carry  us  to  the  desired  goal.  I  make  an 
excerpt  from  Creative  Revolution  as  summing  up 
one  phase  of  the  situation. 

"In  so  far  as  socialist  propaganda  has  been  truly 
effective,  it  has  not — such  is  our  contention,  based  on 
our  reading  of  modern  psychological  science  quite  as 
much  as  on  our  adhesion  to  Marxist  economics  and 
sociology — been  effective  mainly  because  it  has,  wittingly 
or  unwittingly,  pursued  the  tactic  of  the  class  struggle  : 
because  it  has,  designedly  or  undesignedly,  aroused  a 
revolutionary  impulse  among  the  mass  of  the  workers 
to  secure  improved  conditions  of  life  and  labour  ;  among 
a  large  number,  to  achieve  self-government  in  industry  ; 
and,  among  the  peculiarly  intelligent  minority,  to  throw 
off  for  ever  the  yoke  of  Capitalism,  to  abolish  wage- 
slavery,  and  to  make  an  end  of  ownership  rule. 
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"  If  those  who  are  animated  with  this  revohitionaiy  will, 
endeavour  to  achieve  their  ends  through  direct  action, 
if  they  are  convinced  that  to  reach  the  land  of  Canaan 
they  must  take  a  short  cut  out  of  the  parliamentary 
desert  in  wliich  they  have  been  wandering  for  forty 
years,  it  is  not  for  would-be  leaders  to  gainsay  them. 
That  is  their  vision,  and  they  will  follow  it  to  the  end, 
undismayed  by  the  fact  that  many  of  those  who  have 
helped  them  thus  far  on  the  road  now  shrink  back  with 
horror  from  the  contemplation  of  the  forms  which  the 
final  struggle  is  assuming. 

"  Marx  and  Engels,  seventy  years  ago,  had  Pisgah- 
sights  of  the  promised  land.  To-day  Lenin,  Trotsky, 
and  the  Russian  proletariat  and  poorer  peasantry  occupy 
the  outlying  regions.  Here,  we  shall  not  follow  blindly 
in  their  footsteps,  for  in  Britain,  in  France,  in  Italy,  in 
Germany,  in  America,  each  proletariat  has  its  own 
peculiar  problems  to  face.  But,  broadly  speaking,  the 
left-wing  socialists  in  all  lands  are  agreed  upon  two 
points  at  least.  They  hold  that  parliament  is  outworn, 
and  that  the  growing  economic  power  of  the  workers 
must  fashion  new  forms  of  political  expression.  And 
they  are  confident  that  the  main  impetus  of  advance 
must  be  the  vital  impetus  of  the  class  struggle." 

I  am  aware  that  numerous  books  upon  the 
coming  revolution  have  recently  issued  from  the 
press,  but  amongst  many  really  good  books  the 
one  I  would  advise  the  student  to  turn  to  without 
delay  is  Creative  Revolution.  Because  I  appreciate 
it  so  highly,  I  have  asked  the  authors  to  allow  me 
to  include  their  photographs  in  Tom  Mann's 
Memoirs. 

Here,  for  the  time  being,  I  must  bring  my 
memoirs  to  a  close.  When  I  resume  my  pen,  it 
will  not  merely  be  to  give  a  more  detailed  account 
of  my  experiences  during  the  last  ten  years,  but 
also  (I  hope),  to  relate  some  further  activities 
worth  recording  as  the  outcome  of  the  unceasing 
urge  towards  the  one  thing  worth  working  for  at 
this  juncture  in  the  history  of  mankind — THE 
SOCIAL   REVOLUTION. 
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John  Ball's  Sermons. 

The  Peasant  Rising  ;  Wat  Tyler  killed  at  Walworth  ; 

John  Ball  executed. 
The  Lollards. 
Jack  Cade  at  Blackheath. 
The  Civil  War  begins. 
Execution  of  Charles  I. 
The  Commonwealth. 
John  Lilburne  the  Leveller. 
Gerard  Winstanley  the  Digger. 
The  British  Revolution. 
Birth  of  Thomas  Paine,  author  of  Common  Sense 

(1776),  The  Rights   of  Man  (1790-92),  and  The 

Age  o/Keason  (1794-1807). 
Birth    of    William    Godwin,    author    of    Enquiry 

concerning  Political  Justice  (1793). 
Birth  of  Mary  WoUstonecraft,  author  of  A  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  Women  (1792). 
The  American  Revolution. 
The  French  Revolution. 
National  Convention  of  Reform  and  Revolutionary 

Societies  held  in  Edinburgh. 
Passing  of  Act  prohibiting  Combination. 
Luddite  Riots. 
Birth  of  Karl  Marx,  author  of  Criticism  of  Political 

Economy  (1859),  Capital  (Vol.  I.,  1867.     Vols.  II. 

and  III.  were  not  published  until  after  Marx's 

death  in  1883). 
The  Peterloo  Massacre  (Manchester). 
Repeal  of  Combination  Laws. 
Law  tolerating  Trade  Unions. 

Grand  National  Consolidated  Union  (Robert  Owen). 
The  Chartist  Movement. 
Rochdale  Equitable  Pioneers  Founded. 
The  Communist  Manifesto. 
Amalgamated  Engineers  Founded. 
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1871  The  Commune  of  Paris. 

1872  Agricultural    Labourers'    Union    Founded    (Joseph 

Arch). 
1888  Strike  of  Women  Workers  in  Bryant  and  May's 

Match  Factory. 

1888  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain  Founded. 

1889  Gasworkers'  Union  formed. 
1889          The  great  London  Dock  Strike. 

1889  Second  International  founded  in  Paris. 

1890  The  great  Maritime  Strike  in  Australasia. 

1896  The  International  Federation  of  Ship,  Dock,  and 

River  Workers  founded. 
1901  International  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  formed. 

1906  Trades  Disputes  Act. 

1908  Movement  for   Independent  Working-Class  Educa- 

tion started  ;   formation  of  Plebs  League. 

1909  Foundation  of  Central  Labour  College. 

1910  Transport  Workers'  Federation  formed. 

1911  Strike  of  Transport  Workers  including  Railwaymen. 

1912  Miners'  National  Stoppage. 

1913  National  Union  of  Railwaymen  founded. 
1913-1914  Dublin  Dispute  (Jim  Larkin). 

1915  Shops  Stewards'  Movement. 

1916  Clyde  Deportations, 

1917  The  Russian  Revolution. 

1918  National  Federation  of  Building  Trades  Operatives 

formed. 

1919  Coal  Industry  (Sankey)  Commission. 

1919  Third  International  founded  in  Moscow. 

1920  Amalgamated  Engineering  Union  founded. 

1920  Foundation  of  Red  Trade-Union  International  (now 

Red  International  of  Labour  Unions). 

1921  Miners  Lock  Out  ;   Black  Friday,  April  17th. 

1921  The  National  Council  of  Labour  Colleges  founded. 

1922  Engineering  Trades  Lock  Out. 
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Broadht.trst,  21,  71,  95. 
Broken  HiU  Dispute,  229-243. 
Buck,  282,  285,  301,  305. 
Building  Trades'  Operatives,  330. 
BURVS.  38,  39,  40,  43,  49,  56,  59, 

60,    61,    69,    70,    79,    80,    84,    87, 

98,  116,  122. 
BtTRROw.s,  44,  57,  79,  92. 
Burt,  21,  71,  99,  102. 
Butchers'  Strike  in  New  Zealand, 

225. 
Carpenters'     and     Joiners'     Union 

(New  South  Wales),  229. 
Carters'  Strike  in  Liverpool,   260- 

264. 
Carters'  Union,  267.  270.  271. 
Cuamber-s,  151,  152,  268,  270,  280. 
Champion,  39,  41,  42,  43,  57,  59, 

60.  74,  77,  87,  200. 


Churches   and    the    Labour   Move- 
ment, 111-125. 
Class  War,  202,  203,  206,  322.  325, 

32C. 
Combination  Laws,  53,  329. 
Combined  Trade  Union  Committee 

(Broken  Hill),  229,  236,  240. 
Comjnunist  Manifesto,  324,  329. 
Conciliation  Board  (New  Zealand). 

226. 
Conciliation      Boards      (Liverpool, 

1911),  260. 
Conf6d6ration  G6n6rale  du  Travail, 

251,  253,  254,  280. 
Condition  of  England  Question,  The, 

51. 
Cotton  Spinners'  Union,  102. 
"  Country    without    Strikes,"    161, 

226. 
County  Council  (London),  104,  118. 
Creative  Revolution,  325,  326. 
Crowsi.ey,  282,  295,  296,  297,  298, 

300. 
Cunninohame-Graham,  62,  87. 157. 
Davidson,  154,  155,  156,  157,  158. 
Deportations    from    South    Africa. 

246.  321. 
Direct  Action,  282.  319  ;    See  also 

Syndicalism. 
"  Dirty  Money,"  109. 
Disputes  Committee  (Broken  Hill), 

236. 
DiTCHFiELP,  267,  268,  271,  280. 
Dock  House  Joint  Committee,  105. 
Dock  Labourers.  National  Union  of. 

139. 
Dock  Strike  of  1889.  82-93,  330, 

Sequel  thereto,  94-110. 
Dock,       Wharf,       and       Riverside 

Labourers'  Union,  94,  139,  279. 
Dockers'  Union,  96,  107-110,  255, 

280. 
"  Don't  Shoot."  Leaflet.  282-301. 
East  London  Labour  Emanciijation 

League,  4  7. 
"  Economic    and    Social   Justice." 

124. 
Education  Act,  12,  13,  329. 
Education,  Independent  Working- 
class,  330. 
Eight-Hour      Demonstration 

(Sydney),  178. 
Eight-Hour  Working  Day,  54,  59- 

81,  101. 
Eight-Hour      Working      Day      in 

Australia,  183. 
Eight-Hour      Working      Day      in 

New  Zealand,  226. 
Eight-Hours  League,  62. 
Employers'    Federation,    Engineer- 
ing. 116,  117. 
Engine     Drivers'     and     Firemen's 

Association  (New  South  \\'ttlos), 

229. 
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Engineering  Employers'  Federation, 

116,  117. 
Engineers,        see        Amalgamated 

Engineers. 
"  Engineers'  Journal,"  71. 
Federal  Arbitration  Court,  234,  235. 
Foster,  Author  of  The  Great  Steel 

Strike  and  its  Lessons,  321. 
Free-Speech  Fight,  209-218. 
Furniture  Trades'  Association,  256. 
Furniture  Trades'  Union,  71. 
Gardiner,  113,  118,  119,  120. 
Gasworkers'  and  General  Workers' 

Union,  152. 
Gasworkers'  Union,  94,  330. 
General  Confederation   of   Labour, 

253  ;      See     also     Conf6d6ration 

G6n6rale  du  Travail. 
General   Railway  Workers'  Union, 

94,  264. 
General  Workers'  Union,  68,  152. 
George,  Henry,  27,  28,  33. 
Great  Steel  Strike  and  its  Lessons, 

321. 
Hardie,  70,  71,  126,  127,  128,  133, 

286. 
Home  Rule  all  round,  156. 
Hull,  138,  277,  279. 
Hyett,  198,  199,  212. 
Htndman,   39,  40,  41,  43,  44,  57, 

59,  60,  133,  134. 
Independent    Labour    Party,     58, 

126-134. 
Industrial  Disputes'  Act,  221,  241. 
Industrial        Federation        (South 

Africa),  245. 
Industrial  League,  241. 
Industrial  Solidarity,  251-264,  319. 
"  Industrial  Solidarity,"  276-280. 
"  Industi'ial  Syndicalist,"  254. 
Industrial    Syndicalist   Conference, 

256. 
Industrial    Syndicalist     Education 

League,  256,  282,  285,  286,  288, 

305,  308,  310,  315. 
Industrial  Unionism,  201,  239-243. 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World, 

243,  251,  320. 
International  Conference  of  Trade 

Unionists,  70,  73. 
International    Federation    of  Ship, 

Dock,  and    River   Workers,    135, 

152,  330. 
International  Labour  Organisation, 

135-149. 
International  Socialist  Congress — 

Paris  (1889),  132. 

Brussels  (1891),  133. 

London  (1896),  132-134. 
International  Shipping  Federation, 

256,  257,  258,  259,  277,  278.  279. 
International,  First,  329. 
International  Second,  330. 
International,  Third,  324,  330. 
International    Transport    Workers' 

Conference,  139. 
International  Workingmen's  Asso- 
ciation, 329. 
Irish  Republic,  240. 


Irish  Transport  Workers'  Union, 
281. 

Iron  Moulders'  Union  (New  South 
Wales),  229. 

Iron  Workers'  Association,  102. 

Ironfounders'  Union,  106. 

Isaacs,  284,  285,  286,  296,  300. 

"  Joe  Miller,"  77,  78,  146,  147. 

Jones,  J.  P.,  196.  200,  217. 

Jones,  W.  H.,  267,  271,  280. 

"  Justice,"  (London),  38,  48,  93, 
291 

"  Labour  Leader,"  132,  291,  298, 
300. 

Labour  Movement  and  the 
Churches,  111-125. 

Labour  Party  (Aiistralia),  200,  232. 

Labour  Party  (South  Africa),  245. 

Labour  Party  (Victoria),  179,  180, 
181,  184,  188,  197,  203. 

Labour  Protection  League,  88,  139. 

Labour  Representation  League,  21. 

Labour,  Royal  Commission  on,  98— 
104. 

Labour  Troubles  in  South  Africa, 
1914. 

Labour,  Union  of,  139. 

Langdon,  303,  304,  305,  307, 
308. 

Larkin,  281,  330. 

London  Co-operative  Wholesale, 
106. 

London  and  India  Docks  Joint 
Committee,  83,  103. 

London  Dock  Strike  of  1889,  82-93. 
Sequel  thereto,  94-110. 

London  Reform  Union,  120. 

London  School  Board,  79. 

London  Tailors'  Union,  43. 

London  Trades'  Council,  71. 

Mabon,  see  Abraham. 

Malthus,  19,  25,  26,  27. 

Man  with  the  Red  Flag  (John 
Burns),  60. 

Mann,  Mrs.,  217. 

Mann,  Tom,  ChUdhood  and 
Apprenticeship,  11-21  ;  as  work- 
ing Engineer,  13—66  ;  visits 
Paris,  32  ;  visits  New  York,  32- 
34  ;      first     Socialist    Activities, 

-  37-58  ;  unemployed,  37,  65  ; 
victimised  as  socialist,  49,  50, 
65,  66  ;  works  as  "  Joe  Miller," 
77,  78  ;  Activities  in  connexion 
with  the  London  Dock  Strike  in 
1889,  82-110  ;  Member  of  Royal 
Commission  on  Labour,  98-104  ; 
Candidate  for  Secretaryship  of 
A.S.E.,  115-117  ;  "  Rev."  Tom 
Mann,  122-123  ;  Secretary  of 
I.L.P.,  126-134  ;  Parliamentary 
Candidate  for  Colne  Valley,  127, 
128  ;  Parliamentary  Candidate 
for  North  Aberdeen,  130  ;  on 
Organising  Committee  of  Inter- 
national Socialist  Congress, 
London,  1896,  132-134;  visits 
Germany,  136-138  ;  expelled 
from    Hamburg,    137,    138  ;     re- 
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Mann",  Tom — continued. 

visits  Paris,  140-142  ;  visits 
Sweden,  Norway,  aud  Denmark, 
142-145  ;  revisits  France  as 
"  Joe  Miller,"  145-147  ;  visits 
Spain,  147-149  ;  tenants  The 
Enterprise  in  Long  Acre,  153- 
159  ;  in  New  Zealand,  161-177, 
224-228  ;  in  Australia,  178-243  ; 
in  South  Africa,  244-247  ;  im- 
prisoned in  Melboiime,  210-218  ; 
participates  in  Broken  Hill 
Dispute,  229-243  ;  visits  South 
Africa,  244-247  ;  visits  Paris  to 
study  Syndicalism,  251-254  ; 
Chairman  of  the  Strike  Com- 
mittee (Liverpool),  258-264  ; 
visit  to  Paris  for  C.G.T.  Demon- 
stration, 280  ;  visits  Ireland, 
280,  281  ;  Trial  in  Connexion 
vrith  the  "  Don't  Shoot  "  Leaflet, 
282-314  ;  visits  United  States  in 
1913,  319-321  ;  visits  South 
Africa  in  1914,  321;  visits  South 
Africa  in  1922,  322  ;  visits 
Moscow  in  1921,  323. 

Mann-ing.  88,  111-112,  119,  122. 

Maritime  Strike  of  Australisia,  98, 
330. 

Marx,  Karl,  19,  20,  92,  129,  326, 
329. 

Masons'  and  Bricklayers'  Union 
(New  South  Wales),  229. 

Melbourne,  42,  170,  178,  179,  184, 
187,  188,  189,  195,  198,  200,  204, 
205,  208,  209,  210,  216.  219,  220, 
222,  224,  229,  235,  238,  243,  244. 

Mersey  Carters'  Union,  280. 

"  Miller,  Joe,"  77,  78,  145-147. 

MUwall  Docks'  Company,  102,  103. 

Miners,  see  Amalgamated  ^Miners. 

Miners'  Association  (Victoria),  185. 

Miners*  Association  (New  South 
Wales),  229. 

Minors'  Federation  of  Great  Britain, 
66,  330. 

Minors'  Strike  of  1912,  283,  318, 
330. 

Miners'  Union  (New  South  Wales), 
221    222. 

Morris'^  44,  46,  47,  48,  49. 

Mutiny  Act,  287,  292,  299, 

Mv  Country,  right  or  wrono,  251. 

National  Amalgamated  Coal 
Porters'  Union,  139. 

National  Amalgamated  Sailors'  and 
Firemen's  Union,  94,  139. 

National  Amalgamated  Union  of 
Labour,  139. 

National  Council  of  Labour  Colleges, 
330. 

National  Democratic  League,  158. 

National  Sailors'  and  Firemen's 
Union,  94,  139,  256,  257,  258, 
278,  280. 

National  Transport  Workers' 
Federation,  255,  256,  260,  279. 

National  Union  of  Dock  Labourers, 
139. 


National  Union  of  General  Workers, 
68. 

National  Union  of  Railwaymon, 
264,  330. 

Nationalisation  of  Means  of  Pro- 
duction, Distribution,  and 
Exchange,  60. 

"  New  "  Trades'  Unionism — a  lieply 
to  Mr.  Oeorge  Shipton,  96,  327. 

New  Unionist  Movement,  95-98, 
104,  105. 

Newest  England,  161. 

Nine-Hour  Day,  13,  14,  43. 

No -Conscription  Campaign,  201. 

Northumberland  Coal  Strike,  65,  66. 

Northumberland  Miners'  Associa- 
tion, 65,  71,  102. 

Northumberland  Miners'  Union,  65. 

Old  Bailey,  43,  60,  285,  286,  293. 
294. 

Open  Letter  to  British  Soldiers, 
282,  287,  289-290,  294,  295,  304, 
306,  308,  309,  310,  312. 

Operative  Society  of  Bricklayers. 
95. 

Organisation  of  General  Workers, 
150-158. 

Oxford  Committee  of  the 
Universities'  Settlement  Associa- 
tion, 105.  106. 

Parliamentarism  versus  Direct 
Action,  315-319  ;  see  also 
Syndicalism. 

Parliamentary  Committee  of  Trada 
Union  Congress,  70. 

Paul,  Authors  of  Creative  Revolu- 
tion, 325,   326. 

Plumbers'  Union  (New  South 
Wales),  229. 

Police  Brutality,  265-281. 

"  Political  Register,"  293,  294. 

Population,  Theory  of,  24,  28. 

Port  Workers  of  Antwerp,  139. 

Port  Workers  of  Marseilles,  139. 

Port  Workers  of  Rotterdam,  139. 

Position  of  the  Dockers  and  th4 
Sailors  in  1397,  139.  327. 

Quilliam,  W.  B.  (Carters'  Union), 
268,  270,  272,  280. 

Quilliam  (Solicitor),  284.  288,  289. 
302. 

Railway  Men's  Union  (Scotland). 
102. 

Railway  Servants,  see  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Railway 
Servants,  and  National  Union  of 
Railwaymen. 

Railway  Workers'  Union  (France), 
140. 

Railwaymen's  Strike  (1911),  261- 
262,  330. 

Railways  Union  (Victoria),  198. 

Red  International  of  Labour 
Unions,  323,   330. 

Red  Trade  Union  International, 
323,  330. 

Right-to-Work  BUI,  317. 

Rights  of  Man,  291,  329. 

RoDEN  Noel,  see  Noel. 
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Rogers,  34,  35,  50,  52,  53. 

RusKiN,  19,  50,  52. 

Russian  Revolution,  323,  325. 

Sabotage,  319. 

Sailor   Gang   (New   South   Wales), 

229. 
Sailors'  and  Firemen's  Union,   94, 

139,  256,  257,  258,  278,  280. 
St.     George's     Plateau,     265,    266, 

268,  269,  271,  272,  273,  274,  276, 

311. 
Scottish  Railway  Strike,  98. 
Seditious  Meetings  Act,  299. 
Self-Government  in   Industry,  325. 
Shakespeare  Mutual  Improvement 

Society,  31. 
Shearers'  Union,  181. 
Ship,    Dock,    and    River   Workers, 

International  Federation  of,  135, 

152,  330. 
Shipping     Federation,     see    Inter- 
national Shipping  Federation. 
Signalmen  and  Pointsmen's  Union, 

264. 
Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages, 

34,  35,  53. 
Smillie,  71-73. 
Smith,  E.  M.,  162,  163,  164,  165, 

169,  170. 
Social  Democratic  Federation,   38, 

40,  41,  43,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49, 

54,  56,  57,  58,  60,  61,  62,  63,  64, 

65,  68,  69,  129,  153,  154. 
Social   Questions   Committee,   195, 

197. 
Social  Revolution,  326. 
Socialist  League,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48, 

54. 
Socialist  Party  (America),  320. 
Socialist  Party  (Victoria),  197,  198, 

199,  200,  201,  217,  224,  229. 
"  Socialist     Party     and     PoUtical 

Action,"  201-203. 
Socialist    Workers,     Writers,     and 

Poets  (Australia),  197-208. 
South   Africa,    184,    238,    244-247, 

321-322. 
South  Australia,  179,  184,  186,  230, 

231,  237,  238,  239,  242. 
South    Wales    Miners'    Federation, 

71,  102. 
Steelworkers'  Strike  in  U.S.A.,  320, 

321. 
Stone  Masons'  Union,  71. 
Story  of  the  Dockers'  Strike,  92. 
Strangeways  Prison,  313,  315. 
Strike  Committee  (Liverpool,  1911), 

260,  261,  262,  263,  265,  266,  269, 

270,  280. 
Sydney,    98,    178,    189,    221,    222, 

223,  235,  236,  239. 
SyndicaUsm,  243.  251-255,  315-319, 

324,  325. 
Syndicalism    and    the    Co-operative 

Commonwealth,     How     we     shall 

bring  about  the  Revolution,  328, 


"  SyndicaUst,  The,"  282,  284,  286, 

287,  288,  291,  300,  304,  305,  308, 

310,  311,  313,  315. 
Syndicalist  Education  League,  see 

Industrial  Syndicalist  Education 

League. 
Syndicalists,  140,  251-255,  282-314. 
Tea      Operatives'      and      General 

Labourers'  Union,  87. 
Thames  Steamship  Workers,  139. 
Third  International,  324,  330. 
Thirty  Years  Reminiscences  in  the 

Socialist  Movement,  68. 
Three    Great    Modern    Revolutiona, 

155. 
TiLLETT,  69,  80,  83,  84,  87,  89,  96, 

126,  136,  220,  255,  279,  327. 
Tolstoy,  296,  298. 
"  Tom  Mann  Train,"  237. 
Tower  Hill,  87,  90. 
Trade-Union    Congress,    Liverpool, 

1890,  97-98. 
Trade  Union  Educational  League, 

321. 
Trade  Unionism,,  New  and  Old,  95— 

96. 
Trades'  Unionism,  the  Old  and  the 

New,  95. 
Trafalgar  Square,  59,  63,  64. 
"  Transport    Worker,"    265,     266, 

267,  268,  276. 
Transport     Workers'     Conference, 

International,  139. 
Transport     Workers'     Federation, 

255,  256,  266,  279,  330. 
Treasonable  Practices  Act,  299. 
Trial    for    Incitement    to    Mutiny, 

302-314. 
Trotsky,  326. 
Tyneside     and     National     Labour 

Union,  94. 
Typographical     Association,     102, 

105. 
Victoria  Dock,  103,  108,  109. 
Waiters'  Union,  158. 
Wallace,  Alfred  Russell,  124. 
Webb,  Beatrice,  54,  94. 
Webb,  Sidney,  54,  94,  101. 
Wedgwood,    285,    290,    297,    299, 

300. 
Wellington  Bakers'  Union,  226,  227. 
Western  Australia,  184,  187. 
Westinghouse     Automatic     Brake, 

22    23. 
White  Star  Line,  101,  260,  275. 
Williams,  John,  39,  42,  56,  59,  60. 
Wilson,  Havelock,  136,  139,  256, 

257,  258,  270,  278. 
"  Work    of    the    Socialist    Party," 

204-208. 
Workers'  Union,  70,  151,  152,  158, 

283,  286. 
World  War.  288,  322,  325. 
Wormwood  Scrubbs  Prison,  313. 
Yoimg  Ireland  Society,  154. 
Way  to  Win,  The,  239,  241,  328. 
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